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THE 


DOCTRINE OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONCERN- 


ING THE NECESSITY OF EPISCOPAL ORDINATION.* 


Wirnr the past few years, certain 
circles of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church have been thrown into no 
small commotion by a controversy 
which has arisen between the two 
great parties, into which she is divided, 
over the question, Whether or not it is 
her doctrine that episcopal ordination 
is necessary to constitute a valid min- 
istry? The contest seems to have 
been opened by the Rev. William 
Goode, rector of All Hallows, London, 
who in the year 1852 published a 
treatise maintaining the negative of 
the proposition; “Is it the doctrine of 
the Church of England that episcopal 
ordination is a sine gua non to consti- 
tute a valid ministry?” In support of 
his position, he adduced those arti- 
cles and other formularies of his 
church, which relate to this subject ; 
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the testimony of those divines who 
drew up these standards, as interpret- 
ing the same, together with the sense 
in which they were received by their 
successors in the clerical office for the 
ensuing hundred years; and the conduct 
of the church toward the Continental 
Protestant societies and in the ordering 
of her own hierarchy for the same 
period of time. So successful was this 
author in his argument, and so trium- 
phant was his vindication of this pecu- 
liar principle of the Low Church party, 
that his work was at once hailed by 
them, in England and in America, as 
the “ End of Controversy ” upon this 
point; was adopted by their publication 
societies as an “ unanswerable defence 
of the validity of non-episcopal orders,” 
and was claimed by one of their lead- 
ing journals to be effectual in “ ban- 
ishing and driving away the last doubt, 
which hung upon some minds, from 
the boldness and continuity of assertion 
that the Episcopal Church disallowed 
the validity of other than episcopal 
orders.” 

How completely “banished and 
driven away” fromsome minds that last 
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doubt was, events of a startling char- 
acter soon made manifest. 


“Certain clergymen of the diocese of New 
York adopted a course destined to change 
the settled practice of the church, if not to 
change its whole character. They turned 
their backs upon all existing laws and all pre- 
vious usage in connection with such matters, 
and openly admitted to their pulpits minis- 
ters who had not had episcopal ordination. 

. . Of course, an innovation so 
startling and so daring’ occasioned much ex- 
citement. The Bishop. of the diocese issued 
a pastoral letter, in which, in the kindest 
language and most reasonabvle spirit, he 
pointed out to those gentlemen the unlawful- 
ness of their course. And ¢éhere, if they had 
been lovers of order and of peace, the whole 
matter might have rested. But, however 
gentle the reproof or remonstrance, it was 
still an exercise of authority, and that was 
hard to bear. Therefore the reverend gen- 
tlemen rushed into print at once, and strove 
to give to the whole matter the air of simple 
controversy, on equal terms, between the 
Bishop and themselves. They represented 
him as the advocate of a narrow partisan poli- 
cy, and not as their ecclesiastical superior to 
whom they had solemnly promised obedience, 
and whose duty compelled him to give them 
a reproof. Their ‘letters,’ ‘reviews,’ and 
‘replies to the pastoral’ have been sent 
everywhere throughout the country, and have 
served to show that some Episcopalians pay 
but little respect ‘to those who are over 
them in the Lord;’ that they are not much 
disposed to ‘submit to their judgment,’ and 
‘to follow with a glad mind and will their 
godly admonitions.’ ’’ (Vox Ecclesiz, vi.) 

Such was the state of affairs, when 
a reply to “ Goode on Orders ” issued 
from the Philadelphia press, professing 
todemolish its conclusions and to clear 
the doctrine of the Episcopal Church, 
on the point in question, from all am- 
biguity. This was the work of an ele- 
gant and judicious but anonymous 
writer, who, though disclaiming all 
tendencies to Puseyism, is, neverthe- 
less, manifestly a High Churchman of 
strong and well-founded principles, and 
who has received on account of this 
reply, the highest commendations from 
many of the bishops and clergy of his 
church. His book is entitled “ Vox 
Ecclesie.” The proposition he seeks 
to demonstrate is, “That the answer 
of the Episcopal Church tothe question, 
‘What is the true and scriptural 
mode of church government, and what 
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constitutes a true and proper organizal 
tion?” would be, ‘That episcopal 
government and ordination by bishops 
are the only modes of government or 
ordination recognized by that church 
as scriptural or proper.’” In support 
of this, he also, like his antagonist, re- 
lies upon the doctrinal and devotional 
standards of the church ; her laws and 
principles as set forth in her canons 
and other official acts; those works 
which by her special endorsement 
have been raised to a semi official au- 
thority ; and, lastly, the opinions of her 
eminent divines. The conclusion, 
which this exhaustive argument 
claims to have established, is that the 
church of England never recognized 
the validity of Presbyterian orders, as 
such, but, on the contrary, has ever 
held the doctrine of episcopacy by 
divine right and apostolical succession ; 
a conclusion diametrically opposite to 
that of the first writer, whose book 
has, by this one, in the language of the 
American Churchman, been “so effee- 
tually answered that we believe it will 
ask no more questions for all time to 
come.” This work in its time has re- 
ceived the highest encomiums from the 
Right Rev. Bishops Hopkins, Kem- 
per, Atkinson, Coxe, Williams, 
Clark, and Randall, the Rev. Drs. 
Coit, Adams, Morton, Mason, Wil- 
son, Meade, and other leaders of that 
party of the Episcopal Chureh, whose 
views it professes to embody, is already 
catalogued by them “among the best 
standard works of the church,” and 
has been gratuitously circulated in its 
general seminary at New York, as a 
thorough antidote to the dangerous 
heresy of Mr. Goode. 

From these two works, it might 
fairly be presumed, thit we may, at 
last, gain a tolerably correct idea of 
the doctrine of the episcopal Church 
concerning the necessity of episcopal 
ordination. “Goode on Orders” is 
the “unanswerable” organ of one 
great party of that church. “ Vox 
Ecclesie” is the equally unanswer- 
able organ of the other. And in these 
two great parties, and in the undefina- 
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ble middle ground between them, may 
be ranked at least ninety-nine one 
hundredths of the laity and nearly all 
the clergy of that large and influential 
religious body. 

To us Catholics it certainly, at first 
sight, seems a little singular, that in a 
church which bases upon an unbroken 
episcopal succession its whole claim to 
external unity with the primitive Cath- 
olie Church, there should be any doubt 
whether or not that church herself be- 
lieves and teaches that such an un- 
broken succession is essential to the 
existence of a visible church; that in 
a denomination, which, for ages, has 
claimed superiority to other Protestant 
seets on almost the sole ground of her 
episcopally ordained ministry, there 
should be any controversy as to her 
doctrine on the necessity of such a 
ministry. But it is only one of those 
anomalies which meet us everywhere 
outside the Ark of Peter; which are 
the inevitable results of deviation, how- 
ever slight, from the true source of 
apostolic unity. The ocean is as deep 
beneath the Ship of Christ as it is 
miles away. He that goes down un- 
der her very shadow is as effectually 
drowned as he that perishes beneath a 
sky whose horizon is unbroken by a 
single sail. It is as well among those 
who are most near us «is among those 
who are most removed that we must 
look for the old marks of error, and 
this boldness of assertion and internal 
doubt is one of them. Before we 
close, it may be given us to show that 
this doubt is indeed well grounded and 
that this inconsistency is more consist- 
ent with the actual status of the Epis- 
copal Church than many, even of her 
enemies, would dream. 

Upon that fundamental principle 
which underlies the whole fabric of an 
organized Christian society, namely, 
the necessity of some authoritative 
ordination, there seems to be no ques- 
tion in the Episcopal Church. That 
man cannot originate a church ; that 
Christ did originate one; that, convey- 
ing his power of mission and orders to 
his apostles, he left it to them to con- 
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vey to their successors; that by them 
and by their successors it ever has 
been so conveyed; and that, at this 
day, no man has any right or power 
to fulfil the office of a minister of Christ 
unless he has received authority 
through this source ; are tenets common 
to all Christians who recognize a visi- 
ble church and believe in and maintain 
a regular ministry. However they 
may differ as to the channel through 
which this power has descended; 
whether, like the Presbyterians, deny- 
ing the existence of a third order in 
the ministry, they claim that priests 
and bishops are the same, and thus 
that presbyters are the appointed 
agents of Christ in perpetuating “the 
line of Christian teachers, or whether, 
like denominations far more radical, 
they confer on individual preachers, of 
whatever grade, the right to raise 
others at their pleasure to the same 
dignities and power—this principle is 
still maintained. It is, therefore, but 
natural, that while Mr. Goode and his 
Low Church followers scout the title 
“Apostolical Succession” as “mon- 
strous” and “heretical,” their whole 
argument should presuppose the ex- 
istence of the very state of facts, to 
which, in its most general construction, 
that title is applied, and should admit 
the necessity of such a “succession,” 
through some channel, as the basis of 
all external, collective Christian life. 
That the High Church party also 
abide in this doctrine every page of 
“Vox Ecclesie” makes manifest, and 
from what one thus necessarily implies 
and the other expressly declares, we 
feel safe in concluding that “succession 
in the mission and authority of the 
apostles” is held and taught by the 
Episcopal Church as necessary to the 
existence of a valid ministry. 

We may even go a step farther. If 
“tactual succession” signifies merely 
that some visible or audible commis- 
sion must pass from the minister or- 
daining to the man ordained, without 
supposing any particular act or word 
to be necessary to such “tactual suc- 
cession,’ we may regard this also as 
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being a point upon which Episcopalians 
raise no issue. The High Churchman 
may know no other “ tactual” ordina- 
tion than “the laying on of hands.” 
Mr. Goode and his party might per- 
haps scruple to adopt such an inter- 
pretation, for, though scriptural and 
primitive, it is not of the essence of 
the ministerial commission. But that 
“succession,” perpetuated by means 
of some actual commission, visibly or 
audibly moving from the ordainer to 
the ordained, is necessary, neither of 
these adversaries will deny. 

Here, however, all acknowledged 
unity of doctrine ceases. “ What is 
the appointed channel of this ministe- 
rial authority?” “Is it confined to 
one rank of the ministry, or possessed 
by two?” “Is episcopal succession 
necessary to the validity of holy 
orders?” are questions on which their 
disagreement appears, to them, irre- 
concilable. The organs of both par- 
ties here speak with no uncertain 
sound. Each denounces the teachings 
of the other with unsparing acerbity. 
Mr. Goode characterizes the doctrines 
of his opponents as “ at variance with 
the spirit of Christian charity” and 
“the facts of God’s providence,” as 
“having no foundation in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and leading to consequences so 
dreadful that it is simply monstrous in 
any one to teach them.” ‘The “ voice 
of the church” with equal plainness 
of speech replies, “ He who looks upon 
Episcopacy as a thing of expediency, 
who talks of parity between bishop 
and presbyter, und who denounces 
‘Apostolical succession’ as a monstrous 
theory, has no place among them. He 
13 NoT A Low Cuurcuman: he is 
not an Episcopalian in any proper 
sense at all.” (p. 487.) 

The formal statement of the Low 
Church doctrine, as explained by Mr. 
Goode, may thus be made: That the 
highest order of ministers, appointed 
by Christ or enjoying any direct scrip- 
tural authority, is that of presbyters 
or elders, in which order inheres, ex 
ordine, the powers of government and 
ordination ; that the apostles, selecting 
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from among the presbytery certain 
men called bishops, appointed them to 
exercise these powers; that, conse- 
quently, government by bishops and 
episcopal ordination rest upon apos- 
tolic precedent, and are sanctioned by 
the constant observance of fifteen hun- 
dred years; that this appointment, 
however, in no wise conferred upon 
such bishop any power of order 
which he had not before, or deprived 
the remaining presbyters of those 
equal powers which they possessed 
already: and, therefore, that ordina- 
tion by presbyters alone, although not 
regular or in accordance with estab- 
ished precedent, is truly valid, and 
confers upon the person so ordained 
all the rights and authority of a min- 
ister of Christ. This doctrine is es- 
sential Presbyterianism. On the ques- 
tions of historical fact—whether the 
apostles did appoint bishops and 
confine to them the office of ordaining 
others, and whether such practice was 
adhered to unvaryingly from their 
day till that of Calvin; as, also, on 
the relative weight and importance of 
such a precedent, if it does historically 
exist—they certainly disagree. But 
on the main question their decision is 
identical: that ordination is a power 
of the presbyter by divine institution 
and of the presbyter only, and that the 
episcopate, wherever it exists, possess- 
es these powers solely by virtue of 
the presbyterate which it includes. 
The doctrine of the High Church 
party, on the other Land, is thus laid 
down in “ Vox Ecclesie:”’ That 
Christ instituted, either by his own act 
or that of his apostles, three several 
orders of ministers in his church, and to 
the first of these, called bishops, and to 
them alone, intrusted the power and 
authority of ordaining pastors for his 
flock ; that this episcopate is, therefore, 
of divine commandment, and cannot 
be neglected or abolished without sin, 
neither can any ordination be valid or 
confer authority to preach the word or 
minister the sacraments unless per- 
formed by bishops ; that, consequently, 
presbyterian orders, being bestowed 
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by men who have no power or com- 
mission to ordain, are, tpso facto, void: 
EXCEPT in cases of real necessity, 
where, if episcopal ordination cannot 
be obtained, presbyters may validly 
ordain. This doctrine is, in the 
main, that which we have always sup- 
posed the zreat majority of Episcopa- 
lians help. As we have never seen 
the “ExcEPTION” so fully stated in 
any authoritative work as it is in this, 
we give it in the author's own lan- 
guage, as it occurs in several portions 
of his book. Thus on page 62— 

“* Necessitas non habet legem’ was a 
Roman proverb, the propriety and force 
of which must be acknowledged by all. 
In reference to our present subject, 
one of the most eminent of the defend- 
ers of our church uses almost the 
very words, viz. ‘Nist coegerit dura 
necessitas cui nulla lex est posita’ 
( Hadrian Saravia’s reply to Beza.) 
The principle then is fully admitted. 
Necessity excuseth every defect or ir- 
regularity which it really occasions.” 
On page 313, an extract from the same 
Saravia is given, as follows: “ Al- 
though I am of opinion that ordinations 
of ministers of the church properly be- 
long to bishops, yet NECESSITY 
causes that, when they are wanting 
and CANNOT BE HAD, orthodox presby- 
ters can, in case of necessity, ordain a 
presbyter ;” and the author says of it, 
“ We take this as Mr. Goode gives it.” 
It is the strongest sentence in the 
whole passasse, and yet it contains no 
more than what nine tenths of all Epis- 
copal writers gladly allow, viz., (to use 
the words of Archbishop Parker,) 
“ Extreme necessity in itself implieth 
dispensation with all laws.” Again, 
on page 70, after noticing certain ob- 
jections to this plea of necessity, put 
forward by individual writers in the 
church, he continues ; “ There is great 
foree in these objections: neverthe- 
less we think it far better to grant all 
that the foreign churches claimed in 
the way of necessity, inasmuch as the 
English Charch certainly did so at the 
time.” A still more definite state- 
ment of the same “exception” occurs 


on pages 82 and 83: “ As regards the 
question before us, the High Church- 
man and the Low Churchman unite in 
considering episcopacy a divine institu- 
tion, and a properly derived authority a 
sine qua non to lawful ministering in 
the church. They also agree in be- 
lieving that real necessity in this, as in 
every other matter, abrogates law and 
makes valid whatever is performed 
under it.’ We have no wish to mul. 
tiply quotations, but on this important 
point we desire to fall into no error 
and to be guilty of no misrepresenta- 
tion. We have preferred to give the 
“ voice of the church” in its own words, 
rather than in ours, and have no hesi- 
tation in repeating the definition we 
have already given, as setting forth 
the High Church doctrine, strictly ac- 
cording to its acknowledged organ: 
“Episcopacy is a divine institution, 
and necessary, where it can be had. 
Where it cannot be had, presbyters 
may validly ordain.” 

The doctrine ofthe Episcopal Church, 
as a church, if, as a church, she has 
any doctrine on the subject, must lie 
within these definitions. Mr. Goode 
must be wholly right, and the “ Vox 
Ecclesiew’ wholly wrong, or vice versa, 
or else both must have the truth, min- 
gled in each case with more or less of 
falsehood and confusion. If we can 
reconcile the two, or if the teaching of 
either has that in it which disproves 
itself, we may at last define the real 
position of their church upon the ques- 
tion which involves her life. 

And here we must premise, that 
the words “ order,” “ office,” ete., 
which seem to be the gist of much 
of this controversy, are names, not 
things. They mean, in the mouth, or 
on the pen, of any individual, just 
what that individual means by them, 
no less, no more. They have never 
been defined authoritatively by Scrip- 
ture or by any otker tribunal to which 
these parties own allegiance. When 
Mr. Goode uses them, they may imply 
one thing. In the pages of “ Vox 
Ecclesie,” they may signify another. 
Fhe whole contest, therefore, so far as 
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it relates to the number of “ orders,” 
or whether tliat of the bishop is a dif- 
ferent “order,” or only a different 
“ office,” from that of the presbyter, 
is, in our view, one of names and titles 
only. The real question stands thus: 
“ Has a bishop, by divine institution, 
a power which the presbyter has not, 
or is the same power resident in both, 
and ordinarily made latent in the one, 
and operative in the other, by virtue 
of ecclesiastical law and usage ?” 
The answer to this question will show 
how far the Highand Low Church party 
really differ from each other, and what 
is the variance, if any, between the 
“ Vox Ecclesix” and Mr. Goode. 

It seems to us that the “ EXCEP- 
TION,” which, equally with the rule, is 
admitted by the High Church doctrine 
to be fundamental law, answers this 
question once for all. For if, in any 
supposable emergency, presbyters may 
validly ordain, and if persons so by 
them ordained have power to preach 
the word and minister the sacra- 
ments, then either (1.) Necessity con- 
fers a power to‘ordain upon those 
who have it not, or else (2.) The 
power to ordain is resident alike in 
presbyters and bishops, and the re- 
strictions on its exercise by pres- 
byters are, by that necessity, re- 
moved. If the second of these posi- 
tions truly represent the High Church 
theory, then, between them and Mr. 
Goode’s adherents, there is no essen- 
tial difference, and their war, with all 
its bitterness and pertinacity, is one of 
human words and human facts, and 
not of Christian doctrine. If, to avoid 
this fate, the first alternative be the 
one adopted, the following difficulties 
must be met and answered. 

1. It overthrows the entire doctrine 
af “succession.” This fundamental 
law of organic, collective, Christian 
life presupposes the existence of an 
unbroken chaim of ministers, transmit- 
ting their authority, through genera- 
tion after generation, from Christ’s day 
toourown. It presupposes that every 
man, who has himself possessed and 
transmitted this authority, has received 
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it in his turn from some other man 
who possessed it and transmitted it to 
him, and so on back to Christ him- 
self. Christ thus becomes the sole 
source, and man the sole channel, of 
ecclesiastical authority, and the right 
or power of any individual to exer- 
cise the functions of the ministerial 
office depends on his reception of au- 
thority therefor from this only source 
and through this only channel. 

But if necessity can also confer au- 
thority, or rather, to put the case in 
words more expressive ofits real char- 
acter, if, whenever the appointed chan- 
nel cannot be had and necessity of 
ministers exists, God will himself from 
heaven confer the authority in need, 
the value of this “ succession” amounts 
to nothing. Orders, wherever neces- 
sary, will be had as well without it as 
with it, and they who have it can 
never with any certainty deny the va- 
lidity of orders which have it not. 
Christ still may be the sole source, but 
man is not the only, nay, nor the most 
perfect and available, channel of this 
authority. There is another, surer, 
nearer, more direct, conveying, only to 
proper persons, the gifts of God, and 
tree from all the doubts and dangers 
which result from a residence of hea- 
venly “treasure in earzhen vessels,” 
and the necessity which demands it is 
the sole condition of its use. The 
High Church party, if they adopt this 
position, must, therefore, become more 
radical than any Christia a church upon 
the globe. They out-Herod even 
their great Herod, Mr. Goode, and 
are more dangerous to the cause of 
“apostolic order” and ecclesiastical 
authority than any Lov; Churchman 
or Separatist that ever li ved. 

2. Itelevates human nc scessity above 
divine law. © The law, by which holy 
orders exist, and by whic h their trans- 
mission from man to man is regulated, 
is unquestionably divine. “ Vox Ec- 
clesiae” goes so far as {o claim that 
their transmission, fron. bishop to 
bishop only, is of divine precept, but, 
waiving that, it is acknow ledged by all 
parties, with whom we have to do at 
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present, that whatever be the human 
channel, it is of Christ’s appointment, 
and rests upon divine authority. It is 
thus a divine law which * necessity 
abrogates,” a positive institution and 
command of God which is to be dis- 
regarded and disobeyed, and that be- 
cause “necessity” demands it. 

But this necessity is a merely hu- 
manone. Orders confers on the or- 
dained only the power to preach and to 
administer the sacraments, and it is 
only that those things may be done, 
that God’s law is despised and set 
aside. Yet, though the eternal salva- 
tion of the human soul may ordinarily 
depend upon the preaching of the 
word and on the sacraments, still 
nothing is absolutely necessary to eter- 
nal life that may not take place be- 
tween the soul and God, independently 
of bishop, priest, or church. It is 


thus no necessity of God’s creation, 
no necessity inevitably involving the 
eternal destinies of man, that substi- 
tutes itself for the admitted law of 
God, but a mere earthly need, a need 


based upon human views and customs 
and opinions, which never received en- 
dorsement from on high, and finds no 
sanction for its existence in Holy 
Writ. There is no irregularity which 
such a position would not justify, no 
departure from God’s ordinances which 
it could consistently condemn. It 
would come with fearful self-rebuke 
from that portion of the Episcopal 
Church, who for three hundred years 
have practically ignored their brother 
Protestants, because they judged of 
their own necessities and set aside the 
institutions of God in order that those 
uecessities mizht be supplied. 

3. It legitimates every form of error 
and schism. For, if “necessity con- 
Jers ordevs,” the sole question in every 
case is, whether the necessity existed. 
If there was such necessity in Ger- 
many and Switzerland in the sixteenth 
century, then Lutheran and Calvinistic 
orders were as valid as Episcopal, and 
if that necessity continues, they are 
valid still. If there was such neces- 
sity in Scotland, after the abolition of 
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the prelacy, and that necessity con- 
tinues, the orders of the kirk are valid 
at this day. If there was such neces- 
sity when John Wesley ordained Dr. 
Coke, and that necessity continues, 
Methodist orders are as valid as his 
Grace of Canterbury's are. There 
is no stopping-place for these deduc- 
tions. If “necessity confers orders,” 
not even the channel of presbyters is 
necessary. No human instrument at 
all stands between God and the re- 
cipient of his extraordinary favor. 
In every case where the necessity ex- 
ists, there God confers the power of 
orders, and there is no sect so wild 
and heretical, no ministry so danger- 
ous and erratic, that may not claim 
validity upon this ground, and that 
must not, on these principles, when 
necessity is proven, be adjudged legiti- 
mate. 

But of this necessity who shall be 
the judge? Shall God, who, of 
course, knows all the circumstances of 
mankind and estimates them at their 
proper value? But then, to us his 
judgment is useless without expres- 
sion, and his expression is revelation. 
Are those who allow the force of this 
plea of necessity prepared to admit 
all who claim it. for the sake of Chris- 
tian charity, or will they demand a 
revelation from God to satisfy them 
that the “necessity” was real? Yet, 
if God be the only Judge, they must 
admit all or reject all until he speaks 
from heaven, and in the latter case, 
the “EXCEPTION” might as well have 
been left unmade. Or shall the 
church judge? And if so, what 
church? ‘Lhe church, from which 
Luther, and Calvin, and Cranmer, and 
Parker separated? She had her 
bishops ready to ordain all proper 
men, and if her judgment had been 
taken, there would have been no occa- 
sion for men to plead necessity. The 
church, from which came forth the 
Puritans and Methodists? She also 
had her bishops, and in her view no 
necessity could ever have existed. So 
with every church. None that are 
founded in Episcopacy could ever ad- 
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mit a necessity without supplying it 
in the appointed way. And none that 
reject Episcopacy would care to in- 
quire whether or not. there was any 
such necessity. The church could, 
therefore, be no judge. She is, in 
every issue of this sort,a party, not 
an umpire ; but, were she competent to 
judge, wherein is her decree less valid, 
when from Rome she excommunicates 
the Church of England, than when 
from London or New York she de- 
nies ministerial authority to Presbyte- 
rians and Universalists? Or is it the 
individual? There can be no doubt 
in this answer. It must be. Noman 
can judge of a necessity except he 
who is placed in it. A little colony of 
Christians, cast away on some Pacific 
island, must decide for themselves, 
whether they will ordain a pastor for 
their flock or utterly dispense with 
Christian teaching. A man, whose 
creed differs from that of the church 
in which he lives, and yet who feels an 
inward call to preach the Gospel, as he 
understands it, must be the sole judge 
of the necessity of call, upon the one 
hand, which commands him to preach, 
and of conscience, on the other, which 
forbids him to subscribe the creed 
which is the unrelenting condition of his 
ordination by authority. Extend it to 
societies and communities of men, and 
the rule is the same. These societies 
become themselves the judges, whether 
or not, in their case, necessity exists, 
and no other can judge for them. The 
law is universal. If necessity be a 
justification, it must be necessity as 
judged of by the parties in necessity, 
and not as judged of by God, unknown 
to men, or by a church which either 
will supply the need or treat the whole 
matter as of little moment. There 
thus becomes no limit to necessities. 
They are moral as well as physical. 
They grow out of duties and responsi- 
bilities, as well as out of distances and 
years. Obedience to the voice of con- 
science is an indispensable condition of 
salvation, and no necessity is greater 
or more potent than the necessity of 
that obedience. When the Rev. Gar- 
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diner Spring was moved, as he be- 
lieved it, by the Holy Ghost, to do the 
work of a minister in the church of 
God, there was not a regularly or- 
dained bishop in the world who would 
have ordained him, while holding the 
doctrines he professed. In his case, 
without a violation of his conscience 
and the loss of his soul, bishops 
“ COULD NOT BE HAD,” and presbyters 
must have validly ordained. When 
Charles Spurgeon, re‘oicing in the new- 
found light of the Gospel, burned to 
tell other men the good that God had 
done to him, the moral necessity was 
the same, a necessity which compelled 
him to disobey what he believed to be 
a command of God, or to receive or- 
ders from non-Episcopal hands. Is 
there any need of multiplying in- 
stances? Where is the imaginable 
limit to which validity must be acknow- 
ledged and beyond which it must 
eease? The High Churchman who 
starts with the admission, that in case 
of “ necessity,” God confers the power 
of order, can never stop till he has 
bowed the knee before every Baal 
which claims the name of Christian 
and opened the gifts of God to every 
man who demands priestly recognition 
at his hands. 

There are other objections to this 
theory, equally insuperable with those 
already suggested. It can hardly be 
necessary, however, to mention them. 
No candid mind, after seeing the real 
bearing of this position on the whole 
question of a visible church, can hesi- 
tate a moment to reject it. There re- 
mains only the other alternative, name- 
ly, that necessity renders operation in 
presbyters a power possessed by, but 
latent in, them, by removing the re- 
strictions which, in ordinary circum- 
stances, apostolic precedent and ec- 
clesiastical usage have imposed; and 
as this is essentially the position advo- 
eated by Mr. Goode, and as the differ- 
ence between these parties is thus re- 
duced, in every case, to a question of 
historic or contemporaneous fact, which 
no one but the individuals who plead it 
can adequately settle, we conclude that 
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the sole contest as to doctrine is one of 
words and definitions, and that on all 
material points of theory and faith they 
perfectly agree. We thus feel justi- 
fied in the conclusion that the Episco- 
pal Church of the present age has a 
doctrine concerning the necessity of 
episcopal ordination, and that her 
doctrine is no less, no more, than this: 
“The power of order is resident in 
bishops and presbyters both, ex ordine, 
and is operative, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, in bishops only, though in 
cases of necessity, presbyters may ex- 
ercise that power and validly ordain.” 

This doctrine is logical, coherent, 
and conservative. No divine institu- 
tion is thereby set aside for a mere 
human necessity. No destructive prin- 
ciple antagonistic to the doctrine of 
“succession” is thereby introduced ; no 
gate is thereby opened for a multi- 
tudinous throng of orthodox and here- 
ties, ordained and unordained, to bring 
disorder and confusion into the Church 
of God. However fatal to the high 
pretensions of the Episcopal Church 
in generations past, and to any claim 
of exclusive apostolicity at present, 
this doctrine is, nevertheless, most con- 
sistent with her actual status in the 
religious world. Thoroughly Protes- 
tant in doctrine and in worship, all her 
affinities and tendencies are toward the 
Presbyterian and other non-Episcopal 
denominations of the age. No church 
on earth, whose episcopal succession 
can be traced to any apostolic source, 
has ever recognized hers as beyond 
question, or admitted her claim to be 
a portion of the Catholic Church of 
Christ. Her very episcopate itself is, 
practically, as thé recent events in 
New York have shown, a rank of 
honor and of office not of power. Her 
alleged superiority, for her bishops’ 
sakes, can never bring her one step 
nearer to the Catholic Church, while 
she retains her heresies or remains in 
schism; and, on the other hand, her 
alienation from her protesting sisters 
must increase with every generation 
while this allegation is maintained. 
Far better, far more accordant with 
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her actual position, is her doctrine as 
thus evolved by Mr. Goode and “ Vox 
Ecclesiz,” and while its enunciation 
cannot change her in our estimation, 
it will doubtless draw nearer to her, 
in the bonds of, love and brotherhood, 
all those by whom she is surrounded 
and to whose fraternity she naturally 
belongs. It is only a matter of regret 
that the barrier now destroyed was 
not broken down long ago, and that 
the good influences, which the Episco- 
pal Church is so well calculated to 
exert, have not been working on the 
masses of our non-Catholic brethren 
in America during all the past eighty 
years. 

Nothing now remains but to retrieve 
that past. Let it be understood that 
the Episcopal Church does not deny 
the validity of presbyterian orders, 
but that at most she holds them irrregu- 
lar, and only that when not given in 
necessity ; that men of other denomi- 
nations have clergymen and sacra- 
ments equally beneficial with her own. 
Let her throw open her doors to all 
religious bodies who thus preserve the 
“succession,” and unite with them in 
prevailing on those to receive it who 
have it not, and make common cause 
with all such in stemming the tide of 
infidelity and “liberalism” which is 
deluging our land. Then may her 
self-adopted mission, however faulty 
in its origin, however riskful in its 
progress, fulfil at least one portion of 
the work of Christ’s Church in the 
world, and, if she cannot feed men 
with the bread of truth, she may pre- 
serve them from the more fearful poi- 
sons. 

In conclusion, we desire to correct 
an error into which the author pf “ Vox 
Ecclesiew” has fallen, concerning the 
view of this same question taken by 
Catholics. On page 57, he says: 

“The exaggerated or Romish theory is, that 
the possession of the Apostolical Constitution 
and a properly transmitted succession is 


enough to constitute a true and perfect church. 
Thus succession is held to be everything,” etc. 


In one sense of these words, namely, 
that to be the actual organization found- 
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ed by Christ and constituted, as he left 
it, in the hands of the apostles, is to 
be a true and perfect church; they are 
the faith of Catholics. But this is not 
the sense in which the author uses 
them. The idea he thus expresses is, 
that we regard an external succession 
in the line of apostolic orders as sufli- 
cient to make a man a priest or bishop, 
as the case may be, and that sucha 
succession constitutes a church. This 
is a very prevalent, but very thought- 
less, error. It is true that we believe 
apostolic orders, in the apostolic line, 
to be so absolutely necessary that no 
man, under any circumstances, can 
perform any official act without them. 
ut we do not believe, that the posses- 
sion of such orders by any organiza- 
tion makes it a true church. Cranmer 
was lawfully ordained as priest and 
bishop of the Catholic Church, and, 
whether as a schismatie under Henry, 
or a heretic under Edward, his orders 
went with him and rendered every act 
in pursuance of them valid. The 
bishops he consecrated were bishops, 
the priests he ordained were priests, 
and if Archbishop Parker were in fact 
consecrated by Barlow and Hodgkins, 
and either of them were consecrated 
by Cranmer, and if the English suc- 
eession be otherwise unbroken, then 
every priest of that succession is a 
true priest, and every bishop a true 
bishop. Their acts are valid acts, 
whatever their doctrine or their schism. 
But this does not make the Church 
of England“ a true and perfect church.” 
If the fact of her full apostolical suc- 
cession were established to-day, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, and we would it 
could be, her position would differ noth- 
ing, in our view, from that of the Arian 
and Donatist churches of the fourth 
century, or of the Greek Church for 
the past nine hundred years, churches 
whose orders were all valid, whose doc- 
trines were more or less at variance 
with Catholic trath, whose sacraments 
conferred grace, but who were cut off 
from the body of Chrisi’s Church by 
their state of schism. 


The Catholic test of Catholicity is 
short and simple, “Ubi Petrus, ibi 
Ecclesix,” said Ambrose of Milan, 
(Comm. in Ps. xl.,) and wherever Peter 
is, Peter, who, “like an immovabie 
rock, holds together the structure and 
mass of the whole Christian fabric,” 
(Ambrosii serm. xlvii.,) and “ who, 
down to the present time and forever, 
in his successors lives and judges,” 
(Care. Eph. a.p. 431, serm. Phil.,) 
wherever Peter is, there, and there only, 
do we see the church. Catholics, col- 
lectively and individually, say with 
St. Jerome, “ Whoever is united with 
the See of Peter is mine,” and, through- 
out the world, whatever church, society 
or man is joined by the bonds of visi- 
ble communion with the Roman See, 
is in and of the body of the Catholic 
Church, they and none others. No 
union with that See is possible to those 
who do not profess, at least implicitly, 
the entire Catholic doctrine, and sub- 
mit to the legitimate discipline of the 
church. No validity of orders without 
true doctrine, no truth of doctrine and 
validity of orders without union with 
the Apostolic See, can remedy the evil. 
To all outside that unity, however 
similar to us in one point or another, 
we must repeat the words which St. 
Optatus of Mela wrote to the African 
Donatists about A.p. 584: 

“You know that the Episcopal See 
was first established for Peter at the 
city of Rome, in which See Peter, the 
head of all the apostles, sat, and with 
which one See unity must be main- 
tained by all; that the apostles might 
not each defend before you his own 
see, but that he should be both a schis- 
matic and a sinner*who should set up 
any other against that one See.” (Adr. 
Donat. ii.) Would that, of all who 
know the truth of that which Optatus 
has written, and whom a thousand 
hindrances are keeping from that rock 
of unity, we might say, as St. Cyprian 
wrote of Antonianus, in the first ages, 
to the Holy Pope Cornelius, (ad au- 
ton,) “ He is in communion with you, 
that is, with the Catholic Church.” 
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SMALL presents, it has been shrewd- 
ly said, prevent the flame of friend- 
ship from dying out. A Stilton cheese, 
a bouquet of forced flowers, a maiden 
copy of a “just-pullished” book, a 
pate de foie gras, a basket of fruit that 
will keep a day or two, a salmon in 
spring, or a fresh-killed hare in autumn 
—any thing that answers, as a feed of 
corn or a bait of hay, to one’s own 
private hobby-horse—very rarely in- 
deed gives offence. 

Be the influence such offerings exert 
ever so small, it is attractive rather 
than repulsive in its tendency. They 
are silken fibres which draw people 
together, almost without their knowing 
it; and although the strength of any 
single one may be slight, by multipli- 
cation they acquire appreciable power. 
Even if they come from evidently in- 
terested motives, they are a tribute 
which flatters the receiver's self-esteem, 
for they are an unmistakable proof 
that he is worth being courted. They 
are a mutual tie which bind friendly 
connections into a firmer bundle of 
sticks than they were before. The 
giver even likes the person given to all 
the better for having bestowed gifts 
upon him. ‘There may exist no 
thought or intention to lay him under 
an obligation; but there always must, 
and properly may, arise the hope of 
increasing his good-will and attach- 
ment. It is clear that, when it is de- 
sirable that kindly relations should ex- 
ist between persons, any honorable 
means of promoting such relations are 
not only expedient but laudable. One 
stone of an arch may fit its fellow- 
stones perfectly, but a little cement 
does their union no harm. 


As there is a reciprocal social at- 
traction between individuals of respect- 
ability and worth, so also there ought 
to be a gravitation of every individual 
toward certain excellences of charac- 
ter and conduct. And here likewise 
small inducements, trifling bribes, minor 
temptations, help to increase the force 
of the tendency. Virtue is, and ought 
to be its own reward; still, an addi- 
tional bonus of extraneous recompense 
cannot but help the moral progress of 
mankind. It sounds like a truism to 
say that a motivé is usetul as a mover 
to the performance of any act or course 
of action. The fact is implied by the 
meaning of the word itself. If good 
deeds can be rendered more frequent 
by increasing the motives to their 
practice, the world in general will be 
all the better and the happier for that 
increase. 

The problem in ethics to be solved, 
is, simply, how men and women may 
be most easily led to behave like very 
good boys and girls. We urge chil- 
dren to do their best by rewards of 
merit. Why should not the minds of 
adults be stimulated by similar persua- 
sive forces? Nor can worldly motives, 
if pulling in the same direction as 
moral and religious motives, be pro- 
ductive of anything but good. And 
we want motives to excite the good to 
become still more persistently and ex- 
emplarily good, all the more that terror 
of punishment is unfortunately insuffi- 
cient to make the bad abstain from 
deeds of wickedness. 

With this view a_ philanthropic 
Frenchman, M. de Montyon, founded 
in 1819 annual prizes for acts of be- 
nevolence and devotedness, which, be- 
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side addressing our higher feelings, 
appeal to two strong passions, interest 
and vanity. And why should integrity 
passunrewarded? Why should bright 
conduct be hid under a bushel? In a 
darksome night, how far the little can- 
dle throws his beams! So ought to 
shine a good deed in a naughty world. 
Most undoubtedly, to dogood by stealth 
is highly praiseworthy; but there is no 
reason why the blush which arises on 
finding it fame should necessarily be a 
painful blush. Farbetterthatitshould 
be a glow of pleasure. 

More than forty years have now elap- 
sed since these prizes for virtue were in- 
stituted, during which period more than 
seven hundred persons have received 
the reward of their exemplary conduct. 
The French Academy which distri- 
butes the prizes, has decided (doing 
violence to the modesty of the recipients ) 
to publish their good deeds to the 
world. After the announcement of 


their awards, a livret or list in the 
form of a pamphlet is issued, recount- 
ing each specific case with the same 
simplicity with which it was performed, 


These lists are spread throughout all 
France and further, in the belief that 
the more widely meritorious actions are 
known, the greater chance there is of 
their being imitated. 

The awards made by the French 
Academy up to the present day to 
virtuous actions give an average of 
about eighteen per annum. These 
eighteen annual “ crowns ” have been 
competed for by more than seventy 
memorials coming from every point of 
France, mostly without the knowledge 
of the persons interested. In short, 
since the foundation of the prizes, the 
Academy has had to read several 
thousand memorials. 

To Monsieur V. P. Demay (Sec- 
retary and Chef des Bureaux of the 
Mairie of the 18th Arrondissement of 
Paris) the idea occurred of collecting 
the whole of these livrets into a volume, 
so as to furnish an analytical summary 
of the distribution of the prizes through- 
out the empire, and of appending to it 
flowers of philanthropic eloquence 
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culled from the speeches made at the 
Academic meetings. The result is a 
book entitled “ Les Fastes de la Vertu 
Pauvre en France,” “ Annals of the 
Virtuous Poor in France.” 

No one, before M. Demay, thougiit 
of undertaking the Statistics of Virtue. 
The subject has not found a place on 
any scientific programme, French or 
international ; whether through forget- 
fulness or not, the fact remains indis- 
putable. And be it remarked that the 
seven hundred and thirty-two laureats 
to whom rewards have been decreed, 
represent only a fraction of the num- 
ber of highly deserving persons. In 
all their reports ever since 1820, the 
French Academy has declared that it 
had only the embarrassment of choos- 
ing between he candidates while 
awarding the prizes, so equally meri- 
torious were their acts. Therefore, to 
the seven hundred and _ thirty-two 
nominees ought to be added the two 
thousand four hundred and forty com- 
petitors whose cases were considered 
during that period, making altogether 
a total of three thousand one hundred 
and seventy-two instances of conduct 
worthy of imitation which had been 
brought to light by the agency of the 
prizes. 

The book, not more amusing than 
other statistics, is nevertheless highly 
suggestive. Serious thought is the 
consequence of opening its pages. It 
is a touching book, and goes to the 
heart. After reading it, many will 
feel prompted to go and do likewise 
byesome effort of generosity or self- 
denial. In any cise, it cannot be 
other than a moralizing work to bring 
to light so many instances of devotion, 
and to set them forth as public exam- 
ples. 

In some of his speculations our 
author, perhaps, may be considered as 
just a little too sanguine. Certainly, 
if there are tribunals for the infliction 
of punishment, there is no reason why 
tribunals should not exist for the con- 
ferring of recompenses. How far 
they are likely to become general, is a 
question for consideration. Also, it is 
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true that newspapers give the fullest 
details of horrid crimes, while they 
are brief in their usual mention of 
meritorious actions. But before M. 
Demay, somebody said, “Men's evil 
manners live in brass, their virtues 
we write in water;’ and it is to be 
feared he is somewhat too bright-vis- 
ioned a seer, when he hopes that, 
through Napoleon the Third’s and 
Baron Haussmaun’s educational meas- 
ures, coupled with the influence of the 
Montyon prizes, “at no very distant 
day, the words penitentiary, prison, 
ete., will exist only in the state of 
souvenirs— painful as regards the 
past, but consolatory for the future.” 

To give the details of such a multi- 
tude of virtuous acts is simply impos- 
sible. M. Demay can only rapidly 
group those which present the most 
striking features, and which have ap- 
peared still more extraordinary—for 
that is the proper word—than the 
others, conferring on their honored 
actors surnames recognized throughout 
whole districts. It is the Table of 
Honor of Virtuous Poverty, crowned 
by the verdict of popular opinion. 
Among these latter are (the parenthe- 
ses contain the name of their depart- 
ment): the Mussets, husband and 
wife, salt manufacturers, at Chateau 
Salins, (Meurthe,) surnamed the Se- 
cond Providence of the Poor; Suzan- 
ne Géral, wife of the keeper of the 
lockup house, at Florac, (Loezre,) sur- 
named the Prison Angel; David La- 
croix, fisherman, at Dieppe, (Seine-In- 
férieure,) surnamed the Sauveur, .in- 
stead of the Sauveteur, the rescuer, 
after having pulled one hundred and 
seventeen people out of fire and water 
—he has the cross of the Legion of 
Honor; Marie Philippe; Widow 
Gambon, vine-dresser, at Nanterre, 
(Seine.) surnamed la Mére de bon 
Secours, or Goody Helpful; Madame 
Langier, at Orgon, (Bouche-du- 
Rhéne,) surnamed la Quéteuse, the 
Collector of Alms. 

In the spring of 1839 almost the 
whole canton of Ax (Ariége) was vis- 
ited by the yellow fever, which raged 
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for ten months, and carried off a sixth 
of the population. It was especially 
malignant at Prades. Terror was at 
its height; those whom the scourge 
had spared were prevented by their 
fears from assisting their sick neigh- 
bors, menaced with almost certain 
death. Nevertheless, a young girl, 
Madeleine Fort, who had been brought 
up in the practice of good works, ex- 
erted herself to the utmost in all direc- 
tions. During the course of those ten 
disastrous months she visited, consoled, 
and nursed more than five kundred 
unfortunates; and ifshe could not save 
them from the grave, she followed 
them, alone, to their final resting-place. 
Two Sisters of Charity were sent to 
help her; one was soon carried off, 
and the second fellill. The curé died, 
and was replaced by another. The 
latter, finding himself smitten, sent for 
Madeleine. One of the flock had to 
tend the pastor. Those disastrous 
days have long since disappeared ; 
but if the traveller, halting at Prades, 
asks for Madeleine Fort’s dweiling, 
he will be answered, “ Ah! you mean 
our Sister of Charity ?” 

Suzanne Bichon is only a servant. 
Her master and mistress were com- 
pletely ruined by the negro insurrec- 
tion in St. Domingo; but the worthy 
woman would not desert them—she 
worked for them all, and took care of 
the children. On being offered a bet- 
ter place, that is, a more lucrative en- 
gagement, she refused it with the 
words, “ You will easily find another 
person, but can my master and mis- 
tress get another servant?” The 
Academy gave their recompense for 
fifteen years of this devoted service. 
Her mistress wanted to go and take 
a place herself; she would not hear of 
it, making them believe that she had 
means at her command, and expecta- 
tions. But all her means lay in her 
capacity for work, while her expecta- 
tions were—Providence. It is not to 
be wondered at that she was known 
as Good Suzette. 

Such attachments as these on the 
part of servants are a delightful con- 
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trast to what we commonly see in the 
course of our household experience. 
They can hardly be looked for under 
the combined régime of register-offices, 
amonth’s wages ora month’s warning, 
no followers, Sundays out, and crino- 
line. 

We look for virtue amongst the 
clergy. The devotion, self-denial, and 
resignation often witnessed amongst 
them are matters of notoriety. Never- 
theless, it is right that one of its mem- 
bers should find a place on a list like 
the present. In 1834, the Abbé Ber- 
tran was appointed curé of Peyriac, 
(Aude.) He was obliged, so to speak, 
to conquer the country of which he was 
soon to be the benefactor. For two 
years he had to struggle with the ob- 
stinate resistance which his parishion- 
ers opposed to him. His evangelical 
gentleness succeeded in vanquishing 
every obstacle ; henceforth le was mas- 
ter of the ground, and could march on- 
ward with a firm step. At once he con- 
secrated his patrimony to the restora- 
tion of the church and the presbyter. 
He bought a field, turned architect, 
and soon there arose a vast building 
which united the two extremes of' life 
—old age and infancy. He then 
opened simultaneously a girls’ school, 
an infant school, and a foundling hos- 
pital. He sought out the orphans be- 
longing to the canton, and supplied a 
home to old people of either sex. Tu 
effect these objects the good pastor 
expended seventy thousand frances, 
(nearly three thousand pounds,) the 
whole of his property: he left himself 
without asou. But he had sown his 
seed in good ground, and it promised 
to produce a hundred-fold. Rich in 
his poverty, his place is marked beside 
Vincent de Paul and Charles Bor- 
romeo. 

Goodness may even indulge in its 
saprices and still remain good. Mar- 
guerite Monnier, surnamed la Mayon, 
(a popular term of affection in Lor- 
raine,) seems to have selected acurious 
specialty for the indulgence of her 
charitable propensities. It is requisite 
to be infirm or idiotic to be entitled to 
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receive her benevolent attentions. 
When quite a child, she selects as her 
friend a poor blind beggar, whom she 
visits every day in her wretched 
hovel. She makes her bed, lights her 
fire, and cooks her food. While going 
to school, she remarks a poor old wo- 
man scarcely able to drag herself 
along, but, nevertheless, crawling to 
the neighboring wood to pick up a few 
dry sticks. She follows her thither, 
helps her to gather them, and brings 
back the load on her own shoulders. 
Grown to womanhood, and married, 
Marguerite successively gives hospi- 
tality to an idiot, a crazy persona, a 
erétin, several paralytic patients, or- 
phans, strangers without resources, 
and even drunkards, (one would wish 
to see in their failing an infirmity 
merely.) Every creature unale to 
take care of itself finds in her a ready 
protector. Such are her lodgers, her 
clients, her customers! Ever cheer- 
ful, she amuses them by discourse 
suited to their comprehension. All 
around her is in continued jubilation, 
and Marguerite herself seems to be 
more entertained than any body else. 
It may be said, perhaps, that a person 
must be born with a natural disposi- 
tion for this kind of devotedness. 
Granted ; but his claim to public grati- 
tude is not a whit the less for that. 

Catherine Vernet, of Saint-Ger- 
main, (Puy-de-déme,) is a simple lace- 
maker, who, after devoting herself to 
her family, has for thirty years devoted 
herself to those who have no one to 
take care of them. Her savings hay- 
ing amounted to a sufficient sum for 
the purchase of asmall house, she con- 
verted it into a sort of hospital with 
eight beds always occupied. Situated 
amongst the mountains of Auvergne, 
this hospital is a certain refuge for 
perdus, travellers who have lost their 
way. It is an imitation of the Saint 
Bernard ; and if it has not attained its 
celebrity, it emanates from the same 
source, charity. 

In looking through the lists and 
comparing the several departments of 
France, it would be hard to say that 
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one department is better than another ; 
because their population, and other im- 
portant influential circumstances, vary 
immensely between themselves. But 
what strikes one immediately, is the 
great preponderance of good women 
—rewarded as such—over good men. 
Thus, to dip into the list at hazard, we 
have—Meuse, one man, five women; 
Seine, thirty-one men, ninety-eight 
women; Loire,two men, six women ; 

‘ote-d’Or, three men, eleven women ; 
and so on. The nature of the acts 
rewarded—also taken by chance—are 
these: reconciliations of families in 
vendetta, (Corsica ;) maintenance of 
deserted children; rescues from fire 
and water; faithfulness to master and 
mistress for sixteen years; adoption 
of seven orphans for fifteen years ; 
maintenance of master and mistress 
fallen into poverty ; devotion to the 
aged ; nursing the sick poor; killing 
a mad dog who inflicted fourteen bites. 
When “inexhaustible charity” and 
“ succor to the indigent” are mentioned, 
one would like to know whether they 


consisted inmere alms-giving Probably 
not ; because by “ charity” Montyon 
understood, not the momentary impulse 
which causes us to help a suffering 
fellow-creature, and then dies away, 


but the constant, durable affection 
which regards him as another self, and 
whose device is “ Privation, Sacrifice.” 

In the period, then, between 1819 
and 1864 seven hundred and seventy- 
six persons received Montyon rewards, 
two hundred and eleven of whom were 
men, and five hundred and sixty-five 
women. In M. Demay’s opinion, the 
disproportion ought to surprise nobody; 
for if man is gifted with virile courage, 
which is capable of being suddenly in- 
flamed, and is liable to be similarly 
extinguished, woman only is endowed 
with the boundless, incessant, silent 
devotion which is found in the mother, 
the wife, the daughter, the sister. This 
dear companion, given by God to man, 
is conscious of the noble mission allot- 
ted her to fulfil on earth. We behold 
the results in her acts, and m what 
daily occurs in families. Abnegation, 
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with her, is a natural instinct. “She 
may prove weak, no doubt; she may 
even go astray: but, he assured, she 
always retains the divine spark of 
charity, which only awaits an oppor- 
tunity to burst forth into a brilliant 
flame. Let us abstain, there ore, from 
casting a stone at temporary error; 
let us pardon, and forget, Our char- 
ity will lead her back to duty more 
efficaciously than all the moral stigmas 
we could possibly inflict.” 

The years more fruitful in acts of 
devotion appear to have been 1851, 
1852, and 1857, in which twenty- 
seven and twenty-eight prizes were 
awarded. Their cause is, that previ- 
ously the Academy received memorials 
from the authorities only. But after 
making an appeal to witnesses of 
every class and grade, virtue, if the 
expression may be allowed, overflowed 
in all directions. Lives of heroism 
and charity, hidden in the secrets of 
the heart, were suddenly brought to 
the light of day, to the great surprise 
of their heroes and heroines. During 
the same period there were distributed, 
in money, three hundred and sixty- 
four thousand francs, (sixteen thousand 
pounds ;) in medals, four hundred and 
eighteen thousand five hundred and 
fifty franes, (sixtegn thousand seven 
hundred and forty-two pounds ;) total, 
seven hundred and eighty-two thou- 
sand five hundred and fifty francs, 
(thirty-two thousand seven hundred 
and forty-two pexnds.) The Montyon 
prizes are worth having, and not an 
insult to the persons to whom they 
are offered. The sums of money 
given range as high as one, two, three, 
and even four thousand franes; the 
medals vary in value from five and 
six hundred to a thousand franes: but 
even a five hundred frane or twenty- 
pound medal is a respectable token of 
approbation and esteem. In some few 
cases, both money and a medal are 
bestowed. 

It may be said that the persons to 
whom these prizes are given would 
have done the same deeds without 
any reward. True; and therein lies 
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their merit. And ought money to be 
given to recompense virtuous acts? 
Yes, most decidedly ; because it will 
confer on its recipients their greatest 
possible recompense—the power of 
doing still more good. Money gifts 
are not to be depreciated so long as 
there are orphans to sustain, sick poor 
to nurse, and infirm old age to keep 
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Finally, is charity the growth of 
one period of life rather than of 
another ? On inspecting the lists, we 
find children, six, twelve, thirteen years 
of age, and close to them octogenarians, 
one nonagenarian, one centenarian ! 
If noble courage does not want for ful- 
ness of years, it would appear not to 
take its leave on their arrival. 


from starvation. 





{ortcrmat.] 


THE CHRISTIAN CROWN. 
BY JOHN SAVAGE, 


I. 


TEN centuries and one had trod 
Jerusalem, since when, 

In mortal form, the Son of God 
Died for the sons of men. 


Il. 


And they who in the Martyr found 
Their Saviour, wailed and wept, 
That gorgeous horrors should abound 
Where Christ the Blessed slept. 





4 OI. 





From clam’rous towns, and forests’ hush, 
As cascades from the gloom 

Of caves, crusaders eastward rush 
To win the holy tomb. 


IV. 


Their corselets, steel and silver bright, 
Neath swaying plumes displayed, 

Now dance, like streams, in lines of light, 
Now loiter on in shade. 





The Christian Crown. 


Vv. 


Their crosses glow in every form 
Inspiring vale and mart, 

As through earth’s arteries they swarm, 
Like blood back to the heart. 


Vi. 


Tis mid-day of midsummer’s heat ; 
Faith crowns the live and dead: 
Jerusalem is at their feet, 
Brave Godfrey at their head. 


Vit. 


Within the walls, the ramparts ring 
As proudly they proclaim 

Great Godfrey de Bouillon as king! 
A king in more than name. 


Vill. 


The ruby-budding crown to bind 
About his head, they stood : 

Another crown is in his mind; 
For rubies, blobs of blood. 


rx. 


“No, no!” and back the bauble flings, 
“ No gold this brow adorns 
Where willed He, Christ, the King of kings, 
To wear a crown of thorns.” 


x. 


Let not the glorious truth depart 
Brave Godfrey handed down: 

A king whose crown is in his heart, 
Needs wear no other crown. 


vou. 1, 47 
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From The Lamp. 


UNCONVICTED; OR, OLD THORNELEY'S HEIRS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE READING OF THE WILL. 


NEARING the brink of a discovery, 
yet dreading to approach the edge, 
lest a false step should precipitate you 
into a chaos of darkness ; holding the 
end of an intricate web in your hand, 
yet not daring to follow the lead, lest 
you should lose yourself in its mazes 
—so I felt on the morning succeeding 
my visit with Detective Jones to Blue- 
Anchor Lane; so, likewise, had that 
astute officer and faithful friend ex- 
pressed himself when we had parted 
the night before. 

“ You see, sir,” he said, “the whole 
of what we have gathered this even- 
ing may only mean that Mr. Wilmot 
has got mixed up with this De Vos 
or Sullivan in some gambling trans- 
action, who, hearing that he’s left sole 
heir to poor Thorneley’s fortune, 
means to hold whatever knowledge he 
possesses as a threat over him to ex- 
tort money. Then, as to what passed 
at ‘ Noah’s Ark, why, it may mean a 
good deal, and it may just mean noth- 
ing, as not referring to the parties we 
know of. I don’t wish to raise your 
hopes, sir; and until I’ve consulted 
with Inspector Keene and seen what 
he’s ferreted out, I wouldn’t like to 
say that we’d gained as much as I 
thought we should from our move to- 
night.” 

On my table I found a broad black- 
bordered letter. It was a formal in- 
vitation on the part of Lister Wilmot, 
as sole executor, to attend old Thorne- 
ley’s funeral on the following Tues- 
day. 

The intervening days were dark, 
and blank with the blankness of de- 


spair. Vigilant, energetic, and pen- 
etrating as was that secret, silent 
search of the detectives, no real clue 
was found to the mystery of the mur- 
dered man’s death; no light thrown 
upon the black page in the history of 
that fatal Tuesday evening, save what 
our own miserable suspicions or falla- 
cious hopes suggested. De Vos had 
entirely disappeared from the scene, 
leaving no trace of his whereabouts. 
Wilmot’s public movements, though 
closely watched by the lynx-eyed 
functionaries of the law, were perfect- 
ly satisfactory: and the housekeeper 
remained closeted in her own room, 
intent, apparently, upon making up 
her mourning garments for her late 
master, and fairly baffling Inspector 
Keene in his insidious atiempts to 
elicit a word further, or at variance to 
what she stated at the inquest, by her 
cool, collected, and straightforward re- 
plies to his ’eute cross-questioning. 
And yet, in concluding the short in- 
terviews between Mr Inspector and 
Merrivale, at which I was generally 
present, after a silent scrape at his 
chin, and a hungry crop at his nails, 
he would still repeat with a certain 
little air of quiet confidence, “ Good- 
day, gentlemen. I think I am on the 
scent.” 

Meanwhile the verdict at the in- 
quest had gone forth and done its 
work; and Hugh Atherton was fully 
committed for trial next sessions at 
the Old Bailey. These were to take 
place early in November, and the 
thought of how terribly short a time 
was left till then filled us with a fear- 
ful, heart-sickening dread lest all, 
upon which hung the issues of life or 
death, could not be accomplished in 
so little space. True that a respite 
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might be asked, and the trial post- 
poned until the following sessions ; 
but upon what plea could the request 
be preferred? Some evidence not 
yet forthcoming. What cvidence 
could we hope for? upon what future 
revelation could we rely? At present 
there was nothing, absolutely nothing, 
but our vague conjectures, our blind 
belief in the acuteness of the police 
officers whom we were employing. 

And Ada Leslie, what of her? 
Every day, and twice a day, I went 
to Hyde-Park Gardens, sometimes 
with Merrivale, sometimes alone, re- 
peating every detail, every minute 
particular, every circumstance, and 
going though everything with her 
said or done by each one concerned. 
It seemed to be her only comfort and 
support, after that better and higher 
consolation promised to the weary and 
heavy-laden, and which both she and 
Hugh knew well how to seck. 

“Tell me all,” she would say—* the 
good and bad. I can bear it better if 
I know nothing is kept back. To de- 
ceive me would be no real kindness; 
and who has a better right to know 
everything than I, who am part of 
himself? We shall be man and wife 
soon, in the sight of God and the 
world, and then nothing can separate 
us in other men’s minds: but till then 
I am truly and faithfully one with 
him; and what touches him touches 
me, only infinitely more because it is 
for him. Don’t you know what the 
idyl says about the fame and shame 
being mine equally if his? But bet- 
ter and holier words still have beer 
spoken, and I say them often to my- 
self now when I think of the time 
which is coming: ‘ They two shall be 
one flesh.’ ” 

Strangely enough, though fully con- 
scious of Atherton’s danger, of the 
awful position in which he stood, she 
never seemed to take count for one 
instant that the simple plea of inno- 
cence on his part, and the belief of it 
on ours, would not weigh one feather’s 
weight in the heavy balance of evi- 
dence against him. 


Since my encounter with Mrs. Les- 
lic, that lady and I had been cold and 
distant, conversing the least possible 
within our power, and avoiding one 
another by mutual consent. But onc 
thing I noted, that come when I 
would, early or late, with news or 
without, alone or accompaazied by 
Merrivale, whose visits seemed a 
great comfort to Ada, Lister Wilmot 
was certain to have forestalled me, 
and given in his version, cither per- 
sonally or by letter, of whatever had 
happened. And I found the effect of 
this was, that Mrs. Leslie was speak- 
ing of Hugh as guilty, though “ poor 
Lister sti!l persists in trying to think 
him innocent ;” and was publishing 
about wherever she could that I had 
volunteered to give evidence against 
him. Ada took a different view of 
Wilmot’s conduct. 

“T think, guardian, that Lister’ is 
almost mad,” she said one day. 
“Te talks quite wildly sometimes 
to me. We never thought he had 
a very clear head; and now he 
seems to be so incoherent and contra- 
dictory in all he says, and this confus- 
es mamma, and makes her get wrong 
notions about it all. But he is so 
kind and good to me now. Once I ° 
thought he didn’t like me; but he is 
quite changed now.” 

On the Saturday she was allowed 
to see Hugh, now lodged in Newgate 
Prison. She went with Wilmot and 
her mother; but she saw him alone, 
with only the warder present. Con- 
trary to my expectations, she was 
calmer and happier, if one can use 
such a word, knowing all the anguish 
of the heart, than before. They had 
mutually strengthened and comforted 
each other. She repeated to me a 
great deal of what passed when I 
saw her in the evening; but she ney- 
er said one word of what had passed 
about myself; she never brought me 
any message; and when I asked her 
if Hugh had expressed a wish to see 
me, she only replied, “ No, he thinks 
it is best not—at least at present.” 
The same reply came through Merri- 
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vale, who seemed puzzled by it; the 
same through Lister Wilmot, who 
was offensively regretful for me. I 
could not bear it, and I gave utter- 
ance to the pent-up feeling which raged 
within me. I told him that none of 
his meddling was needed between my- 
self and Hugh Atherton, and I hinted 
that the ré/e he had taken upon him- 
self to play now would before many 
days were over be changed in a very 
unpleasant manner. A covert sneer 
curled his thin lips, and there was an 
evil light in his eyes, as he replied 
that he was not afraid of any plot 
that might be hatched against him, 
and he could make excuses for my ex- 
cited feelings “As to myself,’ he 
concluded, “ Iam prepared for every- 
thing.” 

Tuesday, the day appointed for 
the burial of Gilbert Thorneley, at 
last arrived; and those invited to at- 
tend assembled for the time in Wim- 
pole street to pay their tribute of ho- 
mage to the man who had swept his 
master’s office in his youth, and died 
worth more than a million of money 
in the Funds. They flocked thither 
at the bid of his nephew and reported 
heir; his comrades on ’change, his 
compeers in wealth, his fellow-citizens ; 
those men who had passed through the 
same evolutions of barter and ex- 
change, of tare and tret, of selling out 
and buying in, of all that busy tu- 
mult of money-making in which the 
dead man lying in his silver-plated 
coffin up.stairs, and covered by the 
handsome velvet pall, had borne his 
share even to the fullest. For Wil- 
mot had given orders for the funeral 
to be conducted on a scale befitting 
the magnificence of the fortune which 
his uncle left behind him; and the 
management of the affair had been 
placed in the hands of an undertaker 
whose reputation for conducting peo- 
ple to their grave with every mourn- 
ful splendor of state and style was 
irreproachable. But amid those fun- 
eral plumes, those heavy trappings, 
those sombre mantles, those long hat- 
bands arid scarfs of richest silk, there 
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was no eye wet with sorrow, no brow 
shadowed by regret, no heart that 
was heavier for the loss of the one 
going to his grave. It was a funeral 
without a mourner. On Lister Wil- 
mot’s face was the half-concealed tri- 
umph and elation, under an affected 
grief too evidently put on for the dull- 
est man to ‘believe in; and the only 
one who would have mourned, nay 
who did mourn, for the murdered 
man, lay in his cell within the walls 
of Newgate, stigmatized with the 
brand of wilful murder of him. So 
the gloomy pageant set out with its 
hearse-and-four, its dozen mourning- 
coaches, its string of private carriages 
belonging to the rich men invited there 
that day. So we went to Kensal 
Green and laid Gilbert Thorneley in 
the new vault prepared for him, lonely 
and alone—* dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes”—until the resurrection. 

When the last solemn words had 
been read over the open grave and 
the earth thrown with hollow sound 
upon the coffin, we turned to depart. 
A greater portion of the large assem- 
bly dispersed in their carriages on 
their various ways, and a few were 
asked to return to Wimpole street 
and be present at the reading of the 
will. Whether bidden or not, I had 
a reason for being there likewise, and 
had made up my miud what to do; 
but to my surprise Mr. Walker 
came up as we were leaving the 
cemetery, and invited me in Wilmot’s 
name to go back with them. 

In the dining-room where the in- 
quest had been held we gathered 
once again—some dozen of Thorne- 
ley’s oldest acquaintances, the two 
doctors, the rector of the parish with 
his three curates, myself, the house- 


_ keeper, and the other servants of the 


dead man’s household. The guests 
grouped themselves in different knots 
round the room, talking and gossiping 
together on the money market, the 
state of the country, of trade, of poli- 
tics, of I know not what, but mostly 
of the past and future concerning the 
house in which we were assembled, of 
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the murdered and the supposed mur- 
derer, whilst we waited tor Lister 
Wilmot and his two lawyers. The 
servants placed themselves in a row 
near the door, the housekeeper some- 
what apart behind the rest, as if 
shrinking from notice. Very striking 
she looked in her deep mourning, 
gown, fitting with perfect exactitude, 
her light hair streaked here and there 
with silver threads braided beneath a 
close tulle-cap, very: pale very self- 
possessed, but with that dangerous 
look in the cold blue eyes and pecu- 
liar motion of the eyelids which Mer- 
rivale had described as. “a scintillat- 
ing light and a shivering.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour 
the three came in—Thorneley’s ex 
ecutor and two lawyers; Smith, the 
senior partner—one of those pompous 
old men who are met up and down 
the world, embodying, only in a wrong 
sense, the conception of a late spiritu- 
al writer of “a man of one idea,” that 
idea being self—carrying in his hand 
a large parchment folded in familiar 
form and indorsed in the orthodox 
ealigraphy of a law-office. The hum 
of conversation ceased as they enter- 
ed and advanced to the top cf the 
room, where a small table was placed, 
upon which the lawyer deposited the 
document. I glanced round the room. 
All eyes were turned upon the three, 
who were now seating themselves at 
the table in question, with the eager 
curiosity of men going to hear news. 
The expression of triumph upon Lis- 
ter Wilmots face had deepened yet 
more visibly ; but underneath I fan- 
cied I perceived a lurking anxiety, 
and especially when his eye fell with 
a quick, sharp glance upon myself, 
and’ then as quickly leoked away. 
The two lawyers appeared very full 
of their own importance, and were 
very obsequious to their new client. 
Lastly I looked at the housekeeper. 
Two hectic spots now burned upon 
her singularly pale cheeks, andher lips 
were tightly compressed; her hands, 
delicate and white for a woman in her 
position, wandered restlessly over 
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each other. Pernaps it was but very 
natural agitation, for those who had 
served so long and faithfully were no 
doubt expecting to be remembered in 
the will of their late master. 

“Are you ready, Mr. Wilmot?” 
asked Smith, wiping his gold specta- 
cles and adjusting them on his nose. 

Wilmot bowed assent; and the 
lawyer unfolding the parchment, read 
in loud, high, nasal tones, “The last 
will and testament of the late Gilbert 
Thorneley, squire, of 100 Wimpole 
street, in the parish of St. Mary-le- 
bone, London, and of the Grange, 
Warnside, Lincolnshire.” 

A dead silence reigned throughout 
the room ; as the saying is, you might 
have heard a pin drop. One thing 
only was audible to my ear, sitting 
a few feet distant, and that was the 
heavy pant of the housekeeper’s 
breathing. Smith read on. 

The said Gilbert Thorneley be- 
queathed to his nephew, Hugh Ather- 
ton, the sum of £5000, free of legacy- 
duty; to his housekeeper an annuity 
of £100 per annum for life; to his 
butler and coachman annuities of £50 
per annum for life, all free of legacy- 
duty, and £20 to the other servants 
for mourning, with a twelvemonth’s 
wages ; to hia nephew, Lister Wilmot, 
the whole of his landed property, all 
moneys vested in the Funds, all per- 
sonal property, furniture, carriages, 
horses, and plate, as sole residuary 
lezatee. 

This was the gist and pith of Gil- 
bert Thorneley’s will, which further 
bore date of the 19th of August in the 
present year, and was witnessed by 
William Walker, of the firm of Smith 
and Walker, and Abel Griffiths, Smith 
and Walker’s clerk. By it Lister 
Wilmot came into an annual income 
of something like £100,000; by it 
Hagh Atherton was cut off with a 
mere nominal sum from the joint in- 
heritance which his uncle had from 
his boyhood upward in the most un- 
equivocal manner and words taught 
him to expect. A murmur of sur- 
prise ran through the company assem- 
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bled. The equal position of the two 
nephews with regard to their uncle 
had been too publicly known for the 
present declaration not to excite the 
most unbounded astonishment. So cer- 
tain did it seem that the cousins would 
be co-heirs of Thorneley’s enormous 
wealth, that whispers had gone about 
pretty freely of that being the motive 
which induced Hugh Atherton to com- 
mit the crime imputed to him—the 
desire of entering into possession of 
the old man’s money. I gathered the 
thought in each person’s mind by the 
broken words which fell from them. 
“Then why did he do it ?’ Iheard one 
of the curates whisper to the other, 
and I knew that they thought and 
spoke of Hugh, believing him to be 
guilty. 

I waited for a few minutes after 
Mr. Smith had finished his pompous 
delivery of this document, purporting 
to be the last will and testament of 
the late Gilbert Thorneley, and then I 
rose from the remote corner where I 
had placed myself and confronted the 
two lawyers. 

“ Gentlemen,” I said, “ I take leave 
to dispute that will which has just 
been read.” 

A thunderbolt falling in the midst ot 
us could not have had a more astound- 
ing effect than those few words. 

“ Dispute the will!” shouted old 
Smith, purple in the face. 

“Dispute the will!” echoed Wal- 
ker. 

“Dispute the will!” 
all round. 

“God bless my soul, sir!” contin- 
ued Smith, rising from his chair and 
literally shaking with excitement, 
“what do you mean by that? Dis 
pute this will!’ striking the open 
parchment with his closed hand; 
“upon what grounds, Mr. Kavanagh 
—upon what grounds and by what 
authority do you dare to dispute it, 
made by wus, witnessed by ws, and 
which we know to be the genuine and 
latest testament of our late client ? 
What do you mean by it ?” 

“T dispute that will on the ground 


reverberated 
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of there existing another and a later 
will of Mr. Thorneley; and I dis- 
pute it on the part of those in whose 
favor itis made. Gentlemen, I have 
a statement to make, to the truth of 
which I am prepared to affix my 
oath.” 

Involuntarily I glanced at Lister 
Wilmot. He was deadly pale; but 
he returned my gaze very steadily, and 
I noticed the same evil light in his 
eye as [ had once before seen. Smith 
drew himself up and settled his thick 
bull-throat in his white choker, whilst 
his junior partner ran his hand through 
his hair, and seemed to prepare him- 
self for whatever was coming with a 
sort of “ Do your worst—I don’t care 
for you” air. 

“T hold in my hand,” I continued, 
“a memorandum from my journal, and 
dated October 23, 185—, last Tues- 
day, gentlemen; and I beg your par- 
ticular attention to the extract Iam go- 
ing to read to you— Received a note 
from Mr. Gilbert Thorneley, of 100 
Wimpole street, requesting me to cail 
on him this evening. Went at seven 
o’clock; made and executed a will for 
the same, under solemn promise not 
to reveal the transaction until after 
his funeral had taken place. In case 
of my death, to leave a memorandum 
of the same addressed to Mr. Hugh 
Atherton. Saw the will signed by 
Mr. Thorneley and witnessed by his 
footman and coachman. Made mem- 
orandum of same for H. A., as de- 
sired. Put it with private papers, 
addressed to H. A.’ That will, gen- 
tlemen, being of later date, will, if 
forthcoming, upset the will just read, 
and which is dated two months 
back.” 

There was a profound silence for 
some moments, broken only by the 
two servants, Barker the footman and 
Thomas the coachman, who both mur- 
mured in low but distinct tones, “ Right 
enough, sir; we did put our names to 
that there dockiment.” 

“TI don’t quite understand your 
‘statement, Mr. Kavanagh,” said 
Smith at last, with an air which plain- 
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ly said, “And I consider myself in- 
sulted by your making it.” 

“Tt is quite plain and straightfor- 
ward, Mr. Smith, though, of course, 
you are taken by surprise. Allow 
me to hand you this copy of the mem- 
orandum I have read to you, and to 
which I have signed my name.” 

“But where is that will, sir? 
Statements and memoranda go for 
nothing, if you can’t produce your 
proofs; and the will itself is the only 
proof.” 

“Where it is,’ I replied, “is best 
known to Mr. Wilmot, or yourselves, 
or to both. I never saw it after leay- 
Mr. Thorneley’s study on the evening 
of the 23d.” 

The two lawyers turned simultan- 
cously to Wilmot. 

“Did you know anything of this 
transaction, sir?” asked Walker. 

“Only so far as came out at the in- 
quest yesterday. Where is the will? 
I ask. Let Mr. Kavanagh produce 
it.” 

There was a world of defiance in 
his glittering eyes as he rose and 
faced me. 

“ Yes,” he cried again, with a hard, 
ringing voice, “let Mr. John Kavan- 
agh produce it.” 

“ Gently, Mr. Wilmot,” said Walk- 
er in an insinuating voice. “ Allow 
us to deal with this matter; it is real- 
ly only proper that we should.” 

“Only proper that we should,” 
echoed old Smith in his peculiar nasal 
twang. 

But Lister Wilmot waved them 
both imperiously aside ; and advanc- 
ing a step forward, he said with an 
evident effort to control himself: 

“T don't see, Kavanagh, what you 
can gain by bringing forward this ab- 
surd statement. Of course we all im- 
agined that the mysterious business 
upon which you saw my deceased un- 
cle the last evening of his life was in 
some way connected with making his 
will; and Mr. Smith, Mr. Walker, 
and myself searched through his pa- 
pers with the utmost care, and with 
this idea in our minds; but no will, 


no codicil, no letter, nor memorandum 
of later date than the one just read 
could anywhere be found. Knowing 
what an eccentric character he was, 
we came to the conclusion that, if any 
will posterior to this were made, he 
had destroyed it immediately after- 
ward.—Is this not so?” he turned to 
the two lawyers. 

“Tt is so,’ answered Walker, for 
self and partner. “We made the 
minutest investigation, and were all 
three together when the seals were 
removed which had been placed on 
everything by the police in charge of 
the house. Nothing could have been 
tampered with.” 

I was fairly baffled, and stood con- 
sidering what was the next best thing 
to do, when an old gray-headed man 
stepped forward and said that, if he 
might suggest, it would be satisfactory 
to hear in what particulars the deed I 
had drawn up differed from the one 
just made known. 

“Yes,” said Wilmot, with some- 
thing like a sneer; “let us hear what 
were the contents of this will which 
you say you drew up.” 

“Wilmot,” I answered, “the one 
whom that will, to my mird, most 
affected, for reasons which will pres- 
ently be obvious to all who listen to 
me now, was the only one who loved 
the old man in life whose remains we 
have just followed to the grave—the 
only one who, I know, mourns his 
death with all the sincerity of his true 
and noble heart. In his presence I 
would never publicly have dragged 
forward a history which is full of sin, 
of sorrow, of remorse. But he lies in 
a felon’s cell, charged, through a dark 
mysterious combination of events, and 
I firmly believe a deeply-laid scheme 
to work his ruin, with a felon’s crime. 
In his interest therefore, first of all, I 
must speak. There is also that of 
another concerned, who comes before 
most of those present as a complete 
stranger ; whether to all, I know not. 
—Gentlemen, I, like you, believed 
until this day week that Gilbert 
Thorneley died childless and a bache- 
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lor. Five-and twenty years ago he 
married a young and beautiful girl, an 
orphan, but possessed of an immense 
fortune. 
money. It was a joyless marriage, 
without love, without happiness. One 
son was born to them, and shortly 
after the young wife died. The boy 
grew up an idiot, hated, loathed 
by his father, who sent him far away 
from his sight, and who for more than 
fifteen years before he died never saw 
his child’s face. Remorse at last 
seems to have surged up in his heart, 
and he took a resolution to make what 
reparation he could for his past ne- 
glect. This is all which the deceased, 
Mr. Thorneley, confided to me in plain 
words; at the rest I can only darkly 
guess; but that much more might 
have been told which never passed 
his lips, that some terrible secret of 
the past remains still unrevealed, I 
am bound to say I feel convinced 
from the manner in which that little 
was revealed to me. Gentlemen, the 
will which I executed last Tuesday 
evening, and saw witnessed by the 
two servants now present, after be- 
queathing £10,000 a year to his neph- 
ew, Hugh Atherton, left the whole and 
entire of Gilbert Thorneley’s proper- 
ty, landed, personal, and in the funds, 
to his idiotson, Francis Gilbert Thorne- 
ley, now living ; and constituted Hugh 
Atherton as sole guardian of his cou- 
sin. With the exception of the same 
small legacies to the domestics of his 
household, no other bequest whatever 
was made; no other name mentioned. 
This will was executed as a tardy 
reparation for some wrong done to his 
dead wife.” 

There was the sound of adull, heavy 
fall,and a cry from one of the women 
in theroom. Mrs. Haag, the house- 
keeper, had fainted away. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
INSPECTOR KEENE SEES DAYLIGHT AT 
LAST. 
“And pray, may I ask who was 
left executor in this wonderful will, 


He married her for her, 
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since that item seems to have been 
omitted from an otherwise well-con- 
cocted story?” said Mr. Walker, as 
soon as the housekeeper had been 
carried out of the room, and order re- 
stored. 

“Mr. Atherton and myself were 
named executors.” 

“For which little business,” he con- 
tinued with unutterable irony, “ you 
were doubiless to receive some small 
compensation ?” 

“ You are mistaken,” I replied quiect- 
ly; “my name is not otherwise men- 
tioned than as being appointed to act 
with Hugh Atherton. No legacy was 
left to me, and I did not even receive 
the usual fee for drawing up the will. 
I mention this to remove any false im- 
pression which my previous statement 
may have given.” 

“ Most disinterested conduct on your 
part, I am sure, Mr. Kavanagh,” was 
the reply in the same sarcastic tones. 
“It was, however, probably understood 
that the securing £10,000 a year to 
your friend would not pass unrewarded 
by him.” 

I was losing my temper under the 
man’s repeated insults, and an angry 
reply had risen to my lips, when Wil- 
mot interposed. He had entirely re- 
gained his usual self-possession, and 
more than his usual confidence. Evi- 
cently, he had resolved to change his 
tactics, and treat me civilly. 

“We don’t wish to dispute your 
word, Kavanagh, but you must own 
there is some excuse for our unbelief. 
Here are all three of us—Smith, 
Walker, and myself—ready to take 
oath that no other will save the docu- 
ment just read was or is to be found 
amongst my late uncle’s papers; not 
so much as a hint of such a thing ex- 
isting. And here are you, without a 
shadow of proof in your hand, stating 
that a will, posterior to this one lying 
here, was made by you on the evening 
previous to my uncle’s death. The 
natural inference drawn is, that that 
will must now exist; we know it does 
not exist, or we must have found it, 
unless my uncle destroyed it immediate- 
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ly after it was made, namely, before he 
went to bed this day week. Do I put 
the case clearly and fairly, gentle- 
men?’ he continued, turning to the 
assembled company. 

The same old gentleman who had 
spoken before now again advanced. “I 
have known Gilbert Thorneley,” he said, 
“more than thirty years ; but that he 
was ever married, or had a child living, 
is as great news to me as to any here 
present who had known him but as a 
recent acquaintance. Still, if what 
Mr. Kavanagh says be true—and no 
offence to him—that son of whom he 
speaks must be living now, and must 
be found. You, Mr. Wilmot, have 
asked, as proof of this strange state- 
ment being true, where is the will? I 
now ask likewise,as proof of its genu- 
ineness, where is the heir? Where is 
the son of my old friend? Where is 
Francis Gilbert Thorneley ?” 

I was fearfully staggered by the 
question. Never before had it oc- 
curred to me that there would be a 
difficulty in finding the poor idiot when 


the time came for him to enter upon 


his inheritance. No doubt, no passing 
misgiving, had crossed my mind but 
that, along with the will I had drawn 
np, papers would be left and found, 
giving all-sufficient information of his 
whereabouts. For the first time the 
thought flashed across me that perhaps, 
after all, I had not acted wisely in 
maintaining the silence which had been 
exacted fom me by solemn promise. 
And that solemn promise! What had 
been old Thorneley’s motive in exacting 
it? Why should he wish such inevita- 
ble risks to be run, as he, a shrewd 
man of the world, would know must be 
run, of that final will being suppress- 
ed by the parties interested in the other 
one lodged at his lawyers’? Of what, 
of whom, had he been afraid? Was 
the secret and mystery of the will in 
any way connected with the secret and 
mystery of the murder? As these 
questions crowded themselves upon me 
during the brief moment which suc- 
ceeded the last speaker's queries, I 
looked round unconsciously on the ea- 
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ger, curious faces turned upon us, the 
actors in this scene; and suddenly my 
eye lighted upon a little man dressed 
in a dapper black suit, with a profu- 
sion of curly brown hair, and long 
beard, standing behind a group near 
the door. His eyes were fixed on 
mine—sharp, intelligent, p‘ercing, black 
eyes—with an expression in them 
which plainly bespoke a desire of at- 
tracting my attention; eyes that were 
familiar to me, whilst the rest of the 
man’s face and appearance was that 
of a stranger. Then one hand was 
lifted to his lips, and I saw him give 
a voracious bite at his nails. Ina 
moment light broke upon darkness, 
and I knew him in spite of flowing 
wig and beard, in spite of funeral black 
and well-fitting clothes, to be Inspector 
Keene. I suppose he saw a gleam of 
intelligence pass over my countenance, 
for he began a series of evolutions on 
his closely-cropped fingers, and I, luck- 
ily, could spell the words : * Close this ; 
see Merrivale.” I seized the idea, 
and turning to Wilmot and his law- 
yers, I said, “This matter is too 
serious to be dealt with otherwise than 
in legal form and place. Mr. Merri- 
vale or myself will communicate with 
Messrs. Smith and Walker. There is 
nothing further to be said at present ;” 
and I left the room, exchanging 
another glance with the inspector, who 
I knew would quickly follow me. 

Nor was I mistaken. I drove to 
Merrivale’s, and whilst in full tide of 
relating what had transpired in Wim- 
pole street, the little man arrived, 
still in mourning trim, but minus his 
wig and beard; and I am bound to 
confess that, despite the seriousness 
of the moment, I was almost over- 
powered by the ludicrous change which 
the doffing of those appendages had 
wrought in him—he looked so like 
a broom that had had its bristles cat 
short off. 

“You are a clever fellow, Keene,” 
said Merrivale ; “how upon earth did 
you contrive to pass muster amongst 
those city swells ?” 

The inspector bowed to the compli- 
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ment, but seemed no way abashed. 
“TI showed the inside of your purse, 
Mr. Merrivale. There was no diffi- 
culty in sight of that. Please go on, 
Mr. Kavanagh, and I'll wait.” 

I concluded in as few words as 
possible, anxiously desiring to hear 
what Keene had to say; and immedi- 
ately that I had finished, Merrivale 
turned toward him: 

“What do you think of it all, ia 
heaven's name ?” 

Mr. Inspector scraped his chin, and 
waited some moments before replying, 
his bright keen eyes glancing alter- 
nately from one to another of us. “If 
I were to tell you, sirs, all I think, 
you'd be tired of hearing me, for I’ve 
been thinking as hard as my brains 
could go for the last week past. If 
you'd have made a friend, Mr. Kay- 
anagh, of Mr. Merrivale or your 
humble servant in the matter you just 
now revealed, it might have helped 
me not a trifle—not a trifle. How- 
ever, I believe you did it for the best ; 
and after all I think we'll be even 
with them yet. But it is as confound- 
edly black a business as it ever fell to 
my lot to deal with; and Ive had 
businesses, gentlemen, as black as— 
well, as old Harry himself. You see 
there’s three points to follow up; and 
if we can tackle one securely, why, I 
consider we shall tackle ail, for I 
believe they hang together. “ First,” 
checking it off on his thumb, “ there’s 
the murder ; and the point there is to 
find who really bought that grain of 
strychnine which the chemist has 
booked. It rests between master and 
man to reveal; and I incline to the 
latter, and have my eye on him. 
Never tell me,” said the detective, 
warming with his subject, “that 
neither of them don’t know; I tell 
you one of them does know, and my 
name’s not Keene if I don’t have 
it out of them yet. That’s one 
point, an’t it, Mr. Merrivale?” Merri- 
vale assented. “Then the second,” 
checking number two off on his stumpy 
fore-finger, “ includes four parties, and 
their connection with each other ; the 
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man De Vos or Sullivan, the man 
O’Brian, Mr. Lister Wilmot, and the 
housekeeper.” 

“ The housekeeper, Mrs. Haag !” I 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir; Mrs. Haag, if that’s her 
name.” 

“ You think it is not?” 

“T know it isn’t.” 

“ You know it ?” 

“I do. When Jones showed me 
his notes, and repeated to me what 
you and he had heard in Blue-Anchor 
Lane last Thursday night, I smelt a rat, 
Mr. Kavanagh, and I followed my 
nose, sir. When I said I was on the 
scent, I meant it. From that hour I 
wrote down in my note-book, ‘Mrs. 
Haag, alias Bradley—Bradley, alias 
O’Brian ; her husband, escaped con- 
vict from New South Wales.’ For 
Jones indentified that man by a 
description in the hands of all of us in 
the foree. To have taken him there 
and then would simply have been 
madness, and insured your both being 
murdered in that villainous hole. But 
to follow out the connection between 
the housekeeper and him, him and 
Sullivan, Sullivan and Mr. Wilmot, is 
another point, an’t it, Mr. Merrivale?” 

Again Merrivale assented, his 
usually impassible face now stirred 
with the deepest, most anxious in- 
terest. 

“Ts ‘Sullivan’ 
name ?” he asked. 

“TI believe it is, sir. He’s thoroughly 
Irish ; but O’Brian isn’t, though he’s 
taken an Irish name. Sullivan’s been 
known to the police also in his time, 
and I fancy there’s a little matter in 
the wind which might introduce him 
again tous. They’ve both had their 
warning, though, from some quarter, 
and are in safe hiding somewhere or 
other as yet.” 

“Have you more to tell us about 
O’Brian ?” 

“Nothing more, sir, at present. 
There’s some dark secret and mystery 
hanging over him—a terrible story, I 
am afraid; but I can’t speak for 
certain just now.—Mr. Kavanagh,” 


De 


Voss right 
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suddenly glancing up at me, “ did you 
never see a likeness to any one in Mr. 
Wilmot ?” 

“No, not that I know of. We 
have often said he was like none of 
his relatives living, that was his uncle 
and cousin. Have you?” 

“It’s fancy, sir, no doubt. His 
mother died when he was very young, 
didn’t she ? and his father?” 

“Mrs. Wilmot died soon after his 
birth. His father I never heard of. 
He was a mauvais sujet, I believe.” 

“Ah! The inspector drew a long 
breath and relapsed into one of his 
silent moods, during which the process 
of scraping and gnawing was resumed 
with avidity. 

* And your third point?” said I, to 
arouse him. 

“My third point, gentlemen,” wak- 
ing up lively, and dabbing at his 
middle finger, “which, considering 
Mr. Atherton’s position at the present 
moment, seems to be the least import- 
ant or pressing, is, nevertheless, the 
one I am for pursuing immediately ,— 
to find this heir of whom mention has 
been made, Mr. Thorneley’s idiot son.” 

“Surely there is no hurry about 
that!” we both exclaimed. 

“Tt would appear not, gentlemen, 
perhaps to you, but there does to me. 
Supposing,” said the detective, leaning 
forward, and speaking very much 


more earnestly than he had hitherto. 


done—* supposing that the will you 
made, Mr. Kavanagh, was stolen, then 
secreted or destroyed on the night of 
Mr. Thorneley’s death, that being 
what I might call the dead evidence 
of the truth of what youstated publicly 
to-day, and supposing the parties who 
suppressed that will knew of the 
whereabouts of the heir, they would, 
I conclude, be equally anxious to sup- 
press the living evidence also—to get 
him out of the way. Do you follow 
me, gentlemen ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” we both exclaimed, for 
we felt he had a purpose in speaking; 
“you are right.” 

“Then, sirs, we must prosecute a 
search for this poor idiot fellow. I 


see my way at present very dimly and 
darkly ; but something tells me that 
on our road to find Mr. Francis 

Gilbert Thorneley we shall find also 
other links in the broken chain we 
are trying to piece together.” 

“How do you propose setting to 
work, Keene?’ asked Merrivale 

“ Mr. Atherton, being situated as he 
is, cannot act; it is therefore for Mr. 
Kavanagh to take it upon himself, 
being named executor. I have ascer- 
tained that Mr. Thorneley never went 
near his place in Lincolnshire. Why? 
Because his son lived there. Do you 
follow me, Mr. Kavanagh ?” 

“T do. You think I must visit the 
Grange immediately ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

. Light then at last seemed to be 
gleaming on our darkness ; not only a 
glimmer, but a full bright ray. There 
was consistency and connection in all 
that the inspector had put before us, 
though only as yet, to a great degree, 
in supposition. Merrivaie, agreeing 
with me that he would send us on no 
wild-goose chase, it was settled I 
should go down by the five-o’clock 
express train. 

In less than an hour I was standing 
at King’s Cross Terminus, and five 
minutes past five I was whirling away 
from London at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. At Peterborough we 
stopped for half-an-hour to change 
carriages, and I went into the waiting- 
room to get some refreshment. It 
was very full, for numbers of pas- 
sengers were travelling by that train to 
be present at some local races, and for 
some minutes I could not approach 
the counter. At last I contrived to 
edge in next toa rather tall man, very 
much enveloped in wraps, wearing a 
travelling-cap and blue spectacles. I 
asked for a cup of coffee and a sand- 
wich. Every one knows the degree 
of heat to which railway coffee is 
brought ; and waiting awhile for the 
sake of my throat before drinking it, I 
suddenly bethought myself of setting 
my watch by the clock in the room. 
I put up my glass to look for it ; it 
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was at the opposite end, and I turned 
my back upon my tall neighbor whilst 
altering the watch. When I turned 
round he was gone. I finished my 
coffee and paid for it. Bah! how 
mawkish a taste it had left in my 
mouth ; what stuff they sell in England 
for real Mocha! So I thought as I 
stepped out on the platform and 
walked up and down, awaiting the 
train and reading in a sort of dreamy, 


unconscious manner the advertise- 
meuts and placards covering the 
walls. Taylor Brothers, Parkins and 


Gotto, Heal and Son, Mudie’s Library, 
and all the rest,so well known Ha! 
what is this? “Murper: £100 
Reward,” for information leading to 
the detection of the murderer of 
Mr. Gilbert Thorneley ; and beneath, 
another, “ Reward of £50 offered for 
the apprehension of Robert Bradley,” 
dias O'Brian, escaped convict, with 
a full description of his personal 
appearance appended. “ Inspector 
Keene's work,” thought I to myself. 
One solitary female figure stood before 
me, reading the placard; a neat trim 
figure, clad in deep mourning garments, 
motionless, mute, and absorbed as it 
were in the interest of what she was 
perusing. What was it that made 
me start and shiver as my eye fell 
upon that statue-like form? what was 
it that, amidst an overpowering and 
unaccountable drowsiness creeping 
over me, seemed to sting me into life 
and vigilance? The answer was 
plain before me: staring at me with 
wildly-gleaming eyes, with a face 
startled out of its habitual calmness 
and self-possession, with fear and rage 
and a hundred passions at work in 
her ecuntenance, was old Thorneley’s 
housekeeper. “Mrs. Haag!” I ex- 
claimed; and almost as I spoke, a 
change sudden and rapid as thought 
took place in her, and she regained 
the cold passionless expression I had 
noticed that same afternoon. 

“The same, Mr. Kavanagh ;” and, 
inclining her head, she was passing 
on. 

“Stay!” I said, catching her by the 
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arm. “What are you doing here? 
Where are you going ?” 

“By what right do you ask me, 
sir?” was the reply in very calm and 
perfectly respectful tones. 

“By what right!” I cried with 
headlong impetuosity. “ By the best 
right that any man could have—the 
right of asking, or saying, or doing 
anything that may help me to detect 
the guilty and clear the innocent. 
Woman, there is some deadly mystery 
hanging around you, some guilty 
secret in which you have played your 
part, and which, by the heavens above 
us, I will unearth and bring to light! 
I will, I will!” 

What was the matter with me? 
My brain was dizzy; the lights, the 
station, the faces around me, the 
woman I was addressing, seemed to 
be going round and round, and | 
became conscious that my speech was 
getting incoherent. 

“You have been drinking, Mr. 
Kavanagh,” I heard a hard voice 
saying to me, with a slight foreign 
accent. Then a bell rang, and I was 
hurried forward by the crowd who 
were flocking on the platform ; hurried 
on toward a train that had come into 
the station whilst I had been engaged 
with the housekeeper. I remember 
entering a carriage and sinking down 
on a cushioned seat; then I lost all 
consciousness, until | heard a voice 
shouting in my ear, “ Your ticket, sir, 
please.” 

I started up. 

“Where am [?” 

“ Lincoln ; ticket—quick, sir.” 

I handed out my ticket. 

“This is for Stixwould, four sta- 
tions back on the line. Two extra 
shillings to pay.” 

“ Good heavens! 1 must have been 
asleep. How am I to get back?” 

“Don’t know, sir; no train to- 
night.” 

The money is paid, the door banged 
to, and we are shot into Lincoln 
station at nine o'clock, There was 
no help for it now but to make my 
way to the nearest hotel, and see what 
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means were to be had of returning to 
Stixwould—the nearest station to the 
Grange, and that was ten miles from 
it—or else pass the night here and 
take the earliest train in the morning. 
I bade a porter take my bag, and 
show me to some hotel; and I followed 
him, shivering in every limb, my head 
aching as I had never felt it ache 
before—sick, giddy, and scarcely able 
to draw one foot after another. Then 
I knew what had happened to me; it 
flashed across me all in a moment. 
That man, disguised and in spectacles, 
standing next to me at the refresh- 
ment-counter at Peterborough, was 
De Vos, and he had drugged my 
coffee. I felt not a doubt of it. 

In ten minutes we stopped at the 
Queen’s Hotel, and after engaging a 
room, I despatched a porter for the 
nearest doctor. To him I confided 
the object of my journey, what I 
believed had occurred to me, and the 
necessity there was for my taking 
such prompt remedies as should 
enable me to recover my full strength, 
energies, and wits for the morrow. 
Following his advice, after swallowing 
his medicine, I relinquished all notion 
of proceeding that night on my jour- 
ney, and went to bed. The next 
morning I awoke quite fresh and well; 
but what precious hours had been 
lost ! hours sufficient to ruin all hope 
of my journey bearing any fruits, of 
finding even a shadowy clue to the 
tangled web that seemed closing in 
around us. And Hugh Atherton lay 
in prison: and Ada, my poor sor- 
rowful darling, was breaking her heart 
beneath the load of misery which had 
come upon her. By eight o'clock I 
had started for Stixwould, and in half 
an hour alighted at that small station. 
I was the only “passeyger for that 
place, and 1 had to wait whilst the 
train moved off for the solitary porter 
to take my ticket. Just as the bell 
had rung, a man passed oft from 
some door and went up to one of the 
carriages. “Could you oblige me 
with a fusee, sir?” I heard him say. 

Some one leaned forward and hand- 


ed out what was asked for; it was the 
tall man in spectacles who had stood 
next to me at Peterborough station. 
The train moved off just as I rushed 
forward, rushed almost into the arms 
of the other man who had asked for 
the fusee. Wonders would never cease ! 
It was Inspector Keene. 

“ Thank God, it is you!” 

“Yes, sir—myself. In a moment 
—I must telegraph up to town ;” and 
he ran into the office. 

“Now, sir,” he said when ne came 
out, “what has happened to bring you 
here this morning from Lincoln ?”’ 

I told him, and expressed my 
astonishment at seeing him. 

“We heard last night that Mrs. 
Haag had left London and taken her 
ticket for this place. I took the night 
mail to look after the lady and warn 
you, sir. Now we had best posi off 
directly for the Grange. I’ve already 
ordered a fly and a pair of horses. 
We'll bribe the man, and be there in 
something less than an hour and a 
half. 

“That man you spoke to in the 
train was De Vos,” I said whea we 
had started. 

“T know it, sir. He was sent to 
watch you, I suspect; and treat you to 
that little dose in your coffee.” 

“ And the housekeeper?” 

“Oh! she, I imagine, is safe ahead 
there at the Grange. At any rate, 
she has not returned up the line; 
every station has been watched, and 
they would have telegraphed to 
me.” 

O the dreariness of that drive! 
Rain poured down from the leaden, 
lowering sky and concentrated into 
a thick midst over the dismal wolds. 
Patter, patter, slush, slush, as we 
drove along the wet miry roads, the 
horses urged on to the utmost of their 
wretched, broken-down speed; and 
the damp chill air penetrating the old 
rotten vehicle and entering the very 
marrow of one’s bones. So we arrived 
at last before a low stone lodge that 
guarded some ponderous iron gates, 
A gaunt ill-favored man came out at 
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the sound of the wheels, and stared at 
us in no friendly manner. 

“Whar are ye from?” he called 
out. 

“From Mr. Wilmot,” answered the 
inspector. 

“Dunna b’lieve ye. Orders is for 
ne’run to go up to the house.” 

Keene opened the door of the fly 
and sprang out. 

“Look here, my man,” he said, 
producing his staff; “I’m a police- 
officer from London, and I’ve come 
down here about the murder of your 
master. Open the gate in the name 
of the law !” 

The man stared, pulled the keys 
out of his pocket, unlocked the gates 
and threw them open. The inspector 
jumped up beside the driver and bade 
him go on. 

A short avenue, lined on either side 
with magnificent trees, brought us to 
the gate of extensive but ill-kept 
pleasure-grounds, and so to the stone 
portico of the Grange. A peal of the 
bell brought an old woman to the door, 
who peered out suspiciously, and 
demanded what we wanted. 

“T am a detective-officer from Lon- 
don, and have a warrant for searching 
this house ;” and Keene putting the 
old hag aside, we passed into the 
hall. 

“Ye mun show me yer warrant or 
Ill have ye put out agin in double- 
quick time,” she said, scowling at the 
inspector. For reply the staff of 
office was again out of his pocket in a 
twinkling, and flourished before her 
eyes. 

“You take yourself off and show us 
over the house instantly, or it will be 
the worse for you.” 

The woman cowered, and muttering 
to herself, led the way across the 
spacious hall, and threw open a door 
on the left. ‘The house apparently was 
a low rambling building of ancient date, 
with panelled walls and high case- 
ment-windows. We traversed several 
rooms, bare in furniture and that 
struck one with a sense of utter cheer- 
lessness_ and want of_comfort.. This, 
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then, was the desolate isolated house 
which Gilbert Thorneley had owned 
and yet shunned so carefully during 
life ; this was the place where his idiot 
boy had probably dragged on the 
greater number of his miserable years, 
But I need not dwell upon our search 
through the house. 

High and low Inspector Keene 
ranged, looking into cupboards and 
dark closets, sounding the panelled 
walls and poking at imaginary trap- 
doors. With the exception of the old 
crone, who accompanied us, and a 
great tabby cat lying before the 
kitchen-fire, no trace of living soul 
was visible. 

“ Where’s young Mr. Thorncley?” 
said the inspector to her when our 
visitation was made. 

“ Never heard on him.” 

“ Who lives here ?” 

“Only myself.’ 

“ Where’s the lady who came here 
yesterday evening ?” 

A curious gleam shot from the old 
woman’s eyes. 

“ Dunno; no lady here.” 

“T shall take you into custody, if 
you won't tell.” 

“Then you mun do it—I’se nothing 
to say.” 

Keene turned to me. 

“ Our visit has been useless, sir. I 
used the threat, but I can’t take the 
woman on no charge; there is nothing 
left but to—” 

Hark! what sound was that which 
rang out upon our ears, which made 
our hair stand on end, and our hearts 
stand still! Shriek upon shrick of 
the most horrible, wild, unearthly 
laughter pealing from somewhere 
overhead. The old woman made a 
dash forward to the staircase, and 
called some name fhat was drowned 
in the eehoes of that terrible mirth. 
But in a second we had bounded past 
her and up the flight of stairs, and 
there, at the far end of the corridor, 
gesticulating and jabbering at us as 
we approached him with all the fearful, 
revolting madness of idiocy, was the 
man in whose features was stamped 
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the perfect likeness of old Gilbert 
Thorneley. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE TRIAL. 


Inspector Keene’s third point had 
been followed up and worked out: 
Francis Gilbert Thorneley, the lost 
heir was found; and the living evi- 
dence in favor of the will I had made 
was in our actual possession. That it 
should be so seemed a merciful inter- 
position of Providence; for we had 
little doubt but that it had been in- 
tended I should, under the influence 
of the stupefying drug administered 
by De Vos, be delayed on my journey, 
and so give time for him or the house- 
keeper, or both, to visit the Gramrge 
and effect whatever purpose they had 
in view. What had defeated them, or 
caused their failure, remained as yet 
a mystery. Equally mysterious was 
the way in which both the conspira- 
tors had managed to elude the vigil- 
ance of the police ; and bitter seemed 
the Inspector’s disappointment when, 
on arriving in London, he found no 
intelligence awaiting him of either 
manor woman. We brought up the 
poor idiot with us; and I took him to 
my own chambers, engaging a proper 
attendant to take charge of him, re- 
commended by the physician whom I 
called in to examine him. He seem- 
ed to be perfectly harmless, and tract- 
able as a child, but totally bereft of 
sense or reason, amusing himself with 
toys, picture-books, and other infantile 
diversions, by the hour. We tried to 
get some coherent account of himself 
from him, but to no purpose ; he knew 
his name and the name of the old 
man and woman who had been his 
sole guardians and companions, ap- 
parently for years. But beyond that, 
no information could be elicited ; and 
to all questions he would reply with 
some sort of childish babble or jabber. 
This was the heir to old Thorneley’s 
immense wealth. 

There now remained the two other 


points marked by the Inspector to fol- 
low up. Oh! how time was fast rushing 
on!—time that was so precious for 
life or death—and so little done as 
yet toward clearing away all that 
mountain of condemning evidence 
which would infallibly, in the eyes of 
any English jury, bring sentence of 
death upon the suspected murderer, 
The question forever rang in my 
ears, ““ Who bought that grain of 
strychnine on the 23d of October ?” 
Upon the discovery and _ identification 
of that person both Merrivale and 
myself, as also the counsel whom he 
had engaged for the defence, felt 
everything would hang. But up to 
the present moment, except in our 
own minds, not the shadow of a clue 
could befound. The 16th November, 
the day appointed for the trial of 
Hugh Atherton, approached with ter- 
rible nearness; and our confidence in 
all but God’s mercy and j.stice was 
ebbing fast away. After finding and 
bringing the lost heir to London, I 
wrote to Atherton by Merrivale, de- 
tailing all that old Thorneley had con- 
fided to me, the contents of the will, 
and my journey into Lincolnshire. I 
wrote, entreating him to see me; to 
let no cloud come between us, who 
had been such close friends from boy- 
hood, at such a moment; to turn a 
deaf ear to all influence that might 
suggest that I was acting otherwise 
than I had always done toward him. 
I wrote all the bitter sorrow of my 
heart at having been forced involun- 
tarily to give evidence that might be 
turned against him; all the self-re- 
proach I felt for not having yielded to 
his wish of returning home with me 
that terrible evening. 

He answered me in cold distant 
words, that under the circumstances 
it was best we should not meet; that 
Merrivale would act for him in all as 
he judged best; that he did not wish 
to be disturbed again before his trial. 
I showed the letter to Merrivale, and 
he told me he could not make it out, 
for that Hugh was quite unreserved 
with him on all points save this, and 
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to every suggestion he nad made to 
him of seeing me, he had invariably 
given the same reply, and declined to 
enter upon the subject. Then I had 
recourse to Ada Leslie ; but she only 
obtained the same result. 

“T told him, guardian,” she said, 
“ how true you were to him, how ear- 
nest and indefatigable in doing all you 
could for him, how sure I was that 
you loved him better than any thing 
on carth. But all the answer I got 
was, ‘No, Ada; not better than any- 
thing. Don’tlet us say anything more 
on the subject.’ What can he mean? 
for I am sure he meant something 
particular.” 

Was it hard to look in her face, 
meet her clear trusting eyes, and ans- 
wer back, “ You were right, Ada; he 
is laboring under some delusion?” 
Were they false words I spoke, my 
own heart giving them the lie? Thank 
God, no. I was true to her, true to 
him. 

The time between my journey into 
Lincolnshire and the day of the trial 
seems, on looking back, to be one 
dead blank, inasmuch as, do what we 
would, we were no nearer the solution 
of the mystery after those three weeks 
of research and watchfulness than we 
were on the morning succeeding the 
murder. There were the prolonged 
conferences of lawyers with counsel, of 
counsel with prisoner, of both with the 
detectives; and day by day I saw 
Merrivale’s face growing more care- 
worn, stern, and anxious; I saw both 
Inspector Keene’s and Jones’s baffled 
looks; and—worse, far worse than 
all—I saw Ada Leslie wasting away 
before me, withering beneath the 
blighting sorrow that had fallen upon 
her young life. Oh! the terrible an- 
guish written upon that wan, worn 
face that would be lifted up to mine 
each time I saw her, the unspeakably 
painful eagerness of her tones as she 
would ask, “Is there any news ?” and 
the touching calmness of her despair- 
ing look sueceeding the answer which 
blasted the hopes that kept cruelly 
rising in her breast only to be crushed ! 
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So the morning of the 16th of 
November dawned upon us. For the 
defence Merrivale had engaged two of 
the most acute lawyers and most elo- 
quent pleaders then practising at the 
English bar, Sergeant Donaldson and 
Mr. Forster, Q.C. They were both 
personal friends of Hugh Atherton, 
both equally convinced of his inno- 
cence. On the part of the Crown the 
Solicitor-General, Sergeant Butler, 
and a Mr. Frost were retained—all 
eminent men. The judges sitting 
were the Lord Chief-Justice and 
Baron Watson. Although we arrived 
very early, the Court was crowded to 
suffocation ; and it was only by help 
of the police-officers and authorities 
that we could find entrance, although 
engaged in the principal case coming 
om Special reporters of the press, 
for London and the country, were 
eagerly clamoring for seats in the re- 
porters’ bench; and even foreign 
journals had sent over their “own 
correspondents,” such a general stir 
and sensation had the murder of Gil- 
bert Thorneley made far and near. 

Two or three trivial cases of em- 
bezzlement and stealing came first be- 
fore the Common Sergeant, whilst 
preparations for the one great trial 
were made, the witnesses collected, 
and the coun€el on either side holding 
their final conferences. At a quarter 
to eleven the Chief-Justice, followed 
by his brother judge, entered amidst 
profound silence and took his seat. 
They were both men who had grown 
old and gray in the administration of 
justice, who had for years sat in judg- 
ment upon the guilty and the not 
guilty—men whose ears were familiar 
with the details of almost every 
misery and crime known to human 
nature—men who had had their own 
griefs and trials; and on the venera- 
ble face of the superior judge many a 
deep furrow had been left to tell its 
tale, whether engraven by private sor- 
row, or sympathy for the mass of woe 
and suffering which passed so con- 
stantly before his eyes. I had the 
honor of being personally acquainted 
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with his lordship. How well I re- 
membered an evening, not so long 
ago, spent at his house with Hugh 
Atherton; when he, that eminent 
judge, that distinguished lawyer, had 
come up to me and talked of Hugh, 
of his talents, his eloquence, his grow- 
ing reputation! I remembered the 
sad, wistful expression of his eye as it 
dwelt upon my friend, and the tone of 
his voice, as he said with a deep sigh, 
“If my boy had lived, I could have 
wished him to have been such a one 
as he.” He remembered it also, if I 
might judge from the sorrowful gravi- 
ty of his countenance. I was standing 
beside Merrivale beneath the prison- 
er’s dock, facing the judge’s chair ; 
and in a few moments there was a 
rustle and stir throughout the court, 
and I saw the Chief-Justice pass his 
hand before his eyes for a brief sec- 
ond. Then was heard the loud harsh 
voice of the clerk of the court address- 
ing some one before him : 

“ Philip Hugh Atherton, you stand 
there charged with the wilful murder 
of your uncle, Mr. Gilbert Thorneley. 
How say you, prisoner at the bar— 
are you guilty or not guilty?’ 

A voice, low, deep-toned, and thril- 
ling in its distinctness, replied: “ Not 
guilty, my lord; not guilty, so help 
me, O my God!” and turning round, 
once again my eyes met those of Hugh 
Atherton. 

A great change had been wrought 
in him during the last three weeks, he 
had grown so thin and worn; and 
amongst the waving masses of his 
durk hair I could trace many and 
many a silver thread. Twenty years 
could not have uged him more than 
these twenty days passed in that 
felon’s cell, beneath the imputation of 
that savage crime. Who could look 
at him and think him guilty; who 
could gaze upon his open, manly face, 
so noble in its expression of mingled 
firmness and gentleness, in its guileless 
innocence and conscious rectitude of 
purpose, and say, “That man has 
committed murder”? My heart went 
out to him, as I looked on his familiar 
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face once more, with all the love and 
honor with which I had ever cherish- 
ed his friendship. 

A special jury were then sworn in. 
All passed unchallenged; and the So- 
licitor-General rose to open the case 
for the prosecution, and began by re- 
questing that all the witnesses might 
bqordered to leave the court. It is 
needless to say that I had been sub- 
peened by the crown to repeat the 
wretched evidence already given at 
the inquest; needless also to say that, 
not being personally present during 
the whole trial, I have drawn from 
the same sources as before for an ac- 
count of it. 

We had been given to understand 
that no other witnesses than those ex- 
amined before the coroner would be 
called against the prisoner; why 
should they want more? They had 
enough evidence to bring down con- 
demnation twice over. On the part 
of the defence I have before said up 
to that morning nothing fresh had 
been discovered that could in any way 
be used as a direct refutation of what 
had already been adduced, and would 
be brought forward again on this day. 

After the examina ion of the medi- 
cal men I was called into the witness- 
box, and examined by the Solicitor- 
General. To my former evidence I 
now added an account of what had 
passed between myself and the mur- 
dered man on the evening of the 23d, 
the contents of the will, my journey 
to the Grange, and the discovery of 
Thorneley’s idiotson. I likewise gave 
an account of my visit with Jones to 
Blue-Anchor lane. I noticed that this 
was ill-received by the Crown counsel ; 
but the judges overruled the Solici- 
tor-General’s attempt to squash my 
statements, and insisted upon my hav- 
ing a full hearing. At the end Ser- 
geant Donaldson rose to cross-ques- 
tion me. 

“Did Mr. Thorneley mention in whose 
favor his previous will had been made?” 

“He did not. Simply that he in- 
tended the will drawn up then to can- 
cel all others.” 
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“Can you remember the words in 
which he alluded to his wife and son?” 

“Perfectly; I wrote them in the 
memorandum addressed to Mr. Ather- 
ton, and which Mr. Merrivale has 
communicated to you.” 

The Chief-Justice: “Read the ex- 
tract, brother Donaldson.” 

Sergeant Donaldson read as fol- 
lows: “* Five-and-twenty years ago 
I married one much younger than 
myself, an orphan living with an aunt, 
ler only relative, and who died short- 
ly after our marriage. My ruling 
passion was speculation; and I mar- 
ried her, not for love, but for her for- 
tune, which was large; I coveted it 
for the indulgence of my passion. 
She was not happy with me, and I 
took no pains to make her happier. 
Few knew of our marriage. I kept 
her at the Grange till she died. Only 
I and one other person were with her 
at her death. She gave birth to one 
child, a boy. He grew up an idiot, 
and I hatedhim. But I wish to make 
reparation to my dead wife in the per- 
son of her son—not out of love to her 
memory, but to defeat the plans of 
others, and in expiation of the wrong 
done to her. I have never loved any 
one in my life but my twin-sister, 
Hugh Atherton’s mother: and him 
for her sake and his own.’ And then, 
my lord, follow the instructions for the 
will given to Mr, Kavanagh.” To 
the witness: “Did Mr. Thorneley 
give you any clue to the ‘ other per- 
son’ who was with him at his wife’s 
death ?” 

“ None at all.” 

“When you met the prisoner in 
Vere street, did he say he was going 
to visit his uncle then?” 

“No; on the contrary, he seemed 
anxious to come home with me. | 
should imagine it was an after- 
thought.” R 

“Mr. Wilmot has stated that you 
volunteered to give evidence against 
the prisoner: is it so?” 

“No; it is most false. I was sur- 
prised by detective Jones into an ad- 
mission; and when I found that it 
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would be used against Mr. Atherton, I 
did allin my power to get off attend- 
ing the inquest.” 

Reéxamined by the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral: “It was against your consent 
that the prisoner was engaged to your 
ward Miss Leslie, was it not?” 

“ Against my consent! Assuredly 
not. She had my consent from the 
beginning.” 

“You may go, Mr. Kavanagh.” 

The witness who succeeded me was 
the housekeeper. It was observed 
that she did not maintain the same 
calmness as at the inquest ; but her 
evidence was perfectly consistent, 
given perhaps with more eagerness, 
but differing and varying in no essen- 
tial point from her previous deposi- 
tions. 

Questioned as to whether she had 
been aware of Mr. Thorneley’s mar- 
riage, replied she had not, having al- 
ways been in charge of his house in 
town, first in the city and afterward 
in Wimpole street. He had often 
been from home for many weeks to- 
gether, but she never knew where he 
went, 

Cross-examined.—Could swear she 
had poured no ale out in the tumbler 
before taking it into the study—Bar- 
ker had been with her all the time— 
nor yet in the room. 

Sergeant Donaldson: “ Now, Mrs. 
Haag, attend tome. How long have 
you been a widow ?” 

“ Fifteen years.” 

“ What was your husband ?” 

“ A commercial traveller. He was 
not successful, and I went into service 
soon after I married.” 

“ Had you any children ?” 

“One son. He died.” 

“ When ?” 

“Years ago.” 

“ How many years ago?” 

“Twenty years ago.” 

“Ts Haag your married name?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did you bear the name of Brad- 
ley?” 

“T never bore such a name. 

a Belgian; so was my husband.” 





Iam 
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A paper was here passed in to Ser- 
geant Donaldson, and handed by him 
to the judges. 

The Chief-Justice: “This is a cer- 
tificate of marriage celebrated at Ply- 
mouth between Maria Haag, spinster, 
and Robert Bradley, bachelor, dated 
June, 1829, and. witnessed in proper 
legal form.” 

Witness: “I know nothing of it. 
My name is Haag by marriage. I 
am very faint; let me go away.” 

A chair and glass of water were 
brought to the witness. In a few mo- 
ments she had recovered and the 
cross-examination was renewed. 

“How came it that you were met 
in the middle of Vere street, when, by 
your own showing, you must then have 
turned out of the street before Mr. 
Kavanagh could have overtaken 
rou ?” 

“Mr. Kavanagh did not meet me. 
I have so said before. I went 
straight home after passing him and 
Mr. Atherton at the chemist’s shop. 
He is mistaken.” 

“What took you to Peterborough 
on the 30th of last month ?” 

“T went to visit a friend at Spald- 
ing. ” 

é How was it, then, that you return- 
ed to London by the twelve o'clock 
train the following day—I mean ar- 
rived in London at that hour ?” 

Witness hesitated for some time, 
and at last looked up defiantly. 

“What right have you to ask me 
such a question ?” 

Baron Watson: “You are bound 
to answer, Mrs. Haag.” 

Witness confusedly * “TI did not 
find my friend at home.” 

Sergeant Donaldson: “Do you 
mean to say you took that journey 
with the chance of finding your friend 
away ?” 

“T did.” 

To the Chief-Justice : “My lord, I 
am informed by Inspector Keene, of 
the detective service, that Mrs. Haag 
never visited Spalding at all; that she 
took a ticket for Stixwould, at which 
station she got out, and from which 


station she returned the following’ 
day.” 

Baron Watson: “ I don’t see what 
you are trying to prove, brother Do- 
naldson.” 

“T am trying to prove, my lord, that 
Mrs. Haag is not a witness upon whose 
veracity we can rely.” 

The Chief-Justice: “You must be 
well aware, Mrs. Haag, that the mys- 
tery of this second will, and discovery 
of your late master’s son, bear direct 
influence upon the charge of which the 
prisoner is accused. I think it highly 
necessary that you should be able to 
give a clear account of that journey of 
yours on the 30th of last month. For 
your own sake, do you understand ?” 

Witness violently: “Of what do 
you suspect me? I have related the 
truth.” 

Sergeant Donaldson : “ Excuse me, 
my lord, I shall call two witnesses pre- 
sently who will throw some light upon 
this person's movements. I have no 
further questions to put 
now.” 

Barker the footman and the other 
servants were next examined, and de- 
posed as before, with no additions nor 
variations. 

Mr. Forster in cross-examination 
drew from the cook a yet more confi- 
dent declaration that she had heard 
footsteps on the front-stairs leading 
from the third to the second floor on 
the night of the murder. Also that 
the housekeeper had “gone on awful 
at her for saying so; but she had 
stuck to her word and told Mrs. ’Aag 
as she wasn’t a-going to be badgered 
nor bullied out of her convictions for 
any ’ousekeeper ; and that afterwards 
Mrs. ’Aag had come to her quite soft 
and civil, your lordships, and said, 
‘ Here’s a suverin, cook, not to men- 
tion what you heerd ; for if you says a 
word about them steps, why,’ says she, 
‘you'll just go and put it into them 
lawyers’ ’eads as some of us did it, 
says she. But a oath’s a oath, my 
lordships ; and a being close and con- 
fined is what I could never abide or 
abear; and that’s every bit the truth, 
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‘and here’s her suverin back again, 

which I never touched nor broke 
into.” 

Baron Watson: “On your oath, 
then, you declare you heard a footstep 
on the front-stairs during the night 
of the 23d but you don’t know at what 
hour ?” 

“ As certain sure, my lord, as that 
you are a sittin’ on your cheer.” 

After eliciting a few more confirma- 
tory details, the witness was dismissed 
and Mr. Wilmot called. Nothing fur- 
ther was got out of him than what he 
had stated before the coroner. Either 
he was most thoroughly on his guard, 
or he really was, as he professed to be, 
ignorant of his cousin Thorneley’s ex- 
istence up to the day of the funeral ; 
ignorant of the contents of his uncle's 
will, until it was opened at Smith and 
Walker’s; totally unacquainted with 
the man Sullivan or De Vos ; innocent 
of having written the note seized upon 
the boy in Biue-Anchor Lane by de- 
tective Jones, all knowledge of or 
complicity with which he absolutely 
and solemnly denied. 

Questioned as to his motive for say- 
ing that Miss Leslie had been refused 
the consent of her guardian, Mr. Ka- 
vanagh, to her marriage, replied he 
had been distinctly told so by Mrs. 
Leslie, who had mentioned also that 
Mr. Kavanagh was attached to Miss 
Leslie himself, and had tried to make 
her break off the engagement. 

Inspector Jackson and Thomas Da- 
vis, the chemist, next gave evidence. 
The latter was cross-questioned by 
Sergeant Donaldson. Could not swear 
he did not leave the shop on the even- 
ing of the 23d between the time when 
he had sold the camphor and nine 
o'clock, his supper-hour; had tried 
hard to recollect since attending at the 
inquest, and had spoken to his wife 
and his assistant. The former thought 
he had; that she had heard him go 
into the back-parlor whilst she was 
down in the kitchen; the latter had 
said he had not left the shop until nine 
o'clock. Could swear he had sold no 
strychnine himself thatday. The en- 
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try was, however, in his own hand- 
writing. He had talked over the mat- 
ter repeatedly with James Ball, his 
assistant, but had gathered no light on 
the subject. The latter had been in 
avery odd state of mind since then. 
The murder seemed to have taken 
great effect upon him. He had be- 
come very nervous, forgetful, and ab- 
sent; and he (Davis) had been obliged 
to admonish him several times of late, 
that if he went on so badly he must 
seek another situation. 

James Ball replaced his master in 
the witness-box. He looked very hag- 
gard and excited, and answered the 
questions put to him, in an incoherent, 
unsatisfactory manner, very different 
from his conduct at the inquest. Ad- 
monished by the chief-justice that he 
was upon his oath and giving evidence 
iu a matter of life and death, had cried 
out passionately that he wished he had 
been dead before that wretched even- 
ing.—Ordered to explain what he 
meant, became confused, and said he 
had felt ill ever since the inquest. 

Cross-questioned by Mr. Forester : 
“Does your master keep an errand- 
boy ?” 

“Tea” 

“ Was he in the shop on the even- 
ing of the 23d ?” 

“ T don't remember.” 

“Qh! you don’t remember! Do you 
remember receiving a letter on the af- 
ternoon of the 24th containing a Bank- 
of-England £10 note ?” 

“T did not receive any letier.” 

“ But you received what is called an 
‘enclosure’ of a £10 note, did you 
not ?’ 

No answer. 

“Did you hear my question, sir ? 
Did you or did you not receive it ?—on 
your oath, remember !” 

No answer. 

The Chief-Justice: “ You must an- 
swer that gentleman, James Ball.” 

Still no answer. 

The Chief-Justice : “ Once more I 
repeat my learned brother’s question. 
Did you or did you not receive that 
£10 note on the 24th of October last? 
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If you do not answer, I shall commit 
you for contempt of court.” 

Witness, defiantly : “ Well, if I did, 
what’s that to any one here? I sup- 
pose I can receive money from my 
own mother.” 

Mr. Forster: “ You know very well 
that it did not come from your mother, 
but that it was hush-money sent you by 
the person to whom you sold the grain 
of strychnine on the evening of the 23d.” 

The Chief-Justice: “Is this so? 
Speak the truth, or it will be the worse 
for you.” 

Witness (in a very low voice) : “ It 
is.” 

Mr. Forster : “ Who was the person?” 

“[ don't know—indeed I don’t; 
but it wasn’t he,” (pointing to the pri- 
soner.) 

“ Was it a man or a jvoman ?” 

“ A woman.” 

“ Was it the housekeeper ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The Chief-Justice : “ Let Mrs. Haag 
be summoned into court.” 

The housekeeper was brought in and 
confronted with the witness. She was 
unveiled, and she looked Ball steadily 
in the face, the dangerous dark light in 
her eyes. 

The Chief-Justice : 
person ?” 

“No; I can’t identify her.” (The 
witness spoke with more firmness and 
assurance than he had done.) 

Mr. Forster, to Mrs. Haag: “Is 
this your handwriting?’ (A letter is 
passed to her.) 

“No; it is not.” 

“On your oath ?” 

“ On my oath.” 

“You can leave the court, Mrs. 
Haag.” 


“Ts that the 
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“ Now, witness, relate what took 
place about that strychnine.” 

“ A lady came into the shop that 
evening, just before that gentleman 
came in for the camphor, and asked 
for a grain of strychnine. I refused 
to sell it. She said, ‘ It’s for my hus- 
band; he’s a doctor, and wants to try 
the effect on a dog.’ I said, * Who is 
he? She said, ‘ He’s Mr. Grainger, 
round the corner, at the top of Vere 
Street.’ Iknew Mr. Grainger lived 
there—a doctor. I thought it was all 
right, and gave her one grain of strych- 
nine. Isaid, ‘1 shall run round pre- 
sently and see if it’s all right’ She 
said, ‘ Very well; come now if you 
like. I made sure now more than 
ever that it was all right. She paid 
me and left the shop. I told my mas- 
ter of selling it, along with a lot of 
other medicines. In the morning I 
heard that Mr. Thorneley had been 
poisoned by strychnine, and in the 
afternoon I received by post a ten- 
pound note and that letter.”—( Letter 
read by Mr. Forster: “ Say nothing, 
and identify no one. You shall receive 
this amount every month.”)—*“I 
guessed then it was from the person 
who had bought the strychnine, and 
that they had murdered old Thorneley. 
I am very poor, and my family needed 
the money. That is all.” » 

Mr. Forster : “ I have nothing fur- 
ther to ask.” 

The Chief-Justice : “Remove the 
witness, and let him be detained in 
custody for the present.” 

The Solicitor-General : “ This, my 
lord, closes the evidence for the pro- 
secution.” 

Sergeant Donaldson then rose to 
address the jury for the defence. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE AGE. 


VI. 


THE TRINITY OF PERSONS INCLUDED IN 
THE ONE DIVINE ESSENCE. 


Tue full explication of the First 
Article of the Creed requires us to 
anticipate two others, which are its 
complement and supply the two terms 
expressing distinctly the relations of 
the Second and Third Persons to the 
First Person or the Father, in the Trini- 
ty. “ Credo in Unum Deum Patrem,” 
gives us the doctrine of the Divine 
Unity, and the first term of the Trini- 
ty, viz., the person of the Father. 
“ Et in Unum Dominum Jesum Christ- 
um Filium Dei Unigenitum, et ex Pa- 
tre natum ante omnia secula; Deum 
de Deo, Lumen de Lumine; Deum 
Verum de Deo Vero; Genitum non 
Factum, consubstantialem Patri, per 
quem omnia facta sunt :” gives us the 
second term or the person of the Son. 
“Et in Spiritum Sanctum, Dominum 
et Vivificantem, qui ex Patre Filio- 
que procedit, quicum Patre et Filio 
simul adoratur et conglorificatur :” 
gives us the third term or the person 
of the Holy Spirit. Both these are 
necessary to the explanation of the 
term“ Patrem.” The proper order is, 
therefore, to begin with the eternal, 
necessary relations of the Three Per- 
sons to each other in the unity of the 
Divine Essence, and then to proceed 
with the operations of each of the 
Three Persons in the creation and 
consummation of the Universe. 

Our purpose is not to make a direct- 
ly theological explanation of all that is 
contained in this mystery, but only of 
so much of it as relates to its credibil- 
ity, and its position in regard to the 
sphere of intelligible truth. With 


this mystery begins that which is 
properly the objective matter of reve- 
lation, or the series of truths belonging 
to a super-intelligible order, that is, 
above the reach of our natural intelli- 
gence, proposed to our belief on the 
veracity of God. It is usually con- 
sidered the most abstruse, mysterious, 
and incomprehensible of all the 
Christian dogmas, even by believers ; 
though we may perhaps find that the 
dogma of thg Incarnation is really 
farther removed than it from the 
grasp of our understanding. Be that 
as it may, the fact that it relates to 
the very first principle and the prim- 
ary truth of all religion, and appears to 
confuse our apprehension of it, name- 
ly, the Unity of God—causes us to re- 
flect more distinctly upon its incom- 
prehensibility. Many persons, both 
nominal Christians and avowed unbe- 
lievers, declare openly, that in their 
view it is an absurdity so manifestly 
contrary to reason that it is absolute- 
ly unthinkable, and, of course, utterly 
incredible. How then is the relation 
between this mystery and the self- 
evident or demonstrable truths of 
reason adjusted in the act of faith 
elicited by the believer? What an- 
swer can be made to the rational ob- 
jections of the unbeliever? If the 
doctrine be really unthinkable, it is 
just as really incredible, and there 
can be no act of faith terminated up- 
on it as a revealed object. Of course, 
then, no inquiry could be made as to 
its relation with our knowledge, for 
that which is absurd and incapable 
of being intellectually conceived and 
apprehended cannot have any. relation 
to knowledge. It is impossible for 
the human mind to believe at one and 
the same time that a proposition is 
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directly contrary to reason, and also 
revealed by God. No amount of ex- 
trinsic evidence will ever convince it. 
Human reason cannot say beforehand 
what the truths of revelation are or 
ought to be; but it can say in certain 
respects what they cannot be. They 
cannot be contradictory to known 
truths and first principles of reason 
and knowledge. Therefore, when 
they are presented in such a way to 
the mind, or are by it apprehended in 
such a way, as to involve a contradic- 
tion to these first truths and princi- 
ples, they cannot be received until 
they are differently presented or ap- 
prehended, so that this apparent con- 
tradiction is removed. This is so 
constantly and clearly asserted by the 
ablest Catholic writers, men above all 
suspicion for soundness in the faith, 
that we will not waste time in proving 
it to be sound Catholic doctrine.* Of 
course all rationalists, and most Pro- 
testants, hold it as an axiom already. 
If there are some Protestants who 
hold the contrary, they are beyond the 
reach of argument. 

The Catholic believer in the Trini- 
ty apprehends the dogma in such a 
way that it presents no contradiction 
to his intellect between itself and the 
first principles of reason or the prim- 
ary doctrine of the unity of the divine 
nature. God, who is the Creator 
and the Light of reason, as well as 
the author of reyelation, is bound by 
his own attributes of truth and justice, 
when he proposes a doctrine as obliga- 
tory on faith, to propose it in such a 
way that the mind is able to appre- 
hend and accept it in a reasonable 
manner. This is done by the instruc- 
tion given by the Catholic Church, with 
which the supernatural illumination of 
the Holy Spirit concurs. The Catho- 
lic believer is therefore free from those 
crude misapprehensions and miscon- 
ceptions which create the difficulty in 
the unbelieving mind. He appre- 
hends in some degree, although it may 
be implicitly and confusedly, the real 


* See among others, Archbishop Manning on the 
Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 


sense and meaning of the mystery, as 
it is apprehensible by analogy with 
truths of the natural order. What it 
is he apprehends, and what are the 
analogies by which it can be made in- 
telligible, will be explained more fully 
hereafter. It is enough here to note 
the fact. This apprehension makes 
the mystery to him thinkable, or capa- 
ble of being thought. That is, it 
causes the proposition of the mystery 
in certain definite terms to convey a 
meaning to his mind, and not to be a 
mere collocation of words without any 
sense to him. It makes him appre- 
hend what he is required to assent to, 
and puts before him an object of 
thought upon which an intellectual act 
can be elicited. It presents no con- 
tradiction to reason, and therefore 
there is no obstacle to his giving the 
full assent of faith on the authority of 
God. 

It is otherwise with one who has 


_been brought up in Judaism, Unitarian- 


ism, or mere Rationalism; or whose 
merely traditional and imperfect ap- 
prehension of Christian dogmas has 
been so mixed up with heretical per- 
versions that his mature reason has 
rejected it as absurd. There is an 
impediment in the way of his receiv- 
ing the mystery of the Trinity as pro- 
posed by the Catholic Church, and be- 
lieving it possible that God can have 
revealed it. He may conceive of the 
doctrine of the Trinity as affirming 
that an object can be one and three in 
the same identical sense, which -de- 
stroys all mathematical truth. Or he 
may conceive of it, as dividing the di- 
vine substance into three parts, form- 
ing a unity of composition and not a 
unity of simplicity. Or he may con- 
ceive of it as multiplying the divine 
essence, or making three co-ordinate 
deities, who concur and co-operate 
with each other by mutual agreement. 
These conceptions are equally absurd 
with the first, although it yequires 
more thought to discern their absurd- 
ity. It is necessary then to remove 
the apparent absurdity of the doctrine, 
before any evidence of its being a re- 
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vealed truth is admissible. The first 
misconception is so extremely crude, 
that it is easily removed by the simple 
explanation that unity and trinity 
are predicated of God in distinct and 
not identical senses. The second, 
which is hardly less crude is disposed 
of by pointing out the explicit state- 
ments in which the simplicity and in- 
divisibility of the divine substance in 
all of the Three Persons is invaria- 
bly affirmed. The third is the only 
real difficulty, the only one which can 
remain long in an educated and in- 
structed mind. The objection urged 
on theological or philosophical grounds 
by really learned men against the 
dogma of the Trinity, is, that it im- 
plies Tritheism. The simplest and 
most ordinary method of removing 
this objection, is by presenting the ex- 
plicit and positive affirmation of the 
church that there is but one eternal 
principle of self-existent, necessary 
being, one first cause, one infinite 
substance possessing all perfections. 
This is sufficient to show that the 
church denies and condemns Trithe- 
ism, and affirms the strict unity of 
God. But, the Unitarian replies, you 
hold a doctrine incompatible with this 
affirmation, viz., that there are three 
Divine Persons, really distinct and 
equal. This is met by putting for- 
ward the terms in which the church 
affirms that it is the one, eternal, and 
infinite essence of God which is in 
each of the Three Persons. The 
Unitarian is then obliged to demon- 
strate that this distinction of persons 
in the Godhead is unthinkable, and 
that unity of nature cannot be 
thought in connection with triplicity 
of person. This he cannot do. The 
relation of personality to nature is too 
abstruse, especially when we are 
reasoning about the infinite, which 
transcends all the analogies of our 
finite self-consciousness, to admit of a 
demonsgration proving absolutely that 
unity of nature supposes unity of per- 
son, and vice versa, as its necessary 
correlative. The church affirms the 
unity of substance in the Godhead in 
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the clearest manner, sweeping away 
all ground for gross misconceptions of 
a divided or multiplied deity; but 
affirms also trinity in the mode of 
subsistence, or the distinction of Three 
Persons, in each one of whom the 
same divine substance subsists com- 
pletely. This affirmation is above 
the comprehension of reason, but not 
contrary to reason. Even Unitarians, 
in some instances, find no difficulty in 
accepting the statement of the doc- 
trine of the trinity made by our 
great theologians, when it is distinct- 
ly presented to them; and in the 
beautiful Liturgical Book used in 
some Unitarian congregations, the or- 
thodox doxology, “ Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost,” has been restored. 

The absurd misconception of what 
the church means by the word Trinity 
being once removed, the evidence that 
her doctrine is revealed, or that God 
affirms to us the eternal, necessary dis- 
tinction of three subsistences in his in- 
finite being, becomes intelligible and 
credible. Reason cannot affirm the 
intrinsic incompatibility of the proposi- 
tion, God reveals himself as subsisting 
in three persons, with the proposition, 
there is one God; and therefore cannot 
reject conclusive evidence that he does 
so reveal himself through the Catholic 
Church. For aught reason can say, 
he may have so revealed himself. If 
satisfactory evidence is presented that 
he has done so, reason is obliged, in 
consistency with its principles, to exam- 
ine and judge of the evidence, and as- 
sent tothe conclusion that the Trinity is 
arevealed truth. Thisis enough forall 
practical purposes, and as much as the 
majority of persons are capable of. 
But is this the wtimatum of reason? 
Is it not possible to go further in show- 
ing the conformity of the revealed 
truth with rational truths? Several em- 
inent theologians have endeavored to 
take this further step, and to construct a 
metaphysical argument for the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Some of the great con- 
templatives of the church, who are real- 
ly the most profound and sublime of her 
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theologians and philosophers, have also 
through divine illumination appeared 
to gain an insight into the depths of 
this mystery. For instance, St. Igna- 
tius and St. Francis de Sales both af- 
firm that the truth and the mutual har- 
mony of all the divine mysteries were 
made evident to their intelligence in 
contemplation. In modern times, Bos- 
suet, Lacordaire, and Dr. Brownson 
have reasoned profoundly on the ra- 
tional evidence of the Trinity, and a 
Roman priest, the Abbate Mastrofini, 
has published a work entitled “ Meta- 
physica Sublimior,” in which he pro- 
poses as his thesis, Given divine revela- 
tion, to prove the truth of allits dogmas 
byreason. The learned and excellent 
German priest Giinther attempted the 
same thing, but went too far, and fell 
into certain errors which were censur- 
ed by the Roman tribunals, and which 
he himself retracted. It is necessary 
to tread cautiously and reverently, like 
Moses, for we are on holy ground, and 
near the burning bush. We will en- 
deavor to do so, and, taking for our 
guide the decisions of the Church and 
the judgment of her greatest and wisest 
men, to do our best to state briefly 
what has been attempted in the way of 
eliciting an eminent act of reason on 
this great mystery, without trenching 
on the domain of faith. 

First, then, it is certain that reason 
cannot discover the Trinity of itself. 
It must be first proposed to it by 
revelation, before it can apprehend its 
terms or gain anything to reason 
upon. Secondly, when proposed, its 
intrinsie necessity or reason cannot be 
directly or immediately apprehended. 
If it can be apprehended at all, it 
must be mediately, or through analo- 
gies existing in the created universe. 
Are there such analogies, that is, are 
there any reflections or representa- 
tions of this divine truth in the 
physical or intellectual world from 
which reason can construct a theorem 
parallel in its own order with this 
divine theorem? Creation is a copy 
of the divine idea. It represents 
God asa mirror. Does it represent 


him, that is, so far as the human 
intellect is capable of reading it, not 
merely as he is one in essence, but 
also as he is three in persons? 
Assuming the Trinity as an hypothe- 
sis, which is all we can do in arguing 
with an unbeliever, can we point out 
analogies or representations in crea- 
tion of which the Trinity is the ultimate 
reason and the infinite original? If 
we can, do these analogies simply 
accord and harmonize with the hypo- 
thesis that God must subsist in three 
persons, or do they indicate that this 
is the most adequate or the only con- 
ceivable hypothesis, or that it is the 
necessary, self-evident truth, without 
which the existence of these analogies 
would be unthinkable and impossible ? 
Do these analogies, as we are able to 
discover them, represent an adequate 
image of the complete Catholic dogma 
of the Trinity, or only an inadequate 
image of a portion of it ? 

It is evident, in the first place, that 
some analogical representation of the 
Trinity must be made in order to give 
the mind any apprehension whatever 
of a real object of thought on which it 
can elicit an act of faith, The terms 
in which the doctrine is stated, as for 
instance, Father, Son, Holy Spirit, 
eternal generation, procession or 
spiration, person, ete, are analogical 
terms, representing ideas which are 
otherwise unspeakable, by images or 
symbols. It is impossible for the 
mind to perceive that a proposed idea 
is simply not absurd, without appre- 
hending confusedly what the idea is, 
and possessing some positive appre- 
hension of its conformity to the logical, 
that is, the real order. Every distinct 
act of belief in the Trinity, therefore, 
however rudimental and imperfectly 
evolved into reflective cognition, con- 
tains in it an apprehension of the 
analogy between it and creation. If 
we proceed, therefore, to explicate this 
confused, inchoate conception, we 
necessarily proceed by way of expli- 
cating the analogy spoken of, because 
we must proceed by explaining the 
terms in which the doctrine is stated, 
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which are analogical ; and by pointing 
out what the analogy is which the 
terms designate. What is meant by 

calling God Father, Son, and Holy 
’ Spirit? Why is the relation of the 
Son to the Father called filiation? 
Why is the relation of the Holy Spirit 
to both called procession? The 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan and Atha- 
nasian Creeds, all the other defini- 
tions of the church respecting the 
Trinity, and all Catholic theology 
deduced from these definitions and 
from Scripture and tradition by 
rational methods, are an explication 
of the significance of these analogical 
terms. The only question which can 
be raised then, is, in regard to the 
extent of the capacity of human reason 
to discern the analogy between 
inward necessary relations of the 
Godhead, and the outward manifesta- 
tion of these relations in the creation. 
The hypothesis of the Trinity assumes 
that this analogy exists, and is to some 
extent apprehensible. We will now 
proceed to indicate the process by 
which Catholic theologians show 
this analogy, beginning with those 
terms of analogy which lie in the ma- 
terial order, and ascending to those 
which lie in the order of spirit and ine 
telligence. 

First, then, it is argued, that the law 
of generation in the physical world, by 
which like produces like, represents 
some divine and eternal principle. 
Ascending from the lower manifesta- 
tion of this law to man, we find this 
physical relation of generation the 
basis of a higher filiation in which the 
soul participates. Man generates the 
image of himself, in his son, who is 
not merely his bodily offspring, but 
similar and equal to himself in his 
rational nature. As St. Paul says, 
the principal of this paternity must be 
in God, and must therefore be in him 
essential and eternal. But this prin- 
ciple of eternal, essential paternity, 
within the necessary being of God, is 
the very principle of distinct personal 
relations. 

Again, the multiplicity of creation 
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indicates that there is some principle 
in the Divine Nature, corresponding 
in an eminent sense and mode to this 
multiplicity. The relations of number 
are eternal truths, and have some 
infinite transcendental type in God. 
If there were no principle in the 
Divine Nature except pure, abstract 
unity, there would be no original 
idea, from which God could proceed 
to create a universe ; which is neces- 
sarily multiplex and constituted in an 
infinitude of distinct relations, yet all 
radically one, as proceeding from one 
principle and tending to one end. 
Here is an analogy indicating that 
unity and multiplicity imply and pre- 
suppose one the other. 

These two arguments combine 
when we consider the law of genera- 
tion and the principle of multiplicity 
as constituting human society and 
building up the human race. Society, 
love, mutual communion, reciprocal 
relations, kind offices, diversity in 
equality, constitute the happiness and 
well-being of man ; they are an image 
and a participation of the divine beati- 
tude. All the good of the creature, 
all the perfections of derived, contin- 
gent existences, have an eminent tran- 
scendental type in God. Love, friend- 
ship, society, represent something in 
the divine nature. If there were no 
personal relations in God, but a mere 
solitude of being existing in a unity 
and singularity exclusive of all plural- 
ity and society, it would seem that, 
supposing creation possible, the ra- 
tional creature would copy his arche- 
type, be single of his kind, and find 
his happiness in absolute solitude. 
It is otherwise, however, with the 
human race. The human individual 
is not single and solitary. Human 
nature is one in respect of origin and 
kind, derived from one principle 
which is communicated by generation 
and exists in plurality of persons. So- 
ciety is necessary to the perpetuation, 
perfection, and happiness of the 
human race. This society is consti- 
tuted primarily in a three-fold relation 
between the father, the mother, and 
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the child, which makes the family ; 
and the family repeated and multiplied 
makes the tribe, the nation, and the 
race. Taking now the hypothesis of 
three persons in one nature as consti- 
tuting the Godhead, it is plain that 
we have a clearer idea of that in God 
which is represented and imitated in 
human society, and which is the arche- 
type of the life, the happiness, the 
love, existing in the communion of 
distinct persons in one common nature, 
than we can have in the hypothesis of 
an absolute singularity of person in 
the deity. That good which man en- 
joys by feliowship with his: equal and 
his like, is a participation in the 
supreme good that is in God. In that 
supreme good, this participated good 
must exist in an eminent manner. 
God must have in himself infinite, all- 
sufficing society, fellowship, love. He 
must have it in his necessary and 
eternal being, for he cannot be depen- 
dent on that which is contingent and 
created. Supposing therefore that it 
is consistent with the unity of his 
nature to exist in three distinct and 
equal persons, not only is the analogy 
of his creation to himself more manifest, 
but the conception we can form of the 
perfection of his being is more com- 
plete and intelligible. 

There is another analogy in the 
intellectual operation of the human 
mind. The intellective faculty gene- 
rates what may be called the interior 
word, or image of the mind, the arche- 
type of that which is outwardly ex- 
pressed in a philosophical theory, a 
poem, a picture, a statue, or a work 
of architecture. Through this word, 
the great creative mind lives and 
attains to the completion and hap- 
piness of intellectual existence. It 
loves it as proceeding from and identi- 
cal with itself. Through it, it acts upon 
other minds, controls and influences 
their thought and life; and thus the 
spirit proceeding from the creative 
mind, through its generated word, is 
the completion of its inward and out- 
ward operation. Thus, argue the 
theologians, the Father contemplating 
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the infinitude of his divine essence 
generates by an infinite thought, the 
Word, or Son. Being infinite and 
uncreated, his necessary act is infinite 
and uncreated, in all respects equal to 
himself, and therefore the Word is 
equal to the Father; possesses the 
plenitude of the divine essence, intel- 
ligence and personality. The divine 
act of generation is not a purely intel- 
lectual cognition, but a contemplation 
in which love is joined with knowledge. 
The Father beholds the Son, and the 
Son looks back upon the Father, with 
infinite love, which is the spiration of 
the divine life. This spiration or spirit, 
proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, is the consummating, completing 
term of their unity, and contains the 
divine being which is in the Father 
and the Son in all its plenitude ; con- 
stituting a third person, equal to the 
first and second. The operation of a 
limited, finite, created soul presents 
only a faint, imperfect analogy of the 
Trinity, because it is itself limited, as 
being the operation of a soul partici- 
pating in being only to a limited ex- 
tent. Individual existences possess 
each one a limited portion of being. 
But in God, it is not so. There is no 
division in his nature, because the 
eternal, self-existing cause and princi- 
ple of its unity is a simultaneous 
cause of its absolute plenitude by 
which it exhausts all possible being. 
This plenitude of being is in the eter- 
nal generation of the second person, 
and the eternal spiration of the third 
person in the Godhead, on account ef 
the necessary perfection of the most 
pure act in which the being of God 
consists; wherefore personality is pre- 
dicable, as one of the perfections of be- 
ing, of each of the three terms of 
relation in God. The wordof human 
reason and its spirit; are not equal 
to itself, or personal, because of the 
limited and imperfect nature of human 
reason, and itsoperations. The Word 
or Son of the Eternal Father, and the 
Holy Spirit, are equal to him and 
personal, because the Father is God, 
and his act is infinite. 
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This prepares the way for a differ- 
ent method of presenting the argu- 
ment from analogy, based on the con- 
ception of God as actus purissimus, or 
most pure act. This is clearly and 
succinctly stated by Dr. Brownson as 
follows : 


“The one, or naked and empty unity, even 
in the Unitarian mind is not the equivalent 
of God. . When he says one, he still asks, 
one what? The answer is, one God, which 
implies even with him something more than 
unity. It implies unity and its real and nec- 
essary contents as living or actual being. 
Unity is an abstract conception formed by 
the mind operating on the intuition of the 
concrete, and as abstract, has no existence 
out of the mind conceiving. Like all abstrac- 
tions, it is in itself dead, unreal, null. God 
is not an abstraction, not a mere generaliza- 
tion, a creature, or a theorem of the human 
mind, but one living and true God, existing 
from and in himself, a se etin se. He is real 
being, being in its plenitude, eternal, inde- 
pendent, self-living, and complete‘in himself. 
To live is to act. To be eternally and infin- 
itely living is to be eternally and infinitely 
acting, is to be all act; and hence _ philo- 
sophers and theologians term God, in schol- 
astic language, most pure act, actus purissi- 
mus, But act, all act demands, as its essen- 
tial conditions, principle, medium, and end. 
Unity, then, to be actual being, to be eter- 
nally and purely act in itself, must have in 
itself the three relations of principle, medi- 
um, and end, precisely the three relations 
termed in Christian theology Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost—the Father as principle, 
the Son as medium, and the Holy Ghost as 
end or consummation of the divine life. 
These three interior relations are essential to 
the conception of unity as one living and true 
God. Hence the radical conception of God 
as triune is essential to the conception of 
God as one God, or real, self-living, self-suf- 
ficing unity. There is nothing in this view 
of the Trinity that asserts that one is three, 
or that three are one; nor is there anything 
that breaks the divine unity, for the triplici- 
ty asserted is not three Gods, or three divine 
beings, but a threefold interior relation in the 
interior essence of the one God, by virtue of 
yi he is one actual, living God. The rela- 

Ons arc: in the essence of the one God, and 
are so to speak the living contents of his 
unity, without which he would be an empty, 
unreal abstraction ; one—nothing.” * 


There is still another way of stat- 
ing the argument, founded on the nec- 
essary relation between subject and 
object. In the rational order, subject 


* Brownson's Review, July, 1868, pp. 266, 267. 
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is that which apprehends and object 
that which is apprehended. Intelli- 
gence is subject and the intelligible 
is object. ‘The mere power or ca- 
pacity of intelligence, if it is conceiv- 
ed of in an abstract manner as exist- 
ing alone without relation to its object, 
must be conceived of as not in actual 
exercise. Intelligence in act implies 
something intelligible which terminates 
the act of intelligence. Even supposing 
that the object of the intelligence is 
identical with the subject, that is, that 
the rational mind contemplates itself 
as a really existing substance, never- 
theless there is a distinction between 
the mind considered as the subject 
which contemplates, and the mind 
considered as the object which is con- 
templated. The reason contemplated 
must be projected before itself and re- 
garded as an object distinct from the 
contemplating reason in the act of 
contemplation. The eye which sees 
objects external to itself, does not act- 
ually see or bring its visual power into 
act until an object is presented before 
it; and the individual does not be- 
come conscious that he can see or is 
possessed of a visual faculty, except 
in the act of seeing an object. The 
eye cannot see itself immediately by 
the mere fact that it is a visual organ, 
but only sees itself as reflected in a 
mirror and made objective to itself. 
God is the absolute intelligence and 
the absolute intelligible, as has been 
proved in a previous chapter. He 
contemplates and comprehends him- 
self, and in this consists his active be- 
ing and life. Thus in the divine be- 
ing there is the distinction of subject 
and object. God considered as infin- 
ite intelligence is subject, and consid- 
ered as the infinite intelligible is his 
own adequate object. The hypothe- 
sis of the Trinity presents to us God 
as subject for intelligence in the per- 
son of the Father, as object, or the in- 
telligible, in the person of the Son. 
The Son is the image of the Father, 
as the reflection of a man’s form in the 
mirror is the image of himself. The 
eternal generation of the Son is the 
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eternal act of the Father contemplat- 
ing his own being, and is terminated 
upon the person of the Son as its ob- 
ject. As this act is within the divine 
being, the image of the Father is not a 
merely phenomenal, apparent, unsub- 
stantial reflection of his being, but 
real, living, and substantial. The Son 
is consubstantial with the Father. 
The being of God is in the act of in- 
telligence or contemplation, whether 
we consider God as the subject or the 
object in this infinite act, that is,as in- 
telligent and contemplating, or as in- 
telligible and contemplated. The con- 
summating principle of love, com- 
placency, or beatitude, which com- 
pletes this act, vivifies it, and unites 
the person of the Father with the 
person of the Son in one indivisible 
being, is the Holy Spirit, equal to the 
Father and the Son, and identical in 
being, because a necessary term of the 
most pure act in which the divine life 
and being consists. All that is with- 
in the circle of the necessary, essen- 
tial being of God, as most pure, intel- 
ligent, living act, is uncaused, self- 
existent, infinite, eternal. - By the 
hypothesis, we must conceive of God 
as subsisting in the three persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in or- 
der to conceive of him as ens in actu, 
or in the state of actual, living, con- 
crete being, and not as a mere ab- 
straction or possibility existing in 
thought only ; as infinite intelligence, 
and the adequate object of his own in- 
telligence, self sufficing and infinitely 
blessed in himself. Therefore the 
Father is God, the Son is God, and 
the Holy Ghost is God. It is only 
by this triplicity of personal relations 
that the unity of God as a living, con- 
crete unity, or the unity of one, abso- 
lute, perfect, infinite being, containing 
in himself the actual plenitude of all 
that is conceivable or possible, can 
subsist or be vividly apprehended. 
Therefore there cannot be, by the 
hypothesis, a separate and distinct 
Godhead in each of the three per- 
sons, since triplicity of person enters 
into the very essential idea of God- 


head. The hypothesis of the Trinity, 
therefore, absolutely compels the mind 
to believe in the unity of God, and 
shuts out. all possibility that there 
should be more Gods than one, be- 
cause it shuts out all possibility of im- 
agining any mode or form of necessa- 
ry being which is not included in the 
three personal relatiuns of the one 
God. Unity and plurality, singulari- 
ty and society, capacity of knowing, 
loving, and enjoying the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good, and the adequate ob- 
ject of this capacity, or the true, beauti- 
ful, and good in se, the subject and 
the object of intelligent and spiritual 
life and activity, intelligence and the 
intelligible, love and the loved, bless- 
edness and beatitude, subsist in him in 
actual being, which is infinite and ex- 
hausts in its most pure act all that is 
in the uncreated, necessary, self-exist- 
ent principle of being and first cause. 
The adequate reason and type of all 
contingent and created existences is 
demonstrated also to be in the three 
personal relations of the one divine 
essence, in such a way, that the hypo- 
thesis of the Trinity, as a theorem, sat- 
isfactorily takes up, accounts for, and 
explains all discoverable truths as 
well in regard to the universe as in 
regard to God. 

This last statement indicates the 
answer which we think is the most 
correct one to the question proposed 
in the beginning of this chapter, as to 
the full logical force of the rational 
argument for the Trinity. That is, 
we regard it as a hypothesis which in 
the first place is completely insuscep- 
tible of rational refutation. In the 
second place, contains certain truths 
which are established by very strong 
probable arguments and analogies. 
In the third place, suggests a concep- 
tion of God which harmonizes with 
all the truth we know, or can see to be 
probable, and at the same time is more 
perfect and sublime than any which 
can be made, excluding the hypothe- 
sis.. We do not claim for it the char- 
acter of a strict demonstration. To 
certain minds it seems to approach 
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very near a demonstration, probably 
because their intellectual power of 
vision is unusually acute. To others 
it appears nearly or quite unintelligible. 
Probably but few persons compara- 
tively can grasp it in such a way as to 
attain a true intellectual insight into 
the relation between the doctrine of 
the Trinity and philosophy. Yet all 
those who have thought much on 
the doctrine, and who find their great 
difficulty in believing it to consist in a 
want of apparent connection with other 
truths, ought to be able to appreciate 
the philosophical argument by which 
the connection is shown. They must 
have an aptitude for apprehending 
arguments of this nature, otherwise 
they would not think on the subject so 
intently. All they can justly expect 
is that the impediment in their minds 
against believing that the doctrine is 
credible, or not incredible, supposing 
it revealed, should be removed. This 
is done by the arguments of Catholic 
theologians. If the doctrine ‘be re- 
vealed, it is credible; that is, an in- 
telligent person can in perfect consist- 
ency with the dictates of reason as- 
sent to the proposition that God has 
revealed it, and that it is therefore 
credible on his veracity. The ground 
of the positive and unwavering assent 
of the mind is in the veracity of God, 
and remains there, no matter how far 
the reasoning process may be carried ; 
for without the revelation of God, the 
conception of the Trinity, supposing 
it once obtained, would for ever remain 
a mere hypothesis, though the most 
probable of all which could be con- 
ceived. 

As already explained, it is only by 
a superné.tural grace that the mind is 
elevated toa state in which it clearly 
and habi‘ually contemplates the object 
of faith as revealed by God. By di- 
vine faith, the intellect believes with- 
out doubting the mystery of the three 
persons in one divine nature, and in- 
corporates this belief into its life, as a 
vivifying truth and not a dead, inert, 
abstract speculation or theorem. When 
it is thus believed, and taken as a cer- 
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tain trath, the intellect, if it is capable 
of apprehending the argument from 
analogy, may be able to see that the 
Trinity is really that truth which is 
the archetype that has been copied in 
creation, and is indicated in the analo- 
gies already pointed out. It may see 
that one cannot think logically unless 
he is first instructed in the doctrine 
of the Trinity and proceeds from it as 
a given truth or datum of reasoning. 
Thus, he may by the light of faith 
attain an elevated kind of science, or 
eminent act of reason, which really 
rests on indubitable principles. Yet 
it will. not be properly science or 
knowledge of the revealed mysteries, 
since one of these indubitable princi- 
ples on which all the consequences 
depend, is revelation itself, which 
really constitutes the mind in a cer- 
titude of that which on merely rational 
principles remains always inevident. 
Probably this is what is meant by 
those who maintain that the Trinity 
can be rationally demonstrated. Given, 
that the Trinity isa revealed truth, it 
explains and harmonizes in the sphere 
of reason*what is otherwise inexpli- 
cable. It is the same with other re- 
vealed truths, and to prove that it is 
so is the principal object of this essay. 
Presented in this light, the Catholic 
dogma of the Trinity vindicates its 
claim to be a necessary part of re- 
ligious belief; an essential dogma of 
Christianity, revealed and made obli- 
gatory for an intelligible reason, and 
essential to the formation of a com- 
plete and adequate theology and phi- 
losophy. It is no longer regarded as 
a naked, speculative, isolated propo- 
sition, to which a merely intellectual 
assent is required by a precept of au- 
thority, and which has no living rela- 
tion to other truths or to the practical, 
spiritual life of the soul. It is shown 
to be a universal and fundamental 
truth, the basis of all truth and of the 
entire real and logical order of the 
universe. 

This can be shown much more 
easily, and to the majority of minds 
more intelligibly, in relation to the 
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other truths of Christianity, than to 
those truths which are more recondite 
and metaphysical. It is necessary to 
an adequate explication of the creation, 
of the destiny of rational existences, 
of the supernatural order, of the char- 
acter and mission of Christ, of the 
regeneration of man through him, and 
of his final end or supreme and eter- 
nal beatitude and glorification in the 
future life, as will be shown hereafter. 
Deprived of this dogma, Christianity 
is baseless, unmeaning, and worthless ; 
and is infallibly disintegrated and re- 
duced to nihilism, by the necessary 
laws of thought. This is true also of 
theism, or natural theology. And 
this suggests a powerful subsidiary 
argument in a different line of reason- 
ing, proving that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is necessary to the perfection 
and perpetuity of the doctrine of the 
unity of God. 

The same universal tradition which 
has handed down the pure, theistic 
conception, and has instructed man- 
kind in the true, adequate knowledge 
of God, has handed down the Trinity, 
and traces of it are even found in 
heathen theosophy and the more pro- 
found heathen philosophy. Wherever 
the doctrine of the Trinity has been 
preserved, there the clear conception 
of the one God and his attributes has 
been preserved. And where this doc- 
trine has been corrupted or lost, the 
conception of God as one living being 
of infinite perfection, the first and final 
cause of allthings, has passed away into 
polytheism or pantheism or scepti- 
cism. Wherever God is apprehended 
as the supreme creator and sovereign, 
the supreme object of worship, obe- 
dience, and love, in intimate personal 
relations to man, he is apprehended 
in the personal relations which subsist 
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in himself, that is, in the Trinity. His 
interior personal relations are the 
foundation of all external personal re- 
lations to his creatures. This is even 
true of Unitarians, so long as they re- 
tain the Christian ethical and spiritual 
temper which connects them with the 
Christian world of thought and life, 
and do not slide into some form of in- 
fidelity. ‘They retain some imperfect 
conception of the relations of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and in propor- 
tion as they become more positive 
in religion, they revive and renew 
this conception. The effort to make 
a system of living, practical theistic 
religion is feeble and futile, and what 
little consistency and force it has is 
derived from the conception of the 
fatherhood of God borrowed from 
Christian theology; but imperfect 
without the two additional terms 
which constitute the complete con- 
ception of the Trinity. All this is a 
powerful argument for a Theist or a 
Unitarian in favor of the divine origin 
and authority of the Catholic dogma. 
The instruction which completes the 
inward affirmation of God in the idea 
of reason, and is the complement of 
the creative act constituting the soul 
rational, must be from the Creator. 
He alone can complete his own work. 
It is contrary to all rational concep- 
tions of the wisdom of God to su 
pose that he has permitted that the 
same instruction which teaches man- 
kind to know, to worship, to love, and 
to aspire after himself, should hand 
down in inseparable connection with 
the eternal truth of the unity of his 
essence, the doctrine of the threefold 
personal relations within this unity, if 
this were an error diametrically its op- 
posite, and not a truth equally neces- 
sary and eternal. 
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CAIRO AND THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONS ON THE NILE. 


On the 25th November, 186—, a 
small but crowded steamer was seen 
ploughing its way through the waves 
at the entrance to the port of Alexan- 
dria. Its living freight was of a mot- 
ley description: there were the usual 
proportion of Indian passengers—In- 
dian officers returning with their wives 
after sick-leave ; engineer officers go- 
ing out to lay down the electric tele- 
graph—one of whom, young in years 
but old in knowledge, whose distin- 
guished merit had already raised him 
to the first place in his profession, was 
never again destined to see his native 
shores. ‘Then there were others seek- 
ing health, and about to exchange the 
damp, foggy climate of England for 
the warm, dry, invigorating air of Nu- 
bia and the Upper Nile. They had 
had a horrible passage, in a small and 
badly-appointed steamer, of which all 
the port-holes had to be closed on ac- 
count of the gale, leaving the wretched 
inhabitants of the cabins in @ state of 
suffocation difficult to describe. So 
that it was with intense joy that the 
jetty was at last reached; and in the 
midst of a noise and confusion impos- 
sible to describe, the passengers were 
landed on the dirty quay, and were 
dragged rather than led into the car- 
riages which were to convey them to 
the hotel. It was the feast of St. 
Catharine, the patron saint of Alex- 
andria, to whom the great cathedral is 
dedicated; and in consequence the 
town was more than usually gay. 
Towards evening a beautiful proces- 
sion was formed, and Benediction sung 
in the cathedral, which is served by 
the Lazarist fathers. It was the 
best day to arrive at Alexandria, and 
the prayers of the virgin saint and 


martyr were earnestly invoked by 
some of the party for a blessing on 
their voyage and a safe and happy re- 
turn. 

To one who has been for a long 
time in the East, Alexandria appears 
a motley collection of half European, 
half Arabian houses, and the refuse 
of the populations of each; but on 
first landing, everything appears new, 
beautiful, and strange. The long files 
of camels, the veiled women, the vari- 
ety of the dresses are all striking; 
but the one thing which even the most 
hackneyed Nile traveller cannot fail 
to admire is the vegetation. Enor- 
mous groves of date-palms and ba- 
nanas, with an underwood of poncet- 
tias, their scarlet leaves looking like 
red flamingos amid the dark-green 
leaves, and ipomeas of every shade— 
lilac, yellow, and above all turquoise- 
blue—climbing over every ruined 
wall, and exquisite in color as in form, 
delight an eye accustomed to see such 
things carefully tended in hothouses 
only, or paid for at the rate of five 
shillings a spray in Covent Garden. 
The sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul havé two very large establish- 
ments here—one a hospital, to which 
is attached a large dispensary, at- 
tended daily by hundreds of Arabs; 
the other a school and orphanage of 
upwards of 1000 children. There 
are thirty-seven sisters, and their work 
is bearing its fruit, not only among 
the Christian but the native population. 
To our English travellers the very 
sight of their white “cornettes” was 
an assurance of love and kindness and 
welcome in this strange land; and it 
was with a glad and thankful heart 
that they found themselves once more 
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kneeling in their chapel, and felt that 
no bond is like that of charity, uniting 
as in one great family every nation 
upon earth. 

After a couple of days’ rest, our 
English party started by the railroad 
for Cairo. This journey was not as 
commonplace as it sounds ; for at each 
station the train was besieged by 
Arabs, clamoring for passages, be- 
tween 300 and 400 at atime; so that 
it required all the efforts of the guards 
and their dragoman to prevent their 
carriage being taken from them by 
main force. The beauty of Cairo is 
the theme of every writer on Egypt 
and the Nile ; but it would be impos- 
sible to exaggerate its extreme pic- 
turesqueness, the exquisite carving of 
its mosques and gateways; the orien- 
tal character of its narrow streets and 
bazaars and courts ; the beauty of the 
costumes, and of the fretted lattice 
casements overhanging the streets ; 
the gorgeous interior fittings of the 
mosques, one of which is entirely lined 
with oriental alabaster; the magnifi- 
cent fountains in the outer courts of 
each ; the graceful minarets—all seen 
in the clearness and beauty of this 
perfectly cloudless sky, leave a pic- 
ture in one’s mind which no subse- 
quent travel can efface. Outside the 
town is a perfect “city of the dead ;” 
all the pashas and their families are 
interred there, and people “live 
among the tombs,” as described in the 
Gospels; while on Fridays the Mo- 
hammedans have services there for 
their dead, “ that they may be loosed 
from their sins ;” one of those curious 
fragments of Christianity which are 
continually cropping out of this strange 
Mohammedan worship. 

One of the most interesting expe- 
ditions made by our travellers was to 
Heliopolis. They passed through a 
sandy plain full of cotton, date-palms, 
and bananas, and by a succession of 
miserable native huts, (which consist 
of mud walls, with a roof of Indian 
corn, and ahole left in the wall for 
light,) until they came to an obelisk, 
and from thence to a garden, in the 
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centre of which is a sycamore tree, 
earefully preserved, under which the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph are 
said to have rested with the infant 
Saviour on their flight into Egypt. 
It is close toa well of pure water, 
and surrounded with the most beauti- 
ful roses and Egyptian jasmine. The 
Mohammedans have the greatest ven- 
eration for the “ Sitt Miriam,” as they 
call the Blessed Virgin. They prove 
her immaculate conception from the 
Koran, and keep a fast of fifteen days 
before the Assumption ; therefore no 
surprise was felt at seeing the care 
with which this grand old tree is tend- 
ed and watered by them. 

Another expedition made by the 
travellers was to Old Cairo, where, 
near the famous Nilometer, is the Cop- 
tic convent and chapel built over the 
house of the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Joseph, where they are said to have 
lived for two years with our Blessed 
Lord. There are some very beautiful 
ancient marble columns and fine olive- 
wood carvings, inlaid with ivory, in 
this church, anda staircase leads down 
to the Virgin’s House, which is now 
partly under water from the rise of 
the Nile. It is curious how persist- 
ently all early tradition points to this 
spot as the site of our Saviour’s Egyp- 
tian sojourn, and it was with a feeling 
of simple faith in its authenticity that 
one of the party knelt and strove to 
realize this portion of the sacred in- 
fancy. 

There are three Catholic churches 
in Cairo, the cathedral being a fine 
large building. The sisters of “ the 
Good Shepherd” have also a large 
convent near the cathedral, and an ad- 
mirable day-school and orphanage. 
Many dark-eyed young girls whom 
our travellers saw kneeling at benedic- 
tion there had been rescued by the 
kind Mother from worse than Egyp- 
tian slavery. The condition of the 
“fellahs,” or lower orders, in Egypt, 
is appalling from its misery and deg- 
radation; and the good sisters have 
very uphill work to humanize as well 
as christianize these poor children. 
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Nothing can be more wretched than 
the position of the women, especially 
throughout Egypt. If at all good- 
looking, they are brought up for the 
harems; if not, they are kept as 
“hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ;” and the idea of their having 
souls seems as little believed by the 
Mohammedan as by the Chinese, 
whose incredulity on the subject the 
Abbé Hue mentions so amusingly in 
his missionary narrative. 

Before leaving Cairo the English 
ladies were invited to spend an even- 
ing in the royal harem, and according- 
ly at eight o'clock found themselves 
in a beautiful garden, with fountains, 
lit by a multitude of variegated lamps, 
and conducted by black eunuchs 
through trellis-covered walks to a 
large marble-paved hall, where about 
forty Circassian slaves met them and 
escorted them to a saloon fitted up 
with divans, at the end of which re- 
clined the pasha’s wives. “One of them 
was singularly beautiful, and exquis- 
itely dressed, in pink velvet and er- 
mine, with priceless jewels. Another 
very fine figure was that of the moth- 
er, a venerable old princess, looking 
exactly like a Rembrandt just come 
out of its frame. Great respect was 
paid to her, and when she came in, 
every one rose. The guests being 
seated, or rather squatted, on the di- 
van, each was supplied with long pipes, 
coffee in exquisite jewelled cups, and 
sweetmeats, the one succeeding the 
other, without intermission, the whole 
night. The Circassian slaves, with 
folded hands and downcast eyes, stood 
before their mistresses, to supply their 
wants. Some of them were very 
pretty, and dressed with great richness 
and taste. Then began a concert of 
Turkish instruments, which sounded 
unpleasing to English ears, followed 
by a dance, which was graceful and 
pretty ; but this again followed by a 
play, in which half the female slaves 
were dressed up as men, and the coarse- 
ness of which it is impossible to de- 
scribe. The wife of the foreign min- 
ister kindly acted as interpreter for 
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the English ladies, and through her 
means some kind of conversation was 
kept up. But the ignorance of the 
ladies in the harem is unbelievable. 
They can neither read nor write ; 
their whole day is employed in dress- 
ing. bathing, eating, drinking, and 
smoking. The soirée lasted till two 
in the morning, when the royalty with- 
drew, and the English ladies returned 
home, feeling the whole time as if 
they had been seeing a play acted 
from a scene in the Arabian Nights, 
so difficult was it to realize that such 
a way of existence was possible in 
the present century. 

The Sunday before they left, curios- 
ity led them after mass to witness the 
gorgeous ceremonial of the Coptic 
Church. The men sat on the ground 
with bare feet, the women in galleries 
above the dome, behind screens. The 
patriarch—who calls himself the suc- 
cessor of St. Mark, and is the leader of 
a sect whose opinions are almost identi- 
cal with those condemned by the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon as the Enutychian 
heresy—was gorgeously attired in a 
chasuble of green and gold, with a sil- 
ver crosier in one hand, (St. George 
and the dragon being carved on the 
top,) and in the other a beautiful gold 
crucifix, richly jewelled, wrapped in a 
gold-colored handkerchief, which every 
one stooped to kiss. After the read- 
ing of the gospel and the creed, the 
people joined with great fervor in the 
litanies ; and then began the consecra- 
tion of the sacred species, which lasted 
a very long time. The holy eucharist 
was given in a spoon to each commu- 
nicant, the bread being dipped in the 
wine, and the patriarch laying his 
hand on the forehead of each person 
while he gave the blessing. At the 
same time, blessed bread stamped with 
a cross, and with the name of Christ, 
was handed round to the rest of. the 
congregation, like the pain bénit in 
village churches in France. The 
Copts boast that there has never been 
the slightest alteration in their reli- 
gious rites since the fourth centu- 
ry, and they are undoubtedly the 
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only descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

The following morning a portion of 
our travellers started by train for Suez, 
across a waving, billowy-looking tract 
of interminable sand. Except the 
“half-way house,” (a miserable shed.) 
there is no human habitation all the 
way, and nothing to be seen but long 
files of camels slowly wending their 
way across the desert. After enjoy- 
ing for a few minutes the first sight of 
the Red Sea, the consul obligingly 
lent them horses to ride to the Lesseps 
Canal, which was then completed to 
within six miles of Suez. . Upward of 
5000 Arabs had been pressed into the 
service by the pasha, and the poor 
creatures were toiling under the burn- 
ingsun, with no pay and wretched food, 
and, when night came, sleeping under 
the banks. The mortality among them 


was frightful; but it was in this way 
that the pasha paid for his shares! 
Our travellers tasted the water, the 
first that had ever been brought to 
Suez, except by camels, or, of late, by 


the water-train. It is difficult to real- 
ize the fact of a town of this size being 
entirely without fresh water until now, 
which accounts for the absence of the 
least kind of vegetation. The next 
morning a steamer took our party early 
to the wells of Moses, about nine miles 
up the gulf, where they landed, being 
carried through the surf by the Chinese 
rowers. Each of the wells is enclosed 
in a little fence, and belongs to a Suez 
merchant. It is a wonderful spot, so 
green and so lovely in the midst of 
such utter desolation. There are dates 
and banians, roses and pomegranates, 
salads and other vegetables, all growing 
in the greatest luxuriance. Long 
strings of camels filed across the sand 
on their way to Mount Sinai, and the 
coloring of the mountains was exquis- 
ite. The shore was covered with coral 
and shells. After spending an hour 
or two there, and reading the Bible ac- 
count of the spot, our travellers re- 
turned to the ship, and went across 
the gulf to see the exact place where 
the Israelites crossed the Red Sea 
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when pursued by Pharaoh, The view 
was beautiful, and the Hill of Barda 
stood out brightly with its jagged 
points clear and purple against the 
glowing sky. The Catholics have a 
small church at Suez, but are building 
a larger one, as their mission is great- 
ly on the increase. 

Our travellers returned that even- 
ing to Cairo, and for the first time 
slept on board their boats, or daha- 
bich. The first sensation was of dis- 
comfort at the smallness of the cabins ; 
but soon they got used to their floating 
homes, and the beauty of the weather 
enabled them to live all day long on 
the awning-covered poop; so that they 
soon ceased to feel cramped and un- 
comfortable. The following day, the 
wind being contrary, Latifa Pasha, the 
head of the Admiralty, gave them a 
steamer to tow them up to Gizeh, from 
whence they were to visit the Pyra- 
mids. The excessive depth of each stone 
makes the ascent an arduous one for 
women; but the view amply. repays 
one for the exertion. _On one side is 
the interminable desert ; on the other, 
the fertile “ Land of Goshen.” Owing 
to the recent inundations, the party 
had continually to dismount from 
their donkeys and be carried across 
the water on men’s backs. The next 
few days passed quickly, our travel- 
lers landing every morning to walk 
and sketch, while the men were “ track- 
ing” along the shore, and making ac- 
quaintance with all the people and 
places of interest as they passed. 
At El-Atfeh was a remarkable der- 
vish of the tribe they had seen “ danc- 
ing” in Cairo, who showed them his 
house, in the court of which was the 
tomb of his predecessor, hung with 
ostrich-eggs, canoes and other votive 
offerings, but hideously painted in 
bright green. At Bibbeh there was 
a very fine Coptic church, with a pic- 
ture of St. George and the Dragon, 
who is the favorite saint throughout 
the East, and venerated alike by 
Christian and Moslem. Again, on 
their way to Minieh, they passed by a 
fine Coptic convent on the top of a 
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cliff, and two of the monks swam to 
the boats to ask for alms and offerings, 
which are never refused them. On 
the 20th December they reached 
Sawada, which is a village somewhat 
inland, but containing a large Coptic 
convent and church, served by six 
priests, and with a congregation of up- 
wards of 1000 Christians. It was 
also an important burial-place, and 
there were multitudes of little domes 
looking like children’s sand-basins 
reversed, but each surmounted with a 
cross. One of the ladies was sketch- 
ing this picturesque village from a 
palm-grove at the entrance of the 
principal gateway, when a venerable 
priest approached her and made that 
sign which in the East is the freema- 
sonry of brotherhood—the sign of the 
Cross. The lady instantly responded, 
and the old priest, joyfully clapping 
his hands, led her into the church, 
showing her all its curious carvings 
and decorations, and several very 
ancient mss. There are some fine 
mountains at the back, in which the 
gentlemen of the party discovered 
some wolves. The next day brought 
them to Beni-Hassan. The caves, 
which are about three miles from the 
shore, were originally used as tombs 
by the ancient Egyptians, and are 
covered with paintings and hierogly- 
phies ; but their chief interest arises 
from their having been the great 
hiding-place of the Christians during 
the persecutions, and also used as cells 
by St. Anthony, St. Macarius, and 
other anchorites. A little further on, 
near Manfaloot, is the cave of St. 
John the Hermit, venerated to this 
hour as such by the natives. On 
Christmas-day our travellers arrived 
at Sioot, and found there a Catholic 
church served by the Franciscan mis- 
sion, which is under the special pro- 
tection of the Emperor of Austria, 
who has sent some very good pictures 
for the altars there. The mass was 
reverently and well sung, and about 
150 Catholics were present. After 
mass, the Italian padre gave them 
coffee. He had been educated at the 
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“ Propaganda,” but had been twenty- 
four years in Egypt; so that he had 
almost forgotten every language ex- 
cept Arabic. He said that they had 
now obtained a union with the Copts, 
and a Coptic mass followed the Latin 
one. The mission had been establish- 
ed at Sioot four years before, by the 
intervention of Said Pasha, but had 
encountered great opposition at first 
from the Moslems. Two bodies of 
Christian saints with all the signs of 
martyrdom had been lately discovered 
in the caves above the town ; but the 
Mohammedans would not allow the 
Christians to have them. The good 
old Franciscan had studied medicine, 
and thus first made his way among the 
people. Now he seems to be univer- 
sally respected and beloved. 

Our party rode through the dirty 
bazaars of this so-called capital of 
Upper Egypt, and ascended to the 
caves. But the “ City of the Dead,” 
a little beyond the town, is mournfully 
beautiful and silent. It is composed 
of streets of tombs, of white stone or 
marble, the only sign of life being the 
jar of water left in front of each, to 
water the aloes planted in picturesque 
vases at the gute of each tomb. A 
whole poem might be written on the 
thoughts suggested by those silent 
streets. It was this “City of the 
Dead” which is said to have occasion- 
ed the valuable lesson given by St. 
Macarius to the young man who had 
asked him “ how he could best learn 
indifference to the world’s opinion ?” 
He directed him to go to this place, 
and first upbraid and then flatter the 
dead. The young man did as he was 
bid. When he came back, the saint 
asked him “what answer they had 
made?” The young man replied, 
“ None at all.” Then said St. Maca- 
rius: “Go and learn from them nei- 
ther to be moved by injuries or flatter- 
ies. If you thus die to the world and 
to yourself, you will begin to live to 
Christ.” 

Here for the first time our travellers 
realized the horrors of an Egyptian 
conscription. A number of villagers 
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coming in to the Sunday’s market 
were at once seized, chained together, 
and thrown on the ground like so much 
“dead stock,” to be packed off on 
board a government vessel, when the 
full complement had been secured. 
The screams and howls of their wives 
and daughters, throwing dirt on their 
heads and tearing their hair, in token 
of despair, when their frantic efforts 
to release them from the recruiting- 
sergeants were found ineffectual, were 
most piteous to hear. The poor fel- 
lows rarely survive to return to their 
homes ; and their pay and food are so 
miserably small and scanty, that to be 
made a soldier is looked upon as worse 
than death. They maim themselves 
in every way to escape it—cutting off 
their forefingers, putting out their eyes, 
and the like. Scarcely a man on board 
the boats is not mutilated in this man- 
ner. In the evening, being Christmas- 


day, all the boats were illuminated 
with Chinese lanterns and avenues of 
palms; while the sailors made crosses 
and stars of palm-leaves, to hang over 


the cabin-doors. A beautiful moon- 
light night added to the effect of these 
decorations, as the party rowed round 
the different dahabiéhs, and the “ Ades- 
te fidelis” sounded softly across the 
water. The following morning, after 
early mass, a favorable wind carried 
them on to Ekhnim, where there is 
also a Catholic Franciscan missionary 
and church. The priest was a Nea- 
politan, and had begun his labors at 
Suez. His only companion was a na- 
tive Copt, who had been educated at 
the Propaganda. They had about 
five hundred Catholics in their congre- 
gation, and a school of about fifty chil- 
‘dren. The church was of the fifteenth 
century, and under the protection of a 
Christian sheik, to whom our travel- 
lers were introduced, and who cour- 
teously invited them into his house. 
The courtyard of the Catholie church 
was crowded with native Christians 
who had escaped from the conscrip- 
tion, and were safe under the roof of 
the priest. The sheik conducted his 
guests to his house, the only good one 


in Ekhnim, and furnished more or less 
in European style, as he had been at 
Cairo, and attached to the household of 
the late viceroy. They sat on the 
divan, with pipes and coffee, talking 
Italian with the priest, when the sheik, 
as a great honor, allowed them to see 
his wife, and afterward his daughter, 
a bride of thirteen, married to the son 
of the Copt bishop. She was dressed 
in red, as a bride, with a red veil and 
a profusion of gold ornaments and 
coins strung round her neck and arms. 
The sheik and the whole population 
escorted our travellers back to their 
boats with every demonstration of 
respect, and then the principal chiefs 
with the priests were invited to come 
on board and have coffee, which they 
accepted. The Franciscan father had 
been for seven years at Castellamare, 
and felt the change terribly, but said 
that the climate was good, and that 
the comfort of feeling he was work- 
ing for God strengthened his hands 
when he was inclined to despond. He 
complained of the lamentable ignor- 
ance of the Coptic priests, who knew 
nothing of the history of their inter- 
esting old churches and convents, and 
only tell you “ they were built before 
their fathers were born!’ The two 
large Coptic convents formerly exist- 
ing in the mountains above the town 
are deserted; but their church at 
Ekhnim is the oldest now remaining 
in Egypt, and full of curious carving 
and very ancient pillars. 

On New Year’s day our travellers 
arrived at Denderah, and spent it in 
the wonderful temple of Athor. The 
heat was very great, and it required 
some courage to attempt to sketch. 
At five the following morning the 
boats arrived at Keneh, and some of 
the party went on shore to mass, that 
being also a Franciscan station. The 
church is small, but very nicely kept ; 
the place is, however, unhealthy, and 
the good Franciscan father was very 
low at the mortality his com- 
rades. He has lately started a school 
and has about twenty children; but 
his life is a very desolate one, having 
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no European to speak to, or any one 
to sympathize in his work. After 
mass he took our travellers to see the 
making of the goo/ehs, or water-bot- 
tles, which are so famous throughout 
Egypt, and are made solely in this 
place, of the peculiar clay of the dis- 
trict, mixed with the ashes of the hal- 
feh grass. They are beautiful in 
form, and keep the water deliciously 
cool. After a breakfast of coffee and 
excellent dates at the sheik’s house, 
the party reémbarked, and arrived 
that evening at Negaddi. Here again 
they found a Catholic mission. The 
superior, Padre Samuele, had been 
laboring there for twenty-three years. 
He was of the Lyons mission, and 
was the only one who had survived 
the climate. Four of his brethren had 
died within the last twelvemonth, and 
he had just dug a grave for the last. 
They had a large and devout congre- 
gation, and a school of one hundred 
and fifty children, and had been build- 
ing anew church of very fine and 
good proportions. But now the good 
father has to labor and live alone. He 
said, however, that he had written to 
Europe for fresh workers, whom he 
was anxiously expecting. Negaddi is 
remarkable for its turreted pigeon- 
houses, painted white and red, which 
form an amusing contrast to the mis- 
erable mudholes in which the inhab- 
itants live. The following evening 
found our travellers at Thebes. The 
town itself is a surprise and dis- 
appointment. There are literally no 
shops, no bazaar, no houses but the 
two or three belonging to the consuls, 
and built in the midst of the temples. 
But the said temples are unrivalled 
for interest and beauty. Karnac, 
either by daylight or moonlight, is a 
thing apart from all others in the 
world for vastness of conception and 
magnificence of design. “ There were 
giants in those days.” The same may 
be said of the Tombs of the Kings, 
of the Vocal Memnon, of the Mem- 
nouium, of Medemet Haboo, and the 
rest. ‘The marvel is, what has become 
of the people who created such things ; 
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who had brought civilization, arts, and 
manufactures to such perfection that 
nothing modern can surpass them. Is 
it not a lesson to our pride and our 
materialism, when we think of them 
and of ourselves, and then see the de- 
graded state of the modern Egyptian, 
the utter extinction of the commonest 
art or even handicraft among them, so 
that it is scarcely possible, even in 
Cairo, to get an ordinary deal table 
made with a drawer init? There is 
no Catholic mission at Thebes, but a 
Coptic bishop, who received our tray- 
ellers very kindly, showed them his 
church, and gave them coffee on a ter- 
race overlooking the Nile. This even- 
ing was “ twelfth-night,” and the boats 
were again illuminated and decorated 
with palms, the whole having a beau- 
tiful effect reflected in the water. 
After spending a week at Thebes, 
our travellers sailed on to Assouan, 
visiting the temples of Esneh, Edfoo, 
and Komom-Boo on their way, and 
coming into the region of crocodiles 
and pelicans, and of the Theban or 
dom palm—less graceful than the date 
palm, but still beautiful, and bearing 
a large, nut-like fruit in fine hanging 
clusters. Between Edfoo and Thebes 
are shown some caves, in one of which 
St. Paul, the first hermit, passed so 
many years of penitence and prayer. 
He was discovered by St. Antony in 
his old age, when tempted to vain- 
glory, God having revealed to him 
that there was a recluse more perfect 
than himself, whom he was to go into 
the desert and seek. A beautiful pic- 
ture in the gallery at Madrid by Ve- 
lasquez represents the meeting of the 
two venerable saints, the dinner 
brought to them by the raven, and the. 
final interment of St. Paul by St. An- 
tony in*the cloak of St. Athanasius, 
the lions assisting to dig the grave ! 
Assouan is, as it were, the gate of 
the Cataracts, and is on the borders of 
Nubia, the great desert of Syene be- 
ing to the left of the village. The 
Nubian caravans were tented on the 
shore, and tempting the Euro- 
peans with daggers, knives, ostrich- 
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eggs, poisoned arrows, rhinoceros hide 
shields, lances and monkeys. ‘The cli- 
mate was delicious. There is no 
country in the world to be compared 
with Egypt at this time of the year, 
because, in spite of the heat, there isa 
lightness and exhilaration in the air 
which makes every one well and hun- 
gry. To an artist the coloring is 
equally perfect. No one who has not 
been there can imagine what the sun- 
rises and sunsets are, especially the 
after-glow, at sunset. No artificial 
red, orange, or purple can approach 
it. Then the gracefulness of the palms 
on the banks, the rosy color of the 
mountains, the picturesque sakeels or 
water-wheels, and the still prettier 
shadoof, with its mournful sound, which 
seems as the wail of the patient slave 
who works it day and night, and there- 
by produces the exquisite tender green 
vegetation on the banks of the river, 
due to this artificial irrigation alone— 
all are a continual feast to the eye of 
the painter. And if all this is felt 


below Assouan, what can be said of 


Phile—beautiful Phile—that “ dream 
of loveliness,” as a modern writer 
justly calls it ? 

Our travellers, while waiting for 
the interminable arrangements with 
the Reis of the Cataracts, took the 
road along the shore ; and after pass- 
ing through a succession of curious 
and picturesque villages, arrived at 
one called Mahatta, where they hired 
a little boat to take them across to the 
beautiful island. Rocks of the most 
fantastic shapes are piled up on both 
sides of the shore ; but when once you 
have emerged from these into the deep 
water, “Pharaoh’s Bed” and the 
other temples stand out against the 
sky in all their wonderful beauty. 
Phils was the burial-place of Osiris, 
and “By him who sleeps in Phile” 
was the common oath of the old Egyp- 
tians. ‘The temples are too well known 
by drawings to need description ; but 
what is less often mentioned by trav- 
ellers is that the larger one, originally 
dedicated to the sun, was used for a 
long time by the Christians as a church. 
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Consecration crosses are deeply en- 
graved on every one of these grand 
old pillars ; and at one end is an altar, 
with a cross in the centre, in white 
marble, and a piscina at the side, with 
a niche for the sacred elements ; and 
above this recess is a beautiful cross 
deeply cut in the stone, together with 
the emblem of the vine. The cross is 
also let into the principal gateways. 
There was an Italian inscription com- 
memorating the arrival of the first 
Roman mission sent by Gregory X VL., 
and a tablet in French recording the 
arrival of the French army there 
under Napoleon in 1799, signed by 
General Davoust. 

The gentlemen of the party decided 
to pitch their tents in the island till the 
question of the passing of the Cataracts 
was decided ; and while this operation 
was going on, one of the ladies sat 
down to sketch. She was quietly 
painting, luxuriating in the beauty 
and silence around her, and watching 
the sun setting gloriously behind the 
temple, when all of a sudden a deep bell 
boomed across the water and was re- 
peated half-a-dozen times. It was the 
“ Angelus.” Even the least Catholic 
of the party was struck and impressed 
by this unexpected sound, so unusual 
in a country where bells are unknown, 
and the only call for prayer is from 
the minaret top. Instinctively they 
knelt, and then arose the question 
“ Where could the bell come from?’ 
There was no sign of habitation or 
human beings either on the island it- 
self or on the opposite shores, and the 
dragoman himself was equally at fault. 
At last, on questioning the boatmen, 
they found that behind some hills a 
short distance off was a convent—a 
sort of “convalescent home” for the 
sick monks of the Barri mission. The 
English lady decided at once to go and 
see it, and on arriving at the long low 
stone building, found that the Fran-. 
ciscan father, who was almost its sol- 
itary occupant, had just returned from 
the White Nile, being one of a mis- 
sion to the blacks in the Barri country, 
amonth’s journey south of Khartoun, 
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He had been at death’s door from 
fever; and on leaving Khartoun for 
Phil, an eighteen days’ ride on cam- 
els, had been attacked by dysentery, 
and left for dead in the burning des- 
ert by the caravan; only a faithful 
black convert remained by his side, 
and he felt that his last hour was 
come; when the arrival of poor Cap- 
tain Speke, on his way home from one 
of his last explorations, changed the 
state of things. With true Christian 
charity our countryman at once or- 
dered a halt, and devoted himself to 
the nursing and doctoring of the dying 
monk ; so that in a few days he was 
so far recovered as to be able to re- 
sume his journey, and arrived safely 
at Phile. He said he owed his life, 
under God, entirely to the kindness of 
this Englishman ; and his only anxiety 
seemed to be to show his gratitude by 
doing everything he could for those of 
his nation. He invited our travellers 
to take up their abode in the convent, 
and gave them a most interesting ac- 
count of the missionary work of his 
order. They have chartered a small 
vessel, which they have called the 
“Stella Matutina,” and which plies up 
aud down the river, and enables them 
to visit their stations on each bank. 
But they have every kind of hardship 
to encounter from the treachery or 
stupidity or positive hostility of the 
different tribes, from the intense heat, 
and above all, from the deadly malaria 
which had carried off seventy of their 
brothers in three years. But there 
are ever fresh soldiers of this noble 
army ready and eager to fill up the 
ranks. 

The ladies rode home by the way 
of the desert, and reached their boats 
in safety. The next morning, at five 
o'clock, the same road was resumed by 
two of the party who were anxious to 
to reach the convent in time for the 
early mass. They met nothing on 
their seven-miles’ ride but a hyzna, 
who was devouring a camel which they 
had left dying the night before. The 
little convent chapel was very nice ; 
and among the vestments sent by the 
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@uvre apostolique, and worked by the 
ladies of the Leopoldstadt mission, one 
of the party recognized a court-dress 
which had been presented for the pur- 
pose by a Hungarian friend of hers at 
Rome. It was strange to find it again 
in the depths of Nubia. The mass 
was served by two little woolly-haired 
negro boys from the good old father’s 
school, whose attachment to him was 
like that of a dog to its master. He 
was in some trouble as to finding 
clothes for them. The Nubians dis- 
pense with every thing of the kind 
except a fringed leathern girdle round 
the loins, decorated with shells. The 
children have not even that. How- 
ever, in the dahalieh a piece of roh- 
dodendron-patterned chintz was found, 
carefully sent from England for the 
covering of the divans ; and with that, 
certain articles of dress were manu- 
factured, gorgeous in coloring, and 
therefore perfect in native eyes, how- 
ever ludicrous and incongruous they 
might appear to Europeans. The fol- 
lowing day was fixed for one of the 
boats to go up the cataracts, and the 
party started early for what is called 
the “ first gate,” to see the operation. 
No one who has not lived for some 
months with this “ peuple criard,” as 
Lamartine calls them, can imagine the 
din and screaming of the Arabs as 
each dangerous rapid is passed; the 
Reis all the time shouting and storm- 
ing and leaping from one stone to the 
other like one possessed. But the as- 
cent is child’s play compared to the 
descent. So many accidents have 
happened in the latter, and so many 
boats have been swamped, that the 
captains now insist on the passengers 
landing on an island near, while their 
boats rush down the rapids. It is a 
beautiful sight, the way those appar- 
ently unwieldy vessels are steered, 
and clear the rocks as it were with a 
bound, amidst the frantic yells and 
cheers of the whole population. A 
number of men, for a trifling bak- 
sheesh, swam down the current on 
logs ; one with his little child before 
him ; but an Englishman, attempting 
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to do it a year or two ago, was caught 
in the whirlpool and instantly drowned. 
After watching this exciting operation, 
the party dined together at Phile in 
their tent, and then rowed round and 
round the island by moonlight, which 
exceeded in loveliness all they had 
hitherto seen ; the vividness of the re- 
flections were beyond belief ; and read- 
ing or writing was easy in the brilliant 
light. 

Our traveller availed herself of the 
kind Father Michael Angelo’s propo- 
sal, and slept at the convent. He gave 
them some curious arms, and hippopot- 
amus-teeth from the White Nile, and 
some ostrich-eggs arranged as drink- 
ing-vessels, with shells and leather 
strips : his sole furniture in his native 
tent. The English, in return, gave 
him a quantity of medicines, which he 
eagerly accepted for his mission, to 
which he was hoping to return. After 
early mass the next day, he escorted 
them: to see the Island of Biggeh with 
its picturesque temple, and then to the 
quarries of Syene, where an uncut 
obelisk of great size still remains em- 
bedded in the sand. Some idea was 
entertained in England of using it for 
Prince Albert’s monument; but the 
difficulty of carriage and the distance 
from the river would make its transfer 
almost impossible. Far simpler would 
be the proposal of taking the Luxor 
obelisk, already given to the English 
by Mehemet Ali, the sister one to that 
successfully transported to Paris by 
the French. It is a thousand pities to 
leave it where it is, and to miss the oc- 
casion of adding so unique and valua- 
ble a monument to our art-treasures. 

This, the last day of our traveller’s 
stay at Assouan, was spent in making 
a few last purchases, visiting the old 
castle overlooking the river, and ex- 
ploring the island of Elephantine,which 
offers beautiful sketching. But the in- 
habitants are even more importunate 
as beggars than their confraternity at 
Thebes; and it required all the elo- 
quence of the good priest to prevent 
their appropriating the contents of the 


traveller’s paint-box. She purchased 
from them many strings of bright 
beads, which constitute their sole idea 
of female dress. A curious funeral 
took place in the evening, an empty 
boat being carried for the dead man, 
who was buried with his arms and his 
spear; while a funeral dirge was sung 
over him by his tribe. It was curious, 
as being identical with the hiero- 
glyphics of similar scenes in the tombs 
of the kings. Many of the customs 
of these people are purely pagan ; for 
instance, when an Arab makes his cof- 
fee, he pours out the first three cups 
on the ground as a libation to the sheik, 
who first invented the beverage. The 
slave-trade, though nominally abolish- 
ed by the viceroy, is carried on vigor- 
ously at Assouan. The governor goes 
through the form of confiscating the 
cargo and arresting the owners of the 
ship; but, after a few days, a hand- 
some baksheesh on the part of the 
slave-owner and captain settles the 
matter; and their live cargo is trans- 
ported to Cairo, there to be disposed 
of in the harems or elsewhere. 

To the Catholic traveller in this 
country nothing can be more melan- 
choly than the utterly degraded condi- 
tion of the people, who are really very 
little removed from the brute creation. 
Years of  ill-usage, hardship, and 
wrong have ground down the Fellah 
to the abject condition of a slave; 
and the utter extinction of Christianity 
among them seems to preclude all 
hope of their rising again. Yet Egypt 
was once the home of saints. From 
Alexandria, the sat of all that was 
most learned and refined, the see of 
St. Athanasius, and St. Alexander, 
and St. Cyril, and St. John the Al- 
moner, and a whole string of holy patri- 
archs, bishops, and martyrs, up to the 
very desert of Syene, peopled with 
anchorites, the whole land teemed with 
saints. And now, the little handful of 
Franciscan fathers, scattered here and 
there, sowing once more the good seed 
at the cost of their lives, is all that re- 
mains to bear witness to the truth. 
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THY WILL BE DONE 


I, 


My soul a little kingdom is, 
Where God’s most holy will 

Shall reign in undivided sway, 
Potent and grand and still. 


I'll kneel before the crystal throne, 
And kiss the golden rod ; 

O peace unspeakable, to bow 
Before the will of God! 


What though my weary feet should fail, 
My tongue refuse to praise, 

God knows my soul will steadfastly 
Still follow in his ways. 


It. 


The time has come, my soul, the time has come 
To prove the depth of thy oft-vaunted love ; 

A sullen gloom hangs round us like a fog, 

And lowering clouds are drooping from above. 


Would it were light, or dark, not this grey gloom ; 
Would that the terror of some sudden crash 
Might break this stifling, dumb monotony ! 

O for some deafening peal or blinding flash ! 


Weary and old and sick, like ancient Job, 

I crouch in haggard woe and scan the past, 
Or drag the leaden moments at my heels, 
Mocking wise fools who say that life runs fast. 
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Nothing to conquer now—no call for strength ; 
Naught to contend with—only to wait and bear, 
And see my withering powers and blighted gifts— 
No room to act—nothing to do or dare: 

Speak now, my soul, if thou hast aught to say 

If thou seest ight or any hope of day. 


IIl. 


Fret not this holy stillness with thy cries— 
Patience, perturbed clay ! 

Lest thou should’st drown the voice of the All-wise 
With clamorous dismay. 


Thinkest thou that clouds and mists are less God’s work, 
Than sun or moon or stars ? 

His will is good, whether it bind the free 
Or sunder prison bars. 


His hand has measured out each feather’s weight 
Of this most grievous load ; 

He bore the cross we bear, his heart, like ours, 
Once in life’s furnace glowed. 


We shall in heaven sing a psalm of joy 
For every earth-wrung moan ; 

One liitle hour more, the work well done, 
And we are all God’s owm 


CONTRASTS. 


There is no sound of anguish in the air, 

Bees hum, birds sing, the breeze is balmy-sweet 
And from the blooming hawthorn overhead 

A rosy shower droppeth at my feet. 


No matter! God be praised—some untried heart, 
Sweet with the dewy freshness of life’s dawn, 

Is gathering a glad presage of success 

From this bright, pitiless, resplendent morn. 
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{From the Irish Industrial Magazine.] 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


BY M. HAVERTY, ESQ. 


ARTS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


In considering the building arts, as 
practised by the inhabitants of this 
country in past ages, we must neces- 
sarily divide the subject according to 
epochs. The ethnologist would of 
course begin with his favorite scien- 
tific classification of the Stone, the 
Bronze and the Iron periods; but this 
division is, to say the least of it, a 
very arbitrary, very indefinite, and 
very doubtful one. It leaves much 
too wide a scope for imagination, and 
offers no satisfactory explanation of 
social development ; and the following 
obvious and natural order of periods, 
in the present instance, will answer 
our purpose, namely : 

1. The Pre-Christian period, ex- 
tending from some indefinite epoch of 
the pre-historic ages, down to the 
establishment of Christianity in Ire- 
land, in the fifth century; 2. The 
early Christian period, extending from 
the last-mentioned epoch to the com- 
mencement of the Danish wars, in 
the beginning of the ninth century ; 
3. The period of obscurity ‘and bar- 
barism into which this country was 
plunged by those fierce and long-pro- 
tracted wars, and from which it be- 
gan to emerge in the reign of Brian, 
and after the battle of Clontarf, in 
1014; 4. The period which fcllowed 
that just mentioned, and which ex- 
tends beyond the Anglo-Norman in- 
vasion until the native Irish ceased 
to act as a distinct people; and, 6. 
The period which was inaugurated by 
the aforesaid Anglo-Norman epoch, 
and descended to modern times, em- 
bracing the ages, first of noble Gothic 
abbeys, and feudal keeps of Norman 


barons, and walled towns; and then 
of the fortified bawns and strong soli- 
tary towers of new proprietors, in the 
Tudor, Stuart, and Williamite times. 
In the first of these periods there 
was no stone and mortar masonry 
known in Ireland, nor was there any 
knowledge of the arch. Of cyclopean 
masonry—masonry in which huge 
stones were frequently employed, but 
never any cement—some stupendous 
and wonderful examples belonging to 
this first period still remain ; but there 
was no cemented work. This we 
may take as absolutely certain, not- 
withstanding the notions of some 
modern antiquaries about the supposed 
pre-Christian origin of the round 
towers. This pagan theory of the 
round towers is a pure creation of 
what we may call the conjectural 
school of Irish antiquaries. The 
ancient Irish never dreamt of it. It 
was suggested at a time when scarcely 
anything was known of the original 
native source of Irish history; and 
it has seldom been advocated except 
by those who are either still unac- 
quainted with these sources of our 
history, or else who are carried away 
by false ideas of early Irish civiliza- 
tion, and visionary theories of ancient 
Trish fire-worship and Orientalism ; 
for all which there is not the slightest 
foundation in the actual history of the 
country. It is right that this should 
be distinctly understood: without en- 
tering into lengthened arguments on 
the subject, which would be out of 
place here, it ought to be quite suffi- 
cient for any rational person to know, 
that the character of all the remains 
of undoubted pagan buildings in 
Ireland is utterly inconsistent with the 
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supposition that the same people who 
built them also built the round tow- 
ers; and that such knowledge as we 
actually possess of the manners and 
customs of the pagan Irish shows the 
absurdity of the notion that the 
round towers were built by them. 
The passages of ancient Irish writings 
which may be adduced to show that 
the round towers were built by 
Christians are extremely numerous, 
while there is not one single iota of 
evidence in the written monuments of 
Irish history, either printed or as., 
for their pagan origin—nothing, in 
fact, but wild, unsupported conjecture 
and imagination. And such being the 
case, and all the writings and re- 
searches of such distinguished Irish 
historical scholars as Petrie, O’Dono- 
van, and O’Curry, who have passed 
away, and of Wilde and Todd, and 
Graves and Reeves, and Ferguson, 
ete., tending to overturn the visionary 
theories of Irish antiquities, of which 
the round tower phantasy has been 
the most noted, it is time to abandon 
this last remnant of a false and ex- 
ploded system. 

What, then, are the remains which 
we have of the buildings or structures 
of the ancient Irish belonging to the 
first, or pagan, period? They are 
various, and exceedingly numerous. 
In the first place, there are the raths, 
or earthen forts, with which the whole 
face of the country is still absolutely 
dotted. These raths were the dwell- 
ing-places of the Irish, not only in- 
deed, in pagan times, but much more 
recently. They were originally rather 
steep earthworks, surrounded by a 
ditch, and topped by a strong paling 
or stockade; sometimes there was a 
double or treble line of intrenchment, 
and within the inner fence the family 
or families of the occupants dwelt in 
timber or hurdle houses, of which, 
from the perishable nature of the ma- 
terials, no traces of course remain. 
The cattle, too, were driven for safety 
within the inclosure, when it was 
known that an enemy was abroad; 
and it is probable that the position of 
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a great many of the raths on a slop- 
ing surface was selected for purposes 
of drainage, seeing that the cattle 
were so frequently to be inclosed. It 
is also worthy of note, that these 
earthen forts were always polygonal, 
generally octagonal, and we have 
never seen one of them actually 
round; although it would have been 
much easier to describe the plain cir- 
cle than the regular polygonal figure 
adopted. 

When .the inclosures were con- 
structed of stone; they were called 
cahirs or cashels. It has been stated 
by antiquaries that the stone forts 
were built by the early Irish colonists, 
called Firbolgs, and the earthen forts 
by’ the subsequent colony of Tuath 
de Danaans; but it is probable that 
each colony built their strongholds of 
the materials which they found most 
convenient. In the rich plains of 
Meath, where there are very few sur- 
face stones that could have been em- 
ployed for the purpose, we find none 
but earthen forts ; and in the Isles of 
Arran, where there is little indeed be- 
sides solid rock, the Firbolgs neces- 
sarily constructed their famous duns 
of stone. These vast Firbolg duns 
of Arran must have been impregnable 
in those days, if defended by suffi- 
cient garrison; and their size and 
number in a place so small and barren 
show that almost the whole remnant 
of the race must have been compelled 
by hard necessity to seek shelter there 
against their pressing foes. It would 
also appear that the abundant supply 
of stone induced the occupants of 
those Arran forts to substitute stone 
houses in their interior for the habita- 
tions of timber and wattles used else- 
where; as we here find numerous 
remains of the small beehive houses, 
called cloghanes, formed by the over- 
lapping of flat stones, laid horizontai- 
ly, until they meet at top, thus roofing 
in the house without an arch. Both 
cloghanes and forts are built, of 
course, without cement; and no one 
could for a moment imagine that the 
Round Tower, of which a portion still 
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remains in the largest island, could 
possibly have been the work of the 
same masons. 

The style of building is the same 
in the Duns of Aran; in Staig Fort, 
in Kerry; in the Greenan of Aileach, 
in Donegal; and in general in any of 
the primitive cahirs or cashels, wher- 
ever they exist in Ireland; nor is there 
any material difference between these 
and the similar structures to be found 
in Wales—such as the Castell-Caeron 
over Dolbenmaen, in Caernarvonshire. 

The same Irish word, Saor, (pro- 
nounced Seer,) originally signified 
both a carpenter and a mason; and in 
an Irish poem, at least eight hundred 
and fifty years old, we have a list of 
the ancient builders, who erected the 
principal strongholds of pagan times 
in Ireland: such as— Casruba, the 
high-priced cashel-builder, who em- 
ployed quick axes to smoothen stones ;” 
and “Rigriu and Garvon, son of 
Ugarv, the cashel-builders of Aileach,” 
and “ Troiglethan, who sculptured im- 
ages, and was the rath-builder of the 
Hill of Tara ;” while every one famil- 
iar with the native Irish traditions 
has heard the name of Gubbin-Saor, 
to whose skill half the ancient castles 
of Ireland were, without any refer- 
ence to chronology, supposed to owe 
their strength. 

An Irish antiquary of the seven- 
teenth century, who enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Sir James Ware, writes as if 
he believed that the ancient pagan 
Trish understood the use of cement, al- 
though, as he confesses, no vestige of 
stone and mortar work by them re- 
mained in his day. But his mode of 
arguing, as it will be perceived, is 
very inconclusive. After enumerating 
several of the ancient raths and cash- 
els of Ireland, he writes: “ We have 
evidence of their having been built 
like the edifices of other kingdoms of 
the times in which they were built ; 
and why should they not? for there 
came no colony into Erin but from the 
eastern world, as from Spain, ete.; 
and it would be strange if such a defi- 
ciency of intellect should mark the 
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parties who came into Ireland, as that 
they should not have the sense to form 
their residences and dwellings after 
the manner of the countries from 
which they went forth, or through 
which they travelled.” [See Intro- 
duction to Dudley Mac Firbis’s great 
“ Book of Genealogies,” translated in 
“O’Curry’s Lectures,” pp. 222, ete.] 
It is quite certain that the early co- 
lonizers of Ireland, to whom Mac 
Firbis thus alludes, were a portion of 
that great Celtic wave of population 
which passed from East to West over 
Europe, leaving the same earthern 
mounds and cyclopean stone struc- 
tures behind as monuments wherever 
they went; but it is equaily certain, 
that if these ancient colonies visited 
Assyria, and Egypt, and Greece in 
their peregrinations, as Mac Firbis 
believed they did, they did not carry 
with them Assyrian, or Egyptian, or 
Grecian masonry or architecture into 
Ireland. The raths and cashels which 
they constructed were exceedingly 
simple in their character, and in very 
few indeed of the former is there the 
slightest grace of stonework to be 
discovered. Caves were very often 
formed under the raths; and Mac 
Firbis states that under the rath of 
Bally O'Dowda, in Tireragh, he him- 
self had seen “ nine smooth stone cel- 
jars,’ and that its walls were still of 
the height of “a good cow- keep.’ 
Nor were the contents of the ancient 
Irish dwellings less simple than the 
buildings themselves ; for we find by 
the Brehon Laws that “ the seven val- 
uables of the house of a chieftain 
were—a caldron, vat, goblet, mug, 
reins, horse-bridle, and pin ;” the first- 
mentioned articles indicating clearly 
the usages of hospitality, which al- 
ways formed the predominating insti- 
tution of the Irish. The same book 
of Brehon Laws refers to “a house 
with four doors, and a stream through 
the centre, to be provided for the sick” 
—such, apparently, being the ideas at 
that time of what a hospital should 
be. 





It is hard to say when the popular 
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notion originated which attributes the 
ancient raths and mounds to the Danes. 
It is quite clear that Mac Firbis knew 
very well they were not Danish, though 
the idea must have prevailed when he 
wrote, (A.D. 1650;) for his contem- 
porary, Lord Castlehaven, speaks of 
withdrawing his troops, during the 
civil war of 1645, within one of the 
“ Danish forts,” which were so nume- 
rous in the country ; and such was the 
fashion of attributing all our antiqui- 
ties to a people who had impressed 
the memory of the nation with such 
terrible and indelible traditions of 
themselves, that even Archdeacon 
Lynch, the author of “ Cambrensis 
Eversus,” supposes the Danes to have 
been the builders of the round towers. 
Dr. Molyneux, who wrote toward the 
close of the same century, treats us 
to a whole book about “ the Danish 
Forts and Mounds ;”’ but we know 
perfectly well that the Danes of Ire- 
land resided only in the seaport towns 
and their vicinities, and had no dwell- 
ings, and consequently no raths or 
mounds in the interior of the country. 

Besides the earthen and stone forts, 
which, it must be remembered, were 
inhabited in the early Christian as 
well as in the pagan times, and down 
to a period which it is impossible now 
to define, we have several remains of 
the early Irish habitations, called 
cranogues. These were small stock- 
aded and generally artificial islands, 
in the smaller lakes, and were only 
accessible by means of boats, ancient 
specimens of which, hewn out of a 
single tree, have been found in the vi- 
cinity of the cranogues in recent times. 
Some of these cranogues are known 
to have been occupied in comparative- 
ly modern times ; and the strong tim- 
ber stakes by which they were gener- 
ally surrounded are, in a few instances, 
still found singularly fresh, and with 
indications of having been connected 
by a strong framework. 

Of the state of the building arts in 
Ireland during the early Christian pe- 
riod we are enabled to form a tolera- 
bly accurate idea, both by the large 


number of remains still existing, and 
by the notices on the subject which we 
find in historical documents. Many 
of the very earliest Christian edifices 
devoted to religion in Ireland were 
built of stone; but it is clear, never- 
theless, that the national fashion was 
to construct them of timber ; and this 
fashion the Irish had in common with 
the Britons, or, we should rather say, 


with the Celtic nations generally. 


Strabo says the houses of the Gauls 
were constructed of poles and wattle 
work ; and we learn from Bede, that 
among the Britons building with stone 
was regarded as a characteristic Ro- 
man practice. We know that both in 
Ireland and Britain there was a na- 
tional prejudice in favor of the custom 
of employing timber to construct their 
churches. The first three churches 
erected in Ireland—those, namely, 
constructed by St. Palladius in his un- 
successful mission immediately before 
St. Patrick—were of oak. Long after 
this time, in the sixth century, St. Co- 
lumba lived in a wooden cell in the 
island of Hy, as his biographer, St. 
Adamnan, relates; and the use of 
timber for their religious edifices was 
much in favor with the Columbian 
monks wherever they settled. So late 
as the year 1142, when St. Malachy 
was building the church of the famous 
Cistercian Abbey of Mellifont, in 
Louth, he received some opposition 
from one of the local magnates, be- 
cause he had undertaken to erect it in 
an expensive and solid manner of 
stone; the argument of this person 
being, that “they were Scots, not 
Frenchmen,” and that a wooden ora- 
tory in the old Irish fashion would 
have sufficed. 

It is a curious circumstance con- 
nected with this Abbey of Mellifont, 
that it is the only Irish edifice of a date 
older than the Anglo-Norman period 
in the ruins of which Dr. Petrie dis- 
covered any bricks to have been used ; 
and we know that it was erected by 
monks whom St. Malachy had sent to 
study in the monastery of St. Bernard, 
in France; whence the allusion to 
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Frenchmen made by the Irishman who 
had objected to the style of the build- 
ing. Still it is plain that the ecclesi- 
astical edifices of stone were very nu- 
merous in the country at that very 
time ; for a few years after St. Ge- 
lasius, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
caused a limekiln of vast dimensions 
to be constructed, in order, as the an- 
nalists say, to make lime for the re- 
pairs of the churches of Armagh 
which had been allowed to fall into 
decay. 

The primitive wooden churches 
were, at least in some instances, con- 
structed of planed boards, and were 
thatched with reeds, the walls being 
also frequently protected by a cover- 
ing of reeds, for which, in later times, 
a sheeting of lead was sometimes sub- 
stituted. This use of lead sheeting 
became very general in England ; but 
we may presume that it was employed 
in comparatively few cases in Ireland. 
Sometimes, instead of boards or hewn 
timber, wattles were employed, and 
these were plastered with mud, the 
wattles being formed of strong twigs 
interlaced. We shall presently see 
that the use of wattles for building 
purposes was in vogue in Ireland up 
to comparatively modern times. It is 
stated in the life of St. Patrick, that 
when that apostle visited Tyrawley, in 
the county of Sligo, finding that tim- 
ber was not abundant, he erected a 
church of mud—so ancient is the 
custom of employing that material for 
building in Ireland—a material, how- 
ever, which never could be rendered as 
suitable for the purpose in our moist 
climate, as it is found to be in some of 
the southern portions of Europe. 

From the very introduction of 
Christianity, we repeat, stone and 
mortar were frequently employed for 
the building of churches in Ireland. 
A building of this description was al- 
ways called in Irish DamAliag, a word 
literally signifying “stone church.” 
This term is still preserved in the 
name of Duleek in the county of 
Meath, where the old stone church so 
called, and which is supposed, on good 
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authority, to have been the very first 
such edifice erected in Ireland, is still 
in good preservation ; it was built by 
St. Kienan, a disciple of St. Patrick, 
who died in 490; and its age is thus 
established beyond any doubt. The 
stone building, or Damhliag, as Dr. 
Petrie has remarked, is always latin- 
ized by the old Irish writers templum, 
ecclesia, or basilica ; while the wooden 
building is simply called oratorium. 
The ancient Irish churches are al- 
most invariably small, seldom exceed- 
ing 80 feet in length, and not usually 
being more than 60 feet. The great 
church or cathedral of Armagh was 
originally 140 feet long; but this was 
almost a solitary exception. The 
smaller churches are simple oblong 
quadrangles, while in the larger ones 
there is a second and smaller quad- 
rangle at the east end, which was the 
chancel or sanctuary, and which is 
separated from the nave by a large 
semicircular arch. The entrance door 
was always originally in the west 
end, and square-headed, the top lintel 
being generally formed of a single 
very large flat stone ; but in every in- 
stance the square-headed western door- 
way was in process of time built up, 
and another doorway, in the pointed 
style, opened in the south wall, near 
its western extremity. The windows 
are extremely small, and very few, 
generally not more than three, two of 
which are in the sanctuary, and all be- 
ing in the south wall; they are fre- 
quently triangular-headed, formed by 
two flat stones leaning against each 
other ; and it is probable that in many 
cases they were never glazed. The 
sides of the doorways and windows 
are inclined, in the manner of the cy- 
clopean buildings—a style of architec- 
ture with which they have more than 
one point in common; for enormous 
stones are frequently used, the single 
stone being made to form both faces of 
the wall. Polygonal stones are em- 
ployed, without any attempt to build 
in courses; and even flat stones are 
often placed at angles, when, with the 
aid of very little skill, they might have 
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been placed horizontally ; while an- 
other singular feature often to be ob- 
served in the oldest Irish stone 
churches is, that the side walls and 
ends are built up independently, and 
not bound together at the corners by 
any interlapping stones. All these 
peculiarities are to be found, in a very 
marked degree, in the extremely curi- 
ous specimens of seventh and eighth 
century buildings in the South Islands 
of Arran; and, with the exception of 
some Christian cloghanes, and some 
stone-roofed oratories like those near 
Dingle, all these early Christian 
edifices have been built with lime ce- 
ment. 

From the rudeness of the masonry 
in the buildings of the early Christian 
period, a very curious argument has 
been adduced in favor of the Pagan 
origin of the Round Towers. Some 
persons, in fact, do not hesitate to ar- 
gue that, as the Round Towers fre- 
quently exhibit a better style of ma- 
sonry than the ruined churches in 
their neighborhood, they must have 
been erected by some earlier race of 
builders, thus adopting the very oppo- 
site to the correct and natural conclu- 
sion which the premises would sug- 
gest. Such persons must have a very 
misty idea of Irish history; they do 
not appear to be aware that there is 
no country in Europe, except Greece 
and Rome, of which the ancient his- 
tory can boast of such a clear and 
consecutive series of written and tra- 
ditional annals as that of Ireland. 
This is the acknowledged opinion of 
the most learned investigators. There 
is, then, no room whatever for any 
such conjectural race or epoch as that 
which the theory in question would 
suppose in Irish history ; there is no 
room for such wild hypotheses as may 
be framed, for instance, to account for 
the remains of extinet civilized races 
in the interior of North America. Any 
one who has the singularly distinct 
chain of ancient Irish chronicles pre- 
sent to his mind must be aware of this 
fact, and must know perfectly wel» 
that there was no mysterious unknown 
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race in Ireland before the introduction 
of Christianity who could have built 
the round towers—even if it were 
probable that such a race would have 
built these, and left no other fragment 
of stone and mortar work in the land! 
As to the disparity sometimes to be 
observed in the masonry of the towers 
and the ancient churches beside them, 
it can be explained without any such 
absurd hypothesis. It is clear from 
the mouldings of the windows, and 
other architectural details, and even 
from the statements of our annalists, 
that some of the Round Towers are 
not older than the eleventh or twelfth 
century, and consequently their ma- 
sonry might well be superior to that of 
churches built some four or five hun- 
dred years before them. But, even 
when the builders were contemporary, 
they were not such dull craftsmen as 
not to have understood perfectly well 
that a more careful style of workman- 
ship was required in an edifice which 
they should carry to a height of 120 
or 130 feet than in one of which the 
walls would not exceed 10 or 14 feet 
in elevation. In fact, a little consid- 
eration must show any enlightened 
man that the theory to which we have 
referred is utterly untenable. 

Mr. Parker, a high authority on 
questions of architectural antiquity, 
has, in his valuable series of papers 
on the subject in the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” thrown considerable light 
on Irish medieval architecture. One 
point, of which he has been decidedly 
the first observer, is, that all the details 
of an ancient building in Ireland sel- 
dom or never belong to the period at 
which the building was, according to 
record, erected. This is an extremely 
curious fact; and there can be no 
doubt of Mr. Parker’s accuracy on 
the point ; but it appears to us that he 
invariably finds his remark verified in 
castles and abbeys of the Anglo-Nor- 
man period in Ireland. To what, 
then, is the peculiarity to be attributed ? 
Could the architects have been Irish, 
and could they have adopted their prin- 
ciples from the study of older edifices. 
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in England? On this point we are 
not aware that he comes io any con- 
clusion; but, in describing the inter- 
esting details of Cormac’s Chapel, on 
the Rock of Cashel—one of the most 
valuable remains of medieval archi- 
tecture in the empire, and which was 
built some fifty years before the An- 
glo-Norman invasion—he says, “ It is 
neither earlier nor later in style than 
buildings of the same date in Eng- 
land; and with the exception of a few 
particulars, agrees in detail with them.” 
From this we may conclude, that be- 
fore the arrival of the Anglo-Normans 
the Irish architects were fully up to 
the contemporary state of their art, 
though subsequently the Anglo-Irish 
fell into the anachronisms which Mr. 
Parker so frequently points out. 
When Henry II. resolved on spend- 
ing the Christmas of 1171 in Dublin, 
there was no building in that old cap- 
ital of the Ostmen sufficiently spacious 
to accommodate his court; and a 
pavilion was accordingly constructed 
for the purpose of plastered wattles, 
in the Irish fashion, on a site at the 
south side of the present Dame street. 
This mode of constructing houses must 
have been very convenient in times 
when the face of a country was liable 
every other year to be devastated by 
war, and when it would have been 
folly to erect a habitation intended to 
be permanent. The destruction of all 
the dwellings in a territory at that 
time, was not quite so ruinous a catas- 
trophe as it might seem to us, es- 
pecially as it was a very usual thing 
to have the granaries under ground. 
The employment of wattles for one 
purpose or other, in the construction 
of buildings, appears to have been 
very long retained in Ireland ; and they 
seem to have been constantly used by 
the masons as centering in the building 
of arches, as may be seen from an ex- 
amination of any of the ruined abbeys 
or castles throughout the country, 
where the impression of the inter- 
woven twigs will always be found in 
‘the mortar of the vaulted roofs and 
arches. Mr. Parker appears to have 
been particularly struck by this cir- 
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cumstance, which, however, is familiar 
to every Irish antiquary ; but he tells 
us that he has found the same thing in 
a few instances in England. 

A French gentleman, who travelled 
through Ireland in 1644, has left us a 
curious account of the mode of con- 
structing their habitations employed 
at that time by the rural population. 
He writes: “The towns are built in 
the English fashion, but the houses in 
the country are in this manner: two 
stakes are fixed in the ground, across 
which is a transverse pole, to support 
two rows of rafters on the two sides, 
which are covered with leaves and 
straw. The cabins are of another 
fashion. There are four walls the 
height of a man, supporting rafters, 
over which they thatch with straw 
and leaves ; they are without chimneys, 
and make the fire in the middle of the 
hut, which greatly incommodes those 
who are not fond of smoke.” 

The writer goes on to describe the 
fortified domiciles of the gentry. He 
says: “The castles or houses of the 
nobility consist of four walls extremely 
high, thatched with straw ; but, to tell 
the truth, they are nothing but square 
towers without windows, or, at least, 
having such small apertures as to give 
no more light than there is in a prison ; 
they have little furniture, and cover 
their room with rushes, of which they 
make their beds in summer, and of 
straw in winter; they put the rushes 
a foot deep on their floors, and on 
their windows, and many of them or- 
nament the ceilings with branches.” 
(The Tour of M. De la Boullaye le 
Gouz.) 

This description is applicable to 
those numerous, solitary, and gloomy 
buildings called castles, the ruins of 
which are so conspicuous in every part 
of the country, and a considerable 
number of which were erected by the 
Undertakers, in the reign of James I. ; 
while it must be confessed that the 
mode of constructing the hovels of 
the peasantry, as described in the pre- 
weding extract, has not undergone 
much improvement, up to the present 
day, in many parts of Ireland. 


Translated from the Spanish. 


PERICO THE SAD; OR, THE ALVAREDA FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XIIl. 


A TEMPESTUOUS night covered the 
sky with flying clouds, which were 
rushing further on to discharge their 
torrents. Sometimes they separated 
in their flight, and the moon appeared 
between them, mild and tranquil, like 
a herald of concord and peace in the 
midst of the strife. 

In the short intervals, during 
which this placid light illumined earth 
and heaven, a pale and emaciated 
man might have been seen making 
his way along a solitary road. The 
uncertainty of his manner, his appre- 
hensive eyes, and the agitation of his 


face, would have shown clearly that 
he was a fugitive. 

A fugitive indeed! for he fled from 
inhabited places; fled from his fellow- 
men; fied from human justice; fled 
from himself and from his own con- 


science. This man was an assassin, 
and no one who had seen him fleeing, 
as the clouds above were fleeing before 
the invisible force which pursued them, 
would have recognized the honorable 
man, the obedient son, the loving hus- 
band and devoted father of a few 
days since, in this miserable being, 
now fallen under the irremissible sen- 
tence of the law of expiation. 

Yes, this man was Perico, not seek- 
ing a peace now and for ever lost, but 
fleeing from the present and in dread 
of the future. 

He had passed days of despair and 
nights of horror in the most solitary 
places, sustaining himself on acorns and 
roots; shrinking from the light of day, 
which accused, and from the eyes of 
men, that condemned him. But no 
darkness could hide the images that 


were always before him, no silence 
awe their clamors. His unhappy 
sister; his disconsolate mother; the 
bereaved old man, his father's friend, 
haunted his vision ; the reprobation of 
his honorable race oppressed his soul ; 
and more appalling than all these, the 
solemn, mournful, and warning note of 
the passing bell, which he had heard 
calling to Heaven for mercy upon his 
victim, sounded continually in his ears. 
In vain pride insinuated, through its 
most seductive organ, worldly honor, 
that he had, and that not to vindicate 
himself would have been a reproach ; 
that the injuries were greater than 
the reprisal. 

. A voice which the cries of passion 
had silenced, but which became more 
distinct and more severe in proportion 
as they, like all that is human, sank 
and failed—the eternal voice of con- 
science, said to him, “O. that thou 
hadst never done it !” 

There came, borne upon the wind, 
an extraordinary sound, now hoarser, 
now failing and fainter, as the gusts 
were more or less powerful. hat 
could it be? Everything terrifies the 
guilty soul. Was it the roar of the 
wind, the pipe of an organ, or a voice 
of lamentation? The nearer Perico 
approached it, the more inexplicable 
it seemed. The road the unhappy 
man was following led toward the 
point from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. He reaches it, and his ter- 
ror is at his height when, unable to 
distinguish anything—for a black 
cloud has covered the moon—he hears 
directly above his head the portentous 
wail, so sad, so vague, so awful! 

At this moment the clouds are bro- 
ken, and over all the moonlight falls, 
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clear and silvery, like a mantle of 
transparent snow. Every object 
comes out of the mystery of shadows. 
He sees reija asleep in its valley like 
a white bird in its nest. He lifts his 
eyes to discover the cause of the 
sound. O horror! Upon five posts 
he sees five human heads! From 
these proceed the doleful lamentation, 
a warning from the dead to the 
living.* 

Perico starts back aghast, and per- 
ceives, for the first time, that he is not 
alone. A man is standing near one of 
the posts. He is tall and vigorous, and 
his bearing is manly and erect. He 
is dressed richly after the manner of 
contrabandists. His bronzed face is 
hard, bold, and calm. He holds his 
hat in his hand, inclining uncovered 
before these posts of ignominy a head 
which never was uncovered in human 
respect; for it is that of an outlaw, 
of a man who has broken all ties with 
society, and respects nothing in the 
world. But this man, although im- 
pious, believes in God, and although 
criminal, is a Christian, and is pray- 
ing 

“When from an energetic and indo- 
mitable nature, emancipated from all 
restrain, there issue a few drops of 
adoration, as water oozes from a rock, 
what do you call it unbelievers? Is it 
superstitious fear? To this man fear 
is a word without a meaning. Is it 
hypocrisy? Only the heads of five 
dead men witness it. Is it moral 
weakness? He has strength of soul 
unknown in society, where all lean 
upon something; he stands alone. 
Is it a remembrance of infancy, a 
tribute to the mother who taught him 
to pray ? 

There exists no such memory for 
the abandoned orphan, who grew up 
among the savage bulls he guarded. 

What is it then that bends his neck 
and detains him to pray in the pres- 
ence of the dead? 

After some moments the man con- 

* Various witnesses have testified to this frightful 
phenomenon,which is naturally explained, the sound 


being caused by the wind passing through the throat, 
mouth, and ears of heads placed as located above. 
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cluded his prayer, replaced his hat, 
and turning to Perico said, 

“ Where are you going, sir?’ 

Perico neither wished nor was able 
to answer. <A vertigo had seized him. 

“Where are you going, I say?” 
again asked the unknown. 

Perico remained silent. 

“Are you dumb?” proceeded the 
questioner, “or is it because you do 
not choose to answer? If it is the 
last,” he added, pointing to his gun, 
“here is a mouth which obtains replies 
when mine fails.” 

Perico’s situation rendered him too 
desperate for reflection, and the brand 
of cowardice which had been stamped 
upon his forehead, still burned like a 
recent mark of the ignominious iron. 
He therefore answered instantly, seiz- 
ing his firelock. 

“ And here is another that replies in 
the tone in which it is questioned.” 

The intentions of the unknown 
were not hostile, nor had he any idea 
of carrying out his threat, though he 
did not lack the courage to doit. An- 
other so daring as he did not tread the 
soil of Andalucia. But the arrogance 
of the poor worn youth pleased instead 
of offending him. 

“ Comrade,” he said, “I always like 
to take off my hat before drawing my 
sword, but it suits me to know with 
whom I speak and whom I meet on 
the road. You must have courage to 
be walking here; for they say that 
Diego and his band are in this neigh- 
borhood, and you know, for all Spain 
knows, who Diego is ; where he puts 
his eye he puts his ball. The leaves 
tremble upon the trees at sight of him, 
and the dead in their graves at the 
sound of his name.” 

All this was said without that An- 
dalucian boastfulness, so grotesquely 
exaggerated in these days, but with 
the naturalness of conviction, and the 
serenity of one who states a simple 
truth. 

“ What do I care for Diego and his 
band?” exclaimed Perico, not with 
bravado, but with the most profound 
dejection. 
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As with failing voice he pronounced 
these words, he tottered and leaned 
his head upon his gun. 

“What has taken you? What is 
the matter?” asked the stranger, no- 
ticing his weakness. 

Perico did not reply, for so great 
was his exhaustion and such the effect 
of his recent emotions that he fell 
down senseless. 

The unknown knelt down beside 
him and lifted his head. The moon 
shone full upon that face, beautiful 
notwithstanding its mortal paleness, 
and the traces of passion, anguish, and 
grief which marred it. 

“He is dead,” said the stranger to 
himself, placing his rough hand upon 
Perico’s heart. The heart which, a 
few days before, was as pure as the 
sky of May. “No,” he continued, 
“he is not dead, but will die here, like 
a dog, if he is not taken care of.” 

And he looked at him again, for he 
felt awakening in his heart that noble 
attraction which draws the strong to- 
ward the weak, the powerful toward 
the helpless ; forelet skeptics say what 
they will, there is a spark of divinity 
in the breast of every human creature. 
He rose to his feet and whistled. 

He is answered by the sound of a 
brisk gallop, and a beautiful young 
horse, with arched neck and rolling 
mane, comes up and stops before his 
master, turning his fine head and bril- 
liant eyes as if to offer him the stirrup. 

The unknown raises the inanimate 
Perico in his robust arms, throws him 
across the horse, springs up beside 
him, presses his knees gently to the 
animal’s flanks, and the noble creature 
darts away, gayly and lightly, as if un- 
conscious of the double weight. 


ee 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In a solitary hostel, standing like a 
beggar beside the highway, the inn- 
keeper and his wife were seated before 
their fire, in the dull tranquillity of 
persons as accustomed to the alterna- 
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tions of noisy life by day and com- 
plete isolation by night as the inhab- 
itants of marshy places are to their 
intermittent fevers. 

“May evil light on that hard- 
skulled sailor who took it into his 
head that there must be a new world, 
and never stopped till he ran against 
it,” said the woman. “ Had not the king 
already cities enough in this? What 
good has it done? Taken our sons 
off there, and sent us the epidemic. 
Do say, Andres, and don’t sit 
sleeping there like a mole, if it has 
been of any other use.” 

“ Yes, wife, yes,” answered the inn- 
keeper, half opening his eyes, “the 
silver comes from there.” 

“Plague take the silver!” exclaim- 
ed the woman. 

“ And the tobacco,” added the hus- 
band, slowly and lazily, again closing 
his eyes, 

“ A curse upon the tobacco!” said 
the wife angrily. “ Do you think, you 
unfeeling father, that the silver or the 
tobacco are worth the lives they cost 
and the tears? Son of my soul! 
God knows what will become of him 
in that land where they kill men like 
chinches, and where everything is 
venomous, even the air !” 

They heard at this moment a pecu- 
liar whistle. The innkeeper, spring- 
ing to his feet, caught up the light and 
ran toward the door, exclaiming, “'The 
captain !” 

As he presented himself on the 
threshold, the rays of the lamp fell 
upon a man on horseback, with an- 
other man that looked like a corpse 
lying across the horse in front of him. 

“Help me take this fellow down,” 
said the rider, in the rough tone of a 
man of few words. 

The innkeeper handed the lamp to 
his wife, who had approached, and 
made haste te obey. 

“ Mercy to us! Adead man!” said 
she. “For the love of the Blessed 
Mother, sir, do not leave him in our 
house !” 

“ He is not dead,” said the horse- 
man, “ he is sick ; nurse him up—that 
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is what women are good for. Here is 
money to pay for the cure.” 

Saying this, he threw down a piece 
of gold, and disappeared, the resound- 
ing and measured gallop of his horse 
dying away gradually in the distance. 

“If this is not a cool proceeding !” 
grumbled Martha. “What will you 
bet that he, with his own hands, has 
not put the man in this state? and he 
takes himself off and leaves him on 
ours! ‘You cure him!’ as if it 
were nothing to cure a man who is 
dead or dying! As if this inn were 
an hospital! The bully thinks he has 
only to command, as if he were the 
king!” 

“ Hush!” exclaimed the innkeeper, 
alarmed, “will you be still, long- 
tongue! Talk that way of Diego! 
Women are the very devil! What is 
the use of grumbling, since you know 
there is nothing for it but to do as 
these people tell us! Besides, this 
is a work of charity, so let’s be about 
it.” 

They prepared, as well as they 
could, a bed in a garret. 

“He has no sign of blow or 
wound,” said Andres, as he was un- 
dressing the patient; “so you see, 
wife, it is a sickness like any other.” 

“ Look, look, Andres!’ exclaimed 
Martha; “he has the scapular of our 
Lady of Carmel around his neck.” 

And as if the sight or influence of 
the blessed object had awakened in 
her all the gentle sentiments of Chris- 
tian humility, or as if the sacred pre- 
cept, “Thy neighbor as thyself,” ut- 
tered by the brotherhood in united de- 
votion, had resounded clearly, she be- 
gan to exclaim: “You were right, 
Andres, it is a work of charity to as- 
sist him, poor fellow! How young he 
is, and how forsaken! His poor 
mother! Come, come, Andres, what 
are you doing, standing there like a 
post? Go! hurry! bring me some 
wine to rub his temples; and kill a 
hen, for I am going to make him some 
broth.” 

“So it is,” soliloquized Andres, as 
he went out—“at first, wouldn't 
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have him in the house; now she will 
turn the house out of the windows for 
him. That’s the way with women. 
It is hard to understand them.” 

On the following night, a man of 
evil face and repugnant aspect came 
to the inn. This man had been in the 
penitentiary, and was nicknamed the 
convict. 

“God be with you, sir,” said the 
innkeeper, with more fear than cordi- 
ality, “ what might be your pleasure?” 

“A whim of the captain’s, curse 
him! for haven't I come to ask after 
the sick, like the porter of a convent ?” 

“He is not doing very well,” 
answered the innkeeper; “he is in a 
raging fever, is out of his mind, and 
talks of a murder he has done—of 
dead men’s heads.” 

“ Ho! so then he is a man that can 
handle arms,” said the convict. “ Let’s 
have a look at him.” 

They mounted to the garret, and 
the innkeeper continued : 

“ All day long I have been in a cold 
sweat with fear. There have been 
people in the house,gand even soldiers 
— if they had heard him !” 

The convict, who had been examin- 
ing the delicate and wasted form of 
Perico, interrupted with a movement 
of disdain. 

“ Well, if he makes too much noise 
for you, quarter him upon the king.” * 

“ No, indeed !” cried Martha, “ poor 
unfortunate! I have a son in America 
who may be at this very hour in the 
same condition, abandoned by every 
one, and calling, as this one calls, for 
his mother. No, no, sir, we shall not 
desert him. Neither Our Lady, whose 
scapular he wears, nor I.” 

“Buy him sweetmeats,” said the 
convict, and went down. 

“ What news ?” he asked of the inn- 
keeper. 

“They say that a reward is to be 
offered for Diego’s head.” 

“ What?” asked the convict again, 
with quick and unusual interest. The 
innkeeper repeated what he had said. 


* Put him into the street. 
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The convict considered a moment, and 
then continued, 

“ Where do they think we are ?” 

“ Near Despenaperros.” 

“ Are they after us ” 

“ Yes, there is a cavalry company at 
Sevilla, one of infantry at Cordoba, 
and another of the mountain soldiery 
at Utrera.” 

“There will be some shoes worn 
out before they see our faces, and if 
they do get to see them it will cost 
them dear.” 

“ Yes, yes,” Andres replied ; “ we 
know that whoever puts himself in 
Diego’s way may as well look for his 
grave; but then—there may be so 
many of them... .” 

“Perhaps you would like to get a 
crack of my fist on your bugle?” said 
the bandit. 

“ Not at all,” said Andres, retreat- 
ing a step or two. 

“Put more ballast in your tongue 
then—and hurry up with the bread 
—quick now !” 

Andres hastened to obey. The 
bandit was going away when he heard 
Martha’s voice calling after him. 

“Tt slipped my mind—you take this 
money,” she said, handing him the 
piece of gold. “ Give it to the cap- 
tain, and tell him that what I do for 
this lad I do for charity, and not for 
interest.” 

“T shall be sure to give him such a 
reason. He accepts‘ No’ neither when 
he says give, nor when he says take ; 
but to settle i it between you, I will keep 
the money ;” and setting spurs to his 
horse, he disappeared. 

“ You have done a wise thing !” said 
the innkeeper impatiently. “ Will the 
money, you foolish good-for-nothing, be 
better in the hands of that big thief 
than in ours? Women !—ill hap to 
them! Only the devil understands 
them.” 

“T understand myself, and God un- 
derstands me,” said the good woman, 
returning to the garret. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tue care of the innkeeper’s wife and 
the youth and robust constitution of 
Perico vanquished the fever. At the 
end of a fortnight he was able to rise. 

Perico evinced all his gratitude to 
Martha in a manner more heartfelt 
than fluent. 

“ You must not thank me,” said the 
good woman, “ for truly, the face I put 
on when I saw you brought was not 
one of welcome; but I have taken a 
liking to you because I see that you 
are a good son and a good Christian.” 

Perico hung his head in deep grief 
and humiliation. His physical weak- 
ness had deadened in him the blind 
and furious impulse which had exalted 
him, as such impulse does sometimes 
exalt gentle and timid natures. to a 
point past the limit which strong- 
minded and even violent men re- 
spect. 

All that effervescence which caused 
such a surging of his passions, as gas 
causes the juice of the grape to fer- 
ment, had ceased, as the foam subsides 
upon the wine, leaving reflection, 
which, without @minishing the great- 
ness of his wrongs, condemned his me- 
thod of redressing them. 

All the horror which the future in- 
spired returned to Perico with return- 
ing strength, and it was not lessened 
when Andres, taking the occasion one 
day when his wife was about her work, 
said to him: 

“ My friend, now that you are re- 
covered you must seek your living 
somewhere else, for—the more friend- 
ship, the more frankness, gir—when 
you were out of your head you talked 
of a murder you had committed. If 
it is true, and they find you here, we 
shall suffer for it, and that will not be 
right; the just ought not to pay for 
sinners; well-regulated charity, let 
Martha, who pretends to know better,. 
say what she will, begins at home.. 
Nobody but that pumpkin-headed wife: 
of mine is capable of sustaining that 
Christian charity begins with one’s 
neighbor. As to me, I tell you the 
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truth, I want nothing to do with just- 
ice, for she has a heavy hand.” 

Perico did not reply, but went 
with tearful eyes to take leave of 
Martha. The good soul felt his de- 
parture, for she had become fond of 
him. The memory of her son had 
attached Martha to the unfortunate 
young man, and the memory of his 
own mother had drawn Perico to- 
ward the woman who acted toward 
him a mother’s part. 

He took his gun, and was going out 
when he met the convict. 

“Which way?” said the robber. 
“Do you clear out in this fashion, 
without so much as May God reward 
you! to the compassionate soul who 
picked you up ? This isn’t the right 
thing, comrade. Besides, where can 
you go hereabouts? Are you in a 
hurry to be put in the lock-up ?” 

Perico remained silent; he neither 
thought nor reasoned—had no will of 
his own. “ Courage! and come along,” 
proceeded the convict. “ Here we are 
taking more trouble to help you than 
you will take to let yourself be helped.” 
Perico followed him mechanically. 

“ Look, Martha,” gaid Andres, see- 
ing Perico at a distance in company 
with the robber, “look at your pet 
—and what a jewel he is, to be sure! 
There he goes with the convict.” 

“ And what of it?” responded Mar- 
. tha. “I tell you, Andres, that he is a 
good son and a good Christian.” 

“An impostor and a vagabond, 
that has eaten up my hens—and you 
see where he is going, and yet say 
that he is good? The devil only un- 
derstands, women !” 

Perico and the convict, making 
their way through thickets and diffi- 
cult places, came at last to an eleva- 
tion, upon which stood the captain 
leaning on his gun, and guarding the 
slumbers of eight men, who were lying 
around him on the slope. Near him 
grazed his beautiful horse, which lifted 
its head from time to time to regard 
its master. 

‘* Here is this young man,” said the 
convict as they drew near. 
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Without changing his position, the 
captain slowly turned his eyes and 
examined the new arrival from head 
to foot. His scrutiny finished, he 
asked, 

“ Are you a fugitive from justice ” 

Perico inclined his head, but did 
not answer. 

“There is no cause for fear,’ pro- 
ceeded his questioner, and presently, 
in brief phrases, added, 

“Men have fatal hours, and of 
these some are as red as blood and 
some as black as darkness itself. 
One is enough to destroy a man, and 
turn his heart to a stone which has 
neither pulse nor feeling, only weight. 
He remains lost, for the past is past, 
and there is nothing to do but bear it 
with pluck. Life is a fight, in which 
one must look before him, like a brave 
man, and not behind, like a poltroon.” 

“T cannot do it,’ exclaimed Perico 
vehemently. “If you knew—” 

The captain, with an imperative 
gesture, extended his arm to silence 
him, and continued. 

“ Here, each one carries his own se- 
erets within himself, a sealed packet, 
without awakening in the others either 
curiosity or interest. If you have no- 
where to go, stay with us; here we 
defend all we have left, our life. Mine 
I do not guard because I value it, 
but to keep it from the headsman.” 

“ But you rob?” said Perico. 

“ We must do something,” responded 
the bandit, returning, like a tortoise, 
into his hard and impenetrable shell. 

Perico neither accepted nor refused 
the proposition, he remained without 
volition, an inert body; chance dis- 
posed of his wretched existence, as 
the winds dispose of the dry and heavy 
sands of the desert. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Bort while Perico, after the. occur- 
rences which we have related, was 
dragging out a miserable existence 
among a band of criminals, what be- 
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came of the other individuals of this 
family? ‘To what extremes had they 
been carried by resentment, grief, 
despair, and revenge ? 

Pedro, from the fatal day on which 
he lost his son, had shut himself in his 
own house with his sorrow. The 
parish priest and some of his friends 
went from time to time to keep him 
company —not to console him, that was 
impossible, but to talk with him about 
his trouble, like those who relieve 
vessels of the bitter water of the sea, 
not to right them but to keep them 
from sinking. They had tried to per- 
suade him to renew his intercourse 
with the family of Perico, but without 
success. 

“ No, no,” he would answer on such 
occasions. “I have forgiven him 
before God and men; but have to do 
with his people as though it had not 
been, I cannot.” 

“Pedro, Pedro, that is not for- 
giveness,” said the priest. “It is the 
letter but not the spirit of the law.” 

“Father,” replied the poor man, 


“God does not ask what is impos- 
sible.” 

“ No, but what he requires is possi- 
ble.” 

“ Sir, you want me to be a saint, and 
I am not one; it is enough for me 
to be a good Christian, and forgive. 


Have I molested them? Have I 
sought justice? What more can I 
do oa 

“ Pedro, ‘ returning good for evil, 
wise men walk in peace.’ ” 

“Mercy, mercy, father! why shave 
so close as to lay bare the brains? 
God help and favor them ; but each in 
his own house, and God with us all.” 

Maria had hidden herself with her 
daughter in the retirement of her cot- 
tage, covering the despair and shame 
of the latter with the sacred mantle of 
maternal love, her only refuge from 
the unanimous disapproval and con- 
demnation which she justly merited. 
The unfortunate victims, Anna and 
Elvira, remained alone, but sustained 
in their immense affliction by their re- 
ligion and their conscience. Many 
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months passed in this way. At length 
two Capuchins came to the village to 
hold a mission. These missions were 
instituted for the conversion of ise 
wicked, the awakening of the luke- 
warm, the encouragement of the good, 
and the consolation of the sorrowful. 

The missionaries preached at night, 
and the church was filled with people 
who came to hear the word of God, 
which teaches men to be pious and 
humble. 

The good Maria succeeded in per- 
suading her daughter to go to the mis- 
sions, and Rita, hard, bitter, and self- 
ish, in her shame and desperation, 
found in them repentance, with tears 
for the past, penance and humiliation 
for the present, and for the future the 
divine hand, which lifts the fallen one, 
who, bathed in tears, and prostrate in 
ashes, implores its help. One night 
the subject of the sermon was the 
forgiveness of injuries. Magnificent 
theme! Holy and sublime beyond 
all others! The earnest preacher 
knew how to improve it, and the be- 
lieving people how to understand it. 

At the conclusion the good mission- 
ary knelt before the crucifix, and with 
fervent zeal and ardent charity pro- 
mised the Lord of mercy, in the name 
of that multitude kneeling at his feet, 
that on the succeeding night there 
should not be in the temple a single 
hard and unreconciled heart. A burst 
of exclamations and tears confirmed 
the promise of the devoted apostle. 

The day which followed was one of 
peace and love, according to the spirit 
of the evangel. The most deeply-root- 
ed enmities were ended ; the most irre- 
concilable foes embraced each other in 
the streets ; the angels in heaven had 
cause for rejoicing. 

Pedro went tosee Anna. Terrible 
to the unhappy man was the entering 
into that house. He approached Anna 
and embraced her in silence. The af- 
flicted mother shook, and tried in vain 
to overcome her emotion. But when 
Pedro turned toward Elvira, as she 
stood wringing her thin hands, worn 
to a shadow and hathed in tears—when 
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he pressed to his paternal heart her 
whom he had looked upon and loved as 
a daughter, all his grief broke forth in 
the ery: “ Daughter! daughter! you 
and I loved him !” 

Rita, also, went to Anna's to beg 
for that which Pedro went to carry. 
When she found herself in the pre- 
sence of the mother-in-law she had 
outraged, she fell upon her knees. “ I,’ 
she exclaimed, beating her breast, 
“have been the cause of all! Ihave 
not come to ask a forgiveness I do not 
deserve, but to beg of you to repri- 
mand without cursing me.” When 
she turned to Elvira, it was not enough 
to remain on her knees, she bent her 
face to the floor, moaning amidst her 
sobs. “Since you are an angel, for- 
give!” 

Maria supported her prostrate child, 
and implored Anna with her looks 
and tears. Anna and Elvira, without 
a word of reproach, raised and em- 
braced her who had done so much to 
injure them; striving all they could 
from that day to reanimate her, for 
she was the most wretched of the 
three, because the guilty one. 

All the people looked with charity 
upon the woman who had sincerely 
and publicly repented, for although 
the society called cultivated finds in 
religious demonstrations another cause 
for vituperation, adding to the condem- 
nation of faults which it never forgets 
the reproach of hypocrisy upon those 
who turn to God, the people, more 
generous and more just, honor the 
open evidence of penitence and humil- 
iation. Therefore, when they saw 
Rita abase herself and weep, their in- 
dignation was exchanged for compas- 
sion, and the epithet “ infamous!” for 
the pitiful words “ poor child !” 

This was because the common peo- 
ple, though they know not what phi- 
lanthiopy means, know well, because 
religion teaches them, what is Christian 
charity. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


To Perico, the life into which he 
found himself drawn by necessity, and 
by the vigorous influence Diego ex- 
ercised over him, was one of misery. 
Diego also had been drawn into a life 
of crime by a terrible misfortune ; but 
having entered, he adopted it as a 
warrior does his iron armor, without 
heeding either its hardness or its op- 
pressive weight. Perico followed his 
wicked companions while he detested 
them. He was like the silver tish of 
some peaceful inland lake which, 
caught by some fatal current, is car- 
ried away into the bitter and restless 
waters of the sea, where it agonizes 
without the power to escape. At 
times, when a crime was committed 
under his eyes, he wished in his des- 
peration to end his torments at once, 
by giving himself up to justice ; but 
shame, and want of energy to overcome 
it, held him back. The others hated 
him, and surnamed him “ The Sad,’ 
but he was sustained by Diego’s pow- 
erful protection. Diego felt attracted 
toward the man whuse life he had 
saved, and who was, he felt, good and 
honest. For the rough and austere 
Diego was of a strong and noble na- 
ture that had not yet descended to the 
lowest grade of evil, which is hatred 
of the good. 

In one of their raids, when the band 
had approached Tas Ventas, near 
Alocaz, a spy arrived in breathless 
haste from Utrera, telling them that a 
company of mountain soldiery had 
just left the latter place in the direc- 
tion of Tas Ventas, informed of their 
whereabouts by some travellers they 
had lately pillaged. 

They made haste to take refuge in 
an olive grove, but had hardly entered 
it when they were surprised by a troop 
of cavalry. A deadly contest then 
commenced, sustained by these men, 
who were fighting for their lives with 
terrible bravery. 

“Perico,” said Diego, “now or 
never is the occasion to prove that 
you do not eat your bread without 
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earning it. This is a fair fight. At 
them, if you are a man!” 

On hearing these words, Perico, 
confused, and like a drunken man, 
threw himself in the way of the balls, 
firing upon the poor soldiers—men 
who were sacrificing everything for 
the good of society, which, in its ego- 
tism, does not even thank them; for it 
happens to them as to the confessors 
and doctors, who are laughed at in 
health, and anxiously called upon when 
there is any danger. One of the ban- 
dits was killed, two of the soldiers 
wounded, and a ball of Perico’s, fired 
at a great distance, killed the com- 
mander of the troop. The consterna- 
tion which followed this catastrophe 
gave the robbers an opportunity to es- 
cape. They fied beyond Utrera, 
passed through the haciendas of La 
Chaparra and Jesus-Maria,‘and ar- 
rived exhausted at nightfall in Valo- 
brega. This valley, not far from 
Alcala is surrounded by ridges and olive 
slopes. In the most retired part of it, 
on the margin of a brook, are still 
standing the ruins of a Moorish castle 
called Marchenilla. Men and horses 
threw themselves upon the turf at the 
base of these solitary ruins. They 
qnenched their thirst in the brook, and 
when night set, in lighted a fire, and 
all except Diego and Perico lay down 
to sleep. 

“An evil day, Corso,” said Diego, 
caressing his horse, which lowered 
and then lifted his beautiful head as if 
to assent to his master’s words, and say 
to him, “ What matter since I have 
saved you?” 

“T treat thee shamefully, my son,” 
continued the chief, who loved his 
horse the more fondly because he 
loved no other creature. The horse, 
as if he had understood, neighed gaily, 
and, rising on his hind feet, balanced 
himself, and then dropped down 
upon all four beside his master, pre- 
senting his head to be caressed. 

“ What will become of thee if Iam 
taken ?” said the robber, leaning his 
head against the neck of the animal, 
which now stood motionless. 
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“Truly,” said Diego, seating him- 
self by the fire ia front of Perico, “ it 
is to you we owe our escape to-day 
with so little loss.” 

“To me ?” asked Perico surprised. 

' “Yes,” answered the captain ; “the 
troop was commanded by a brave 
officer, who knew the country, and did 
not mean child’s play. The son of 
the Countess of Villaoran. He would 
have given us work if you had not 
killed him.” 

“God have mercy on me!” ex- 
claimed Perico, springing to his feet 
and raising his clasped hands to heav- 
en. “ What are you saying? The 
son of the countess was there, and I 
killed him ?” 

“ What shocks you ?” replied Diego. 
“ Perhaps you thought we were firing 
sugar-plums? Heavens!” he added 
impatiently, “ you exasperate me! One 
would take you for a travelling player, 
with all your attitudes and extrava- 
gances. By all that’s sacred, the con- 
vict is right. You missed your voca- 
tion ; instead of choosing a life of free- 
dom you should have turned friar. 
Come! keep watch,” he added, wrap- 
ping himself in his mantle, and lying 
down with-a stone under his head and 
his carbine between his knees. 

His words were lost upon Perico. 
The unhappy man tore his hair and 
cursed himself in his despair. He 
had killed the son of the mistress and 
benefactress of his uncles, his own 
companien of childhood. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


How vividly, during that gloomy 
night, did the tranquil scenes of his 
lost domestic happiness present them- 


selves to Perico! And for what had 
he exchanged them? His present 
frightful existence. All around him was 
motionless. He saw in the sad mo- 
notony of the night the changeless 
monotony of his misery; in the fire 
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burning before him, his consuming 
conscience ; and in the cold and im- 
penetrable obscurity beyond, his dark 
and cheerless future. 

“ Power of God!” be cried, “ean 
I see and remember, and feel all this, 
and yet live?” 

The red and wavering flame threw 
from time to time a glare of light 
across the strange wild forms of the 
ruins, presently leaving them in deep 
shadow, appearing to take refuge 
within, as a dying memory flashes up 
and then buries itself in the oblivion 
of the past. He heard his own breath- 
ing exaggerated by the silence, he saw 
horrible shapes in the obscurity. Fin- 
gers threatened him—eyes glared at 
him—reproachful voices accused him. 
And no, he was not mistaken, by the 
clearer light of the flames, now blown 
by the wind, he saw, beyond a remnant 
of wall, a pair of hard black eyes fixed 
upon him. Startled, and doubtful be- 
tween the imaginary and the real, Pe- 
rico did not know whether he ought to 
put himself under the protection of 
heaven, by making the sign of the 
cross, or to call for earthly help by 
giving the signal of alarm. 

Before he could act, there came 
from behind the stone ruin a ruin of 
humanity; from behind the degrada- 
tion of time, a wreck of human degra- 
dation—an old, filthy, and disgusting 
gipsy woman. The tint of the brown 
woollen skirts which covered her flesh- 
less limbs blended with that of the 
ruin; she wore about her neck a ker- 
chief, and over her faded locks a black 
cloth mantilla. 

Perico was struck motionless as a 
stone, or as if the repulsive face had 
been that of the Medusa. 

“ Don’t be uneasy,” said the vision, 
approaching, “there is nothing to be 
afraid of. I have not come with bad 
motive, and you need not be on the 
watch. I knew that you were here, 
and have caused it to be rumored that 
you were making your way in the 
direction of the Sierra de Ronda, and 
that people had seen you near Espera 
and Villa-Martin.” 
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“ But why have you come here?” 
exclaimed Perico, instinctively alarm- 
ed at the aspect of the woman. 

“To put you in the way of securing, 
at a stroke, a fortune that will last 
you your lifetime,” she replied. 

“That which you are likely to offer 
does not inspire much confidence,” 
said Perico. 

“ Why should I wish to harm you ?” 
said the gipsy ; “and as to my looks, a 
poor cloak may cover a hail compan- 
ion. I bring a treasure to your very 
hands; you have only to extend 
them.” 

“ A treasure,” said Perico, in whom 
the word, instead of exciting covetous- 
ness, only suggested the idea that the 
woman was mad, “a treasure, and 
where is it?” 

The old wretch, who saw in the 
question only what she expected to 
find, avidity and thirst for gold, ap- 
proached Perico as it she feared the 
breath of night might intercept her 
words, and the anathemas of heaven 
dissolve them in the air, and whispered 
in his ear, “ In the church.” 

Perico, utterly shocked, gave a 
step backward, but recovering him- 
self, rushed upon the woman like a 
tiger, and pushing her with all his 
might, exclaimed, “ Go!” 

“T will not go,” she said, unintimi- 
dated ; “I came to speak with the cap- 
tain and the conviet, and I will speak 
with them.” 

In his anguish lest she should doit, 
and to force her to go, Perico drew 
a dagger and flashed its shining blade 
in the firelight. The gipsy shrieked 
and the robbers woke. 

“What is this?” shouted Diego; 
“what has happened? Perico, are 
you going to kill a woman?” 

“No, no, I do not want to kill her, 
only to drive her away.” 

“And because,’ said the. old 
woman, “I have come so far, through 
danger and fatigue, to put you in a 
way to leave this slavish life you are 
leading, like the Blond of Espera, who 
committed one robbery so great that 
he had enough to go beyond the seas 
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and pass the rest of his days in com- 
fort.” 

The robbers grouped themselves 
around her; the convict presenting 
her with a fragment of the wall as a 
seat. 

“Do not listen! do not listen!” 
cried Perico, beside himself; “ she pur- 
poses a sacrilege !” 

“Sir,” said the convict to Diego, 
“oblige that agonizing priest to hold 
his tongue, he is like the dog in the 
manger. Let this good woman speak, 
and we shall know what she has to 
say—a regiment of horse couldn’t 
silence that dismal screéch-owl.” 

Diego hesitated, but finally turned 
toward the hag, and Perico, knowing 
then that hope was lost, for the bandit 
always fo.lowed his first impulses, 
rushed away, running hither and thith- 
er among the olives like a madman. 

The gipsy had calculated everything, 
and her measures were well taken. 
The great advantages so exaggerated, 
the difficulties so easily overcome, the 
well-arranged precautions, upon which 
she amplified so largely, produced their 
effect. The temptation which offers 
flowers with one hand and with the 
other hides the thorns, convinced some 
and seduced others. 

All the plans were settled, and the 
hours and signals agreed upon, and 
before the cocks, days faithful sen- 
tinels, announced his coming, the band 
was on its way to the solitary hacien- 
da of “ El Cuervo,” and the old witch 
crawling like a cunning and venomo:s 
snake to her den in the wood of Al- 
cal4, where in the depths of the earth 
she had conceived the crime to which 
amidst darkness and ruins she had 
persuaded evil-doers—the crime which 
was to be perpetrated in the temple of 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER XIx. 


Heavity passed the hours of the 
succeeding day to the idle guests of 
El Cuervo. All Perico’s representa- 
tions and prayers had failed to dissuade 


Diego from his impious design. Diego 
would never turn back; and this stu- 
pid tenacity in pursuing a course which 
he knew to be wrong, had cost him 
respect and honor, and was still to 
cost him liberty and life. It had, more- 
over, at the instigation of the convict, 
forced Perico, who had at last resolved 
to leave the band, to accompany it on 
this atrocious expedition—that vile 
man suggesting to Diego that there 
was no other means of preventing the 
saint from denouncing them. 

All mounted and at midnight reached 
the ruined castle of Alcalé. Diego 
whistled three times. Directly after, 
the gipsy, holding a dark lantern, 
emerged from one of the vaults which 
open at the base of the castle. They 
dismounted and followed her. 

Perico would have escaped by flight 
from the evil pass in which he found 
himself, but his companions surround- 
ed him and dragged him with them 
whither the woman led. She, after 
saluting the robbers in a fawning voice, 
opened with a picklock the door of a 
rude court filled with rubbish and tim- 
bers. From the court a postern leads 
into the vestry, and through this the 
sacrilegious band entered the church, 
not without dread and trembling even 
at the sound of their own footsteps. 

Whata sublime and tremendous spec- 
tacle—a deserted temple in the dead 
of night! Under its influence even 
the purest and most pious souls sink 
in profound awe and devotion ; and no 
amount of incredulity is sufficient to 
sustain the heart of him who presumes 
to violate it. 

How immense appeared those shad- 
owy naves! How far above them 
the corbels, which, upheld by giants of 
stone, seemed almost lost in the mys- 
terious gloom of a sky without stars ! 
There in a deep and lonesome niche, 
stretched prostrate and mute, slept a 
cold effigy upon a sepulchre. Its out- 
lines were hardly discernible, but the 
very obscurity seemed to lend them 
motion. 

The high altar, still perfumed with 
the flowers and incense of the morn 
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ing, gleamed through the darkness. 
The altar, centre of faith, throne of 
charity, refuge of hope, shelter of 
the defenceless, exhaustless source of 
consolations, attracting all eyes, all 
steps, all hearts. Before the taber- 
nacle burned the lamp, solitary guar- 
dian of the sacrar‘um—burned only to 
light it, for light is the knowledge of 
God. 

Holy and mysterious lamp—contin- 
ual holocaust—flame, tranquil like 
hope—silent, like reverence—ardent, 
like charity—and enduring like eter- 
nal mercy. The gleams and reflec- 
tions of this light caught and relieved 
the prominent points of the carvings 
and mouldings of the gilded altar- 
piece, giving them the look of eyes 
keeping religious watch. There was 
nothing to distract the mind, the per- 
fect fixedness, the unbroken stillness, 
effected as it were a suspension of 
life, which was not sleep—which was 
not death, but the peacefulness of the 
one and the deep solemnity of the 
other. 

Such was the interior of the church 
of Alcalé when the spoilers entered, 
lighted by the gipsy’s lantern and 
dragging with them, by main force, the 
unfortunate Perico. 

“ Let him go, and lock that door,” 
said Diego. 

“ He will shout and betray us,” said 
the others. 

“Let him go, I say,” retorted the 
captain. “ What can he do?” 

“ He can shriek,” answered Leon, 
who, assisted by the gipsy, was strip- 
ping the high altar of the silver fur- 
niture which adorned it. 

“ Guard him, then,” said the captain. 
Two of the men approached Perico. 

“ Off with your hats, for you are in 
God’s house,’ he cried. 

“Gag him,” commanded the cap- 
tain. Resistance was useless. They 
instantly stopped his mouth with a 
handkerchief. 

But notwithstanding the handker- 
chief, which suffocated him, when 
Perico saw that Leon and the gipsy 
were breaking open the sacrarium he 
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made one desperate effort, and falling 
on his knees shouted, “Sacrilege! 
Sacrilege!!!” Terrible was the voice 
that resounded in the chapels, that 
echoed like thunder along the vaults, 
that awakened the grand and sonorous 
instrument which on other occasions 
accompanies the imposing De pro- 
fundis and the glorious Ze Deum. 
and died away in its metal tubes like 
a doleful wail. It caused a moment 
of cold terror to those miserable 
wretches. Even Diego trembled! 

“Have mercy, O Lord, have mer- 
cy!’ moaned the unhappy Perico. 

“Make haste,” said Diego, “the 
night is becoming clearer, and we may 
be seen going out from here.” 

In fact, the clouds were breaking 
away, and a ray of the moon falling at 
this moment through a lofty skylight 
kissed the feet of an image of our 
Blessed Lady. 

“Curse the moon!” exclaimed the 
gipsy ; and frightened at seeing each 
other by the clear and sudden illumina- 
tion, they hastened the work of spoli- 
ation, At last they left the church, 
and the gipsy, when she had seen then 
ride away loaded with riches, turned 
and again hid herself in the earth. 

Betore the sun brightened the Gir- 
alda the robbers reached the outskirts 
of Seville with their booty, They left 
their horses in an olive grove in 
charge of the convict, and each entered 
the city by a different gate, reuniting 
in an out-of-the-way place which the 
gipsy had indicated, where a silver- 
smith, who was in the secret, received, 
weighed, and paid for the valuables. 
But when they returned to the place 
where they had left the convict with 
the horses, they found it deserted. 

“ That dog has sold us,” said one. 

“For what?” said Diego, “when 
his part, which is likely to be worth 
more than his treason, is here.” 

“Perhaps he has seen people, and 
has gone to hide in El Cuervo,” said 
another. 

They set out in the direction of the 
hacienda, avoiding roads and beaten 
paths, and keeping within the shelter 
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of the trees; but neither there did 
they find the convict. 

“My poor Corso!” said Diego, and 
a bitter tear shone for a moment in 
his eyes; but instantly recovering him- 
self he said, “We are sold: but, 
courage! and let us save ourselves. 
Down the river; to the frontier; to 
Ayamonte; to Portugal. Some day 
I shall find him, and on that day 
he will wish he had never been 
born !” 

They were leaving, when the gipsy 
presented herself to claim her share 
of the money. All assailed her with 
questions respecting the disappearance 
of the convict ; but she knew nothing, 
and manifested much uneasiness. 

“You are not safe here, and ought 
to get away as soon as may be,” she 
said. “The elder son of the Countess 
of Villaoran has sworn to avenge his 
brother. He has got a troop from the 
captain-general, and is out after you. 
I am afraid he has surprised the con- 
vict. As for me I am going, the 
ground burns under my feet.” 

“Oh! that it would burn you up!” 
exclaimed one. 

“Oh! that it would swallow you!” 
exclaimed another. 

The old hag silently disappeared 
among the olives, like a viper which 
crawls away, leaving its venom in the 
bite it has inflicted. 

“ A robbery in the house of God!” 
said the first. 

“ The sacrarium violated!’ said the 
other. 

“ Come, hold your tongues!” shout- 
ed Diego. “Make the best of what 
can’t be undone. Let’s be off.” 

But now they heard the tramp of 
horses, and Perico, who had _ been 
stationed to watch, came hastily in and 
informed them that the convict was 
coming. His arrival was greeted with 
shouts of joy. He said that he had 
seen a troop of horsemen, and had 
hidden himself; that in order to re- 
turn he had been obliged to make 
large circuits. “ But, now,” he added, 
“we have no time to lose, they are 
on our track. Here, captain, is Corso, 
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I have taken good care of him for 
you; I know how fond of him you 
are.” 

Diego joyfully caressed the noble 
creature vowing within himself never 
again to be separated from him. 

They hastened their departare, 
when, suddenly, before them, behind 
them, above their heads, resounded a 
formidable demand, “ Surrender to the 
king!” 

They were surrounded by a party 
of cavalry. Two pistols were pointed 
at Diego's breast, and a man held the 
bridle of his horse. Diego cast his 
eyes around him with no feigned com- 
posure. Knowing the ability of the 
horse, which he had trained to this 
end, he drew his dagger with the 
quickness of light, and cut the hands 
which held the reins, pressed his knees 
strongly against the animal's sides, and, 
caressing his neck, cried, “ Hey ! Cor- 
so, save your master !” 

The noble and intelligent creature 
made one effort, but fell back upon his 
haunches powerless. He was ham- 
strung ! 

Diego comprehended the blow, and 
knew the band that had dealt it. 
Frantic with rage, he sprang to the 
ground, but the traitor had disappeared 
among the troop which crowded the 
pass. They took Diego, who made no 
useless resistance. As they left the 
defile, the bandit turned his head, and 
cast a last look upon the horse, that, 
always immovable, foliowed him with 
his large liquid eyes. 

The soldiers disarmed the bandits, 
and tied their arms behind their backs. 
“ Which is the one?” asked the Count 
of Villaoran when he saw them to- 
gether—* which is the one that killed 


,my brother ?” 


The robbers were silent at a look 
from Diego, who, though a prisoner 
and bound, still awed them. 

“Which was it?” asked the count 
again, in a voice choked with rage. 

“Tt was I,” said Perico. 

The count turned toward the droop- 
ing youth, who had not before attract- 
ed his notice; but when he fixed his 
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eyes upon him a cry of horror escaped 
his lips. 

“You! Perico Alvareda! Iniquity 
without name! Perversity without ex- 
ample! Poor Anna! wretched mother 
that bore you! Unfortunate little 
ones! Unhappy Rita! ‘Know, infa- 
mous man,” continued the count with 
vehemence, “that your wife has work- 
ed with incessant zeal and activity to 
procure your pardon. She was al- 
ways at the feet of the judges. Ven- 
tura forgave you before he died. Pe- 
dro has forgiven you. My poor bro- 
ther was the zealous and tireless agent 
of your friends. He obtained your 
pardon of the king. All were anxious- 
ly seeking you, and he more than all 
the rest, and I—would to God I had 
never found you !” 

Diego, who saw the immense grief 
which the coldness and pallor of death 
painted upon the changing countenance 
of Perico, and noticed that he was tot- 
tering, said to the count: 

“Sir, do you see that you are kill- 
ing him ?” 

“T will not anticipate the execu- 
tioner,” answered the count, mounting 
his horse. 

“ Courage !” murmured Diego in the 
ear of the sinking Perico. “ Look at 
us. We are all going to die, and we 
are all serene.” 

They entered Seville amidst the 
maledictions of the populace, horrified 
by their recent crimes. But the in- 
dignation with which the crowd saw 
the vile traitor who had sold his com- 
panions, walking among them free, 
was beyond measure. 

This traitor was the convict, who by 
betraying the others had bought his 
own pardon, and obtained the reward 
promised to the person who should se- 
cure the arrest of the notorious robber 
Diego, who had so long laughed at the 
efforts of his pursuers. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue prison of Seville was at that 
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time badly situated, in a narrow street 
in the most central part of the city. 
It was an ill-looking structrre, scaly 
and mean; wanting in its style the 
dignity of legal authority and the out- 
ward respect which humanity owes to 
misfortune, even when it is criminal. 
A few steps from this centre of hard- 
ened wickedness and beastly degrada- 
tion the street ends in the grand plaza 
of San Francisco—an irregular ob- 
long area, bounded by those edifices 
which make it the most imposing plaza 
of the famed deanery of Andalucia. 
On the right are the chapter-houses 
whose exquisite architecture renders 
them in the eyes of both Sevillans and 
strangers the finest ornaments of the 
city. On the left, forming a project- 
ing angle, stands the regular and se- 
vere edifice of the Audiencia, the tri- 
bunal to which justice gives all power. 
Surmounting it, like a signal of mercy, 
is its clock—ten minutes too slow; 
venerable illegality, which gives ten 
minutes more of life to the criminal 
before striking the cruel hour named 
for his execution. Thus all the laws 
and customs of ancient Spain have 
the seal of charity. Ten minutes, to 
him who is passing tranquilly along 
the road of life, are nothing; but to 
him who is about to die, they are price- 
less. Upon the threshold of death, ten 
minutes may decide his sentence for 
eternity. Ten minutes may bring an 
unhoped-for but possible pardon. But 
even though these considerations, spir- 
itual and temporal, did not exist; 
though this impressive souvenir of our 
forefathers were nothing more than 
the grant of ten minutes of existence 
to him who is about to die, it would 
still prove that, even to their most se- 
vere decrees, our ancestors knew how 
to affix the seal of charity. As such 
it is recognized by the people, who un- 
derstand and appreciate it, for it is one 
of the customs which they hold in 
highest reverence. O Spain! what 
examples hast thou not given to the 
world of all that is good and wise! 
thou that to-day art asking them of 
strangers ! 
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On one side of the town-hall, form- 
ing a receding angle, is seen the great 
convent of San Francisco with its im- 
posing church. The other fronts form 
arches that, like stone festoons, adorn 
the sides of the plaza. At the end 
opposite the point first mentioned is 
an immense marble fountain, of which 
the flow of waters is as changeless 
and lasting as the material of the basin 
which receives it. 

One day the plaza of San Francisco 
and the streets leading to it were cov- 
ered with an unusual multitude. What 
drew them together? Why were they 
there? To see a man die—but no, 
not die; to see a man kill his broth- 
er! To die is solemn, not terrible, when 
the angel gently closes the sufferer’s 
weary eyes and gives his soul wings to 
rise to other regions. But to see aman 
killed, by a human hand, in travail of 
spirit, in agony of soul, in tortures of 
pain, is appalling. And yet men go, 
and hasten, and crowd each other, to 
witness the consummation of legal 
doom. But it is neither pleasure nor 
curiosity that attracts the awe-struck 
multitude. It is that fatal desire of 
emotion which takes possession of the 
contradictory human heart. This 
might have been read in those faces, 
at once pale, anxious, and horrified. 
An indistinct murmur ran through the 
dense multitude, in the midst of which 
rose that pillar of shame and anguish ; 
that usurper of the mission of death ; 
that foothold of the forsaken, which 
no one but the priest treads voluntari- 
ly—the fearful scaffold, built at 
night, by the melancholy light of lan- 
terns, because the men who raise it are 
ashamed to be seen by the light of 
God’s sun and the eyes of their fellow- 
men. The crowd shuddered at in- 
tervals at the mournful strokes of the 
bell of San Francisco, pealing for a 
being who no longer existed except 
to God, for the world had blotted him 
from the list of the living. Its notes, 
now rising to God in supplication for 
a soul, now descending to mortals in 
expressive admonition, forming part of 
the overwhelming solemnity which was 
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inhaled with the air and oppressed the 
breast, seemed to say, Die, guilty ones 
die in expiatory sacrifice for this sin- 
ful humanity. Only the pure and lim- 
pid fountain continued its sweet and 
monotonous song, uncorscious as child- 
hood and innocence of the terrors of 
the earth. O innocence, emanation 
of Paradise, still respired in our cor- 
rupted atmosphere by children and 
those privileged beings who have, like 
faith, a bandage upon their eyes, that 
they may believe without seeing, and 
another upon their hearts, that they 
may see and not comprehend; who 
have, like charity, their heart in their 
hand, and, like hope, their eyes fixed 
on heaven, thou art always surround- 
ed by reverence, love, and admiration, 
which, as the daughter of heaven, thou 
meritest. 

There are two classes of charity: 
one relieves material sufferings in a 
material way, and with money—this is 
beautiful and liberal, but easy, and a 
social obligation. The other is that 
which relieves moral anguish, morally. 
This is sublime and divine. 

Of the latter class, one that has not 
been sufficiently praised by society, 
which finds so many occasions for 
censure and so few for eulogy, is the 
Brotherhood of Charity. And who 
compose this admirable congregation ? 
Those, perhaps, who waste so much 
paper and phraseology in favor of hu- 
manity, philanthropy, and fraternity ? 
No, not one of them condescends to 
enter this corporation, which is formed 
principally of the aristocracy of 
those places where it has been estab- 
lished. The truth is, that between 
theory and practice, as between saying 
and doing, there is a great space. 

In Seville, a short time after the 
events related in the last chapter, sev- 
eral gentlemen of distinction were seen 
passing through the streets, each hold- 
ing out a small basket, as he repeated 
in a grave voice, “ For the unfortunates 
who are to be put to death.” 

Diego and his band were assembled 
in the chapel of the prison, constantly 
attended by some of the bretherhood, 
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who, leaving their homes, their pleas- 
ures, and their occupations, came to 
take part in this prolonged agony, 
consoling the last moments of these 
sinful men ; anticipating their wishes 
with more attention than those of kings 
are anticipated, and pouring balsam 
into the wound inflicted by the sword 
of justice. 

Two of the most zealous and de- 
voted of the brotherhood, the Count of 
Cantillana and the Marquis of Gre- 
fiina, had been to the tribunal, which is 
established and remains in session in 
the jail while the condemned are be- 
ing prepared and led to the scaffold, 
and during the execution, to ask of it 
the bodies of those who were to suffer. 

The following is the formula adopt- 
ed by this noble and affecting Catholic 
institution : 

“ We come, in the namé of Joseph 
and of Nicodemus, to ask leave to take 
the body down from the place of pun- 
ishment.” The judge grants the pray- 
er, and they withdraw. 

Each prisoner was accompanied by 
his confessor—a blessed staff to sustain 
the steps that are turned toward the 
scaffold. 

When Perico had finished his sacra- 
mental confession, he said to the vener- 
able religious who assisted him: “ My 
name is not known; they call me ‘ Peti- 
co the Sad ;’ but, since between earth 
and heaven nothing is hidden, my fa- 
mily will, sooner or later, know my 
fate. Have the charity, father, to 
fulfil my last desire, and be yourself 
the one to carry the news to my mo- 
ther. Tell her that I died repentant 
and contrite, and not so criminal as I 
appear. An evil life is a ravine into 
which one is drawn by the first crime. 
That crime which has weighed and is 
weighing so heavily upon me, I com- 
mitted because I preferred a vain thing 
which men call honor, and which has 
sometimes to be bought with blood, to 
the precepts of the gospel, which make 
a virtue of forbearance and command 
us to forgive. O father! how differ- 
ent appear the things of life on the 
threshold of the tomb! Tell my poor 
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sister, whose bridegroom I killed, that 
I commend her to another and immortal 
One, who will never deceive her. 
Tell Pedro that I know he has for- 
given me, as did his son, and that I 
carry this consolation to the grave, and 
my gratitude to God. Tell Rita that 
I lived and died loving her, and that, 
if I had lived, I never would have re- 
minded her of the past, since she has 
repented of it. Ask my mother-in- 
law, who is so good, to recommend me 
to God . . . . and my poor children 
.. my orphans .... Oh! if it 
were possible that they might never 
know .... the fate of their father 
e-«.. Who... . blessesthem .. .” 

Here his bursting heart found vent 
in sobs. 

The priest who heard him, con- 
vinced of the innocence of his heart, 
seeing how he had been surprised into 
crime by all that exasperates and 
blinds the reason of a husband, a broth- 
er, and a brave man, and forced into 
an evil life by circumstances, neces- 
sity, and his natural want of firmness, 
felt as one who without means or pow- 
er to save it sees a fair vessel dashing 
to pieces at his feet. 

Rita’s constant and energetic move- 
ments to discover the whereabouts of 
Perico, whose pardon, with the assist- 
ance of charitable souls, she had ob- 
tained from the king, brought her, with 
her mother, that day to Seville. At- 
tempting to pass the plaza of San 
Francisco they encountered the great 
crowd which had gathered there, and, 
asking the cause of the tumult, were 
shown the scaffold. They would have 
retired, but could not for the press be- 
hind them. 

One of the condemned is approaeh- 
ing; all burst into exclamations of 
pity—* Poor boy! This is the one 
they call ‘ Perico the Sad; they say 
that his wife, a good-for-nothing, was 
the ruin of him.” 

Rita’s heart beats violently—the 
criminal passes—she sees—she re- 
cognizes him. A shriek, another such 
was never uttered, rends the air—is 
heard in all the market-place. 
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Perico stops: “ Father,” he says, 
“it is she! it is Rita!” 

“ My son,” replies the priest, “ think 
only of God, in whose presence you 
are going to appear, contrite, recon- 
ciled, and happy, carrying with you 
your expiation.” 

“ Father, if I could only see her be- 
fore I die ?” 

“ My son, think of the bitter punish- 
ment and of the glorious illumination 
you are going to receive from man, 
who is the instrument of God in your 
destiny.” Perico wishes to turn. 
“ Forward!” orders the sergeant. 

He mounts the scaffold and kneels 
to the spiritual father, who with a calm 
face, but a heart sorely oppressed, 
blesses him. He kisses the crucifix, 
that ‘other scaffold, upon which the 
Man-God expiated the sins of others, 
still turning his eyes toward the place 
from which the voice sounded that 
pierced his heart ; seats himself upon 
the bench ; the executioner, who stands 
behind him, places the garrote around 
his neck ; the priest intones the creed ; 
the executioner turns the screw, and 
a simultaneous cry, “ Ave Maria puris- 
sima!” sounds in the plaza. With 
this invocation to the Mother of God, 
humanity takes leave of the condemned 
at the moment that he is separated 
from it by the hand of the law. 

The executioner covers the face of 
the victim with a black cloth, and the 
black shadow of the wings of death 
falls upon the hushed multitude. 

Some compassionate persons carried 
Rita away senseless. Her situation 
was terrible beyond expression. The 
convulsions which shook her left her 
but few moments of consciousness, 
and in these moments she gave way 
to her despair in a way so frightful 
that they were obliged to hold her as 
if she had been mad. For some 
days it was impossible to move her. 
At length her relatives brought a cart 
to take her away. They laid her in 
it, upon a mattress, but not one of 
them would accompany her for shame. 
Maria went alone with her child, sus- 
taining her head upon her lap. Rita’s 
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long black hair fell around her like 
a veil, covering her from the glances 
of the indiscreet and curious. “There 
goes,” they said, as they saw her pass, 
“the wife of the criminal, who by 
her indiscretion sent him to the scaf- 
fold.” But the oxen did not hasten 
their deliberate steps. It seemed as 
if they also had a mission to fulfil, 
in prolonging the punishment of re- 
probation to her who had provoked 
it with so much audacity. Maria 
went like a resigned martyr. Her 
gentle heart had been made as it 
were elastic, in order to contain with- 
out bursting an immensity of suffer- 
ing. From time to time Rita shud- 
dered and broke into lamentations, 
pressing convulsively her mother’s 
knees. The latter said nothing, for 
even she found no words of consola- 
tion for such grief. 

They reached the village as night 
was coming on. The cart stopped be- 
fore their house, and Rita was lifted 
out. 

She sees a window wide open in 
her mother-in-law’s house; through 
this window an unusual light is shin- 
ing. She breaks away from the arms 
that sustain her and rushes to the 
grating. In the middle of the room 
which she inhabited in happy times, 
stands a bier. Four wax candles 
throw their solemn light upon the 
calm form of Elvira. She is as 
white as her shroud; her hands are 
crossed, and through her right arm 
passes a palm branch—emblem con- 
secrated to virginity. Thus in simple 
grace, and in the attitude of prayer, 
lies the pious village maiden. 

In the front part of that melancholy 
room were still seen the withered 
plants which on a happier day had 
formed the mimic Bethlehem. At 
the extremity of the room sits Anna, 
as pale and motionless as the corpse 
itself. On one side of her is Pedro, 
and on the other the priest who ac- 
companied Perico to the scaffold. 
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Years after the events we have re- 
lated, the Marquis of went to 
spend some days at one of the haci- 
endas of Dos-Hermanas. One even- 
ing, when he was returning from the 
estate of a relative, he noticed as he 
passed near an olive-tree that the 
overseer and the guard who accom- 
panied him uncovered their heads. 
He glanced upward, and saw nailed 
to the tree a red cross. “ Has there 
been a murder in this quiet place?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the guard, 
“here was killed the handsomest and 
bravest youth that ever trod Dos- 
Hermanas.” 

“And the murderer,” added the 
overseer, “ was the best and most hon- 
orable young man of the place.” 

“But how was that?” questioned 
the marquis. 

“ Through wine and women, sir, the 
cause of all misfortunes,” replied the 
guard. 

And as they went along they told 
the story we have repeated, with all 
its circumstances and details. 

“Do any of the family still live in 
the place?’ asked the marquis, ex- 
tremely interested in the recital. 

“Uncle Pedro died that year; 
Perico’s wife would have let herself 
die of grief, but the priest that assist- 
ed her husband persuaded her to try 
to live to fulfil the will of God and 
her husband, by taking care of her 
children ; but to stay here where every 
one knew and loved her husband, she 
must have had a brazen face indeed ; 
she went with her mother to the szerra, 
where they had relatives. One who 
came from there awhile since, and 
had seen her, says that she does not 
look like the same person. The tears 
have worn furrows in her cheeks ; she 
is as thin as the scythe of death, and 
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her health is destroyed. Poor aunt 
Anna died only the day before yester- 
day. She looked like a shadow, and 
walked bent as if she were seeking 
her grave as a bed of rest.” 

They had now reached the village, 
and as they were passing a large 
gloomy building, the overseer said, 
“This is her house.” 

The marquis paused a moment, and 
then entered. An old woman, a rela- 
tion of the deceased, lived alone in the 
sad and empty house, over which, at 
that instant, the moon cast a white 
shroud. 

“ How these vines are dying!” 
the marquis. 

“They were not so,” answered the 
woman, “when that poor dear child 
took care of them. ‘They used to be 
covered with flowers that flourished 
like daughters under the hand of a 
mother. But she closed her eyes, 
never again to open them in this world, 
the day she heard of her brother's 
fate.” 

“Oh!’ exclaimed the gentleman, 
“what a pity! this magnificent orange- 
tree is dead.” 

“Yes; it is older than the world, 
sir, and was used to a great deal of 
petting and care. After poor Anna 
lost her children, neither she nor any 
one else minded it, and it withered.” 

“And this dog?” asked the marquis, 
seeing a dog, old and blind, lying in 
one corner. 

“The poor Melampo, from the time 
he lost his master he grew melancholy 
and blind. Anna, before she died, 
begged me to take care of him; it was 
almost the only thing the dear soul 
spoke of; but there will be no need; 
when they took away ber corpse he 
began to howl, and since then he will 
not eat.” The marquis drew nearer. 
Melampo was dead. 


, 


said 
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“Tr may be asserted without hesita- 
tion, that no event is so terribly well 
calculated to inspire the supremeness 
of bodily and mental distress as is 
burial before death. The unendura- 
ble oppression of the lungs; the 
stifling fumes of the damp earth; the 
clinging to the death-garments; the 
rigid embrace of the narrow house ; 
the blackness of the absolute night; 
the silence like a sea that overwhelms ; 
the unseen but palpable presence of 
the conqueror worm—these things, 
with thoughts of the air and grass 
above, with memory of dear friends 
who would fly to save us, if but in- 
formed of our fate, and with conscious- 
ness that of this fate they can never 
be informed ; that our hopeless portion 
is that of the really dead—these con- 
siderations, I say, carry into the heart 
which still palpitates a degree of ap- 
palling and intolerable horror from 
which the most daring imagination 
must recoil.’’* 

I have chosen this sentence from a 
writer whose forte is the terrible and 
mysterious for my introduction, be- 
cause it sums up, in a few expressive 
words, the thoughts which arise in our 
minds on hearing or reading the words 
“ Buried Alive.” To avert so fearful 
a doom from a fellow-creature would 
surely be worth any trouble; and yet 
it is to be feared that the very horror 
which the thought inspires causes 
most of us to turn aside from it, and 
to accept the comfortable doctrine that 
such things are not done now, what- 
ever may have formerly been the case. 
Were this true, I should not feel justi- 
fied in bringing before the readers of 
the “ Month” a ghastly subject, which 
could be acceptable only to a morbid 


* E. A. Poe's “ Premature Burial.” 


curiosity ; but it is unfortunately but 
too certain that persons are now and 
then buried alive, and that, therefore, 
this fate may be possibly our own. 
The subject is one which naturally 
excites more attention abroad; for in 
England the custom of keeping de- 
ceased relatives above ground for 
many days after their death, has long 
prevailed, and incurs the opposite 
danger of injuring the health of the 
survivors who thus indulge their grief. 
We believe no important work has 
ever been published in this country on 
the subject; for Dr. Hawe’s pamphlet 
is not up to the present standard of 
medical information, and contains in- 
stances of very doubtful authenticity. 
The tales of premature interment 
which can be collected in conversation, 
or occasionally noticed in the public 
journals, are not very numerous ; few 
of them are circumstantial enough to 
have any scientific interest ; and some 
prove the supposed fact by the hair 
or nails having grown, and the body 
having moved when in its coffin— 
things which are well known to hap- 
pen now and then after death has 
undoubtedly taken place, and being 
therefore no proofs at all. After ex- 
amination, I have, then, come to the 
conclusion that no estimate of the fre- 
quency of premature interment can be 
obtained. Indeed, the only statistics 
which we possess are from Germany, 
and they are not very reassuring. In 
some of the largest towns of that coun- 
try, mortuary chambers (in which the 
dead are placed for some days before 
burial) have long been established ; 
and we learn from a report of one in 
Berlin, that in the space of only thirty 
months ten people, who had been sup- 
posed dead, were there found to be 
alive, and thus saved from true death 
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in its most horrible form. But in 
France and Italy, especially during 
the summer months, the dead are 
buried so very early that fears are 
frequently entertained. In France, 
indeed, the law prescribes a delay of 
twenty-four hours after death before 
interment, and also requires a certifi- 
cate of death from an inspector, who 
in large towns is usually a physician 
with no other employment (le médecin 
des morts ;) but so many instances of 
carelessness and of incapacity on the 
part of the country inspectors have been 
noticed, that the Chamber of Peers, 
during Louis Philippe’s reign, and 
lately the Senate of the Empire, have 
received many petitions praying for 
an inquiry, and for further precautions. 
To these the answer kas generally 
been, that the existing law provides 
sufficient safeguards; and in this the 
Senate only followed the prevailing 
opinion of men of science in France. 
For, some years ago, Dr. Manni, a 
professor in the University of Rome, 
offered a prize of 15,000 francs, to 
be given by the French Academy of 
Sciences to the author of the best 
essay on the signs of death and the 
means to be taken to prevent prema- 
ture interment. The prize was ob- 
tained in 1849 by M. Bouchut, an 
eminent physician in Paris, who, after 
a very detailed examination of the 
question, came to these two conclu- 
sions: first, that when the action of 
the heart could be no longer heard by 
means of the stethoscope, death was 
certain; and secondly, that not a sin- 
gle case of interment before death has 
ever been clearly and satisfactorily 
made out: and the learned body, 
who awarded the prize to him, entire- 
ly assented to these opinions. Since 
that time, however, cases have been 
quoted, by some French doctors of 
note, in which the action of the heart 
could not be detected, and yet life was 
in the end restored. Their observa- 
tions have been summed up in a 
pamphlet by M. Jozat. This gave a 
fresh impulse to the subject; and on 
the 27th of February last, M. de 
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Courvol presented a petition to the 
Senate of the same tenor as those 
mentioned above. This would have 
received the same answer as they did, 
and the matter would have been again 
shelved, if several of the senators 
present had not quoted instances which 
had fallen under their own observa- 
tion, and in which death was escaped 
only by some happy accident. The 
most remarkable of these was nar- 
rated by Cardinal Donnet, as having 
happened to himself; and his story 
was copied into most English news- 
papers at the time. It is, however, 
so much to the purpose of this paper, 
that I make no apology for quoting it 
in his own words: 

“In 1826, a young priest was sud- 
denly struck down, unconscious, in the 
pulpit of a crowded cathedral where 
he was preaching. The funeral knell 
was soon after‘tolled, and a physician 
declared him to be certainly dead, and 
obtained leave for his burial next day. 
The bishop of the cathedral where 
this event had occurred, had recited 
the ‘ De Profundis’ by the side of the 
bier; the coffin was being already pre- 
pared. Night was approaching; and 
the young priest, who heard all these 
preparations, suffered agonies. He 
was only twenty-cight years old, and 
in perfect health. At last he distin- 
guished the voice of a friend of his 
childhood; this caused him to make a 
superhuman effort, and produced the 
wonderful result of enabling him to 
speak. The next day he was able to 
preach again.” 

This remarkable account, coming 
almost from the grave, produced a 
very great impression; and, as is not 
unusual iv deliberative assemblies, the 
Senate yielded to striking individual 
cases what it had before refused to 
argument, forwarding the petition to 
the Minister of the Interior, and so 
implying that it considered the exist- 
ing law insufficient. The plan which 
finds most favor in France is the es- 
tablishment of “mortuary houses,” 
like those in Germany. Although 
some of the highest authorities in 
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France are opposed to them, there 
can be no doubt, if the statistics quo- 
ted above are to be believed, that 
they would be the means of saving 
many lives, especially in cases where 
(as in hotels and lodging-houses) the 
funeral is now hurried as much as 
possible. The only precautions which 
need be taken in England are of a 
simple kind, and will be more evident 
after the description I shall now pro- 
ceed to give of the two diseased 
states which most nearly simulate 
death. 

In the first of these, called catalepsy, 
the patient lies immovable and ap- 
parently unconscious; the limbs are 
rigid and cold; the eyes are fixed, 
sometimes remaining open; and the 
jaw sometimes drops. But the re- 
semblance to death goes no further; 
the face has not a corpse-like expres- 
sion; although the limbs are cold, the 
head continues to be warm, or is even 
warmer than when) in the usual 
state; the pupils are never completely 
dilated, and are, sometimes at least, 
contracted by exposure to light. The 
pulse and breathing, although slow 
and irregular, can always be noticed ; 
and the muscles are so far stiffened as 
to keep the limbs, during the whole 
course of the attack, in the position 
(however constrained and inconveni- 
ent) in which they chance to be at the 
time of seizure, or may be placed in 
by bystanders during the fit. This 
state of the muscular system is a de- 
cisive proof that the case is one of 
catalepsy. 

Were this rare and curious disease 
the only cause of error, the physician 
called upon to discern in a given case 
between life and death would have a 
comparatively easy task ; but there is 
a still rarer condition, which gives rise 
to most of the lamentable mistakes 
that are made; the state of trance or 
prolonged syncope, is a far more per- 
fect counterfeit of death. The patient 
is motionless, and apparently uncon- 
scious, although he is usually aware of 
all that is passing around him; the 
pulsation of the heart and arteries, and 
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the breathing gradually diminish in 
force and frequency, until they become 
at last quite imperceptible ; the whole 
surface of the body grows cold; and 
all this may last even for many days. 
How is one in such a condition known 
not to be dead? In the first place, it 
is noticed that this disease is rare in a 
previously healthy person ; it has been 
generally preceded by some cause 
producing great weakness, (especially 
long-continued fevers, great loss of 
blood, severe mental affliction, or bodily 
pain.) It almost invariably, too, occurs 
suddenly, without any preparation, and 
of course without the signs which imme- 
diately precede death. 

Sometimes mere inspection will con- 
vince the physician that the person is 
still alive. Thus, the face, although 
fixed, may not have the look of death ; 
the mouth may be firmly closed, the 
eye not glazed, and the pupil not en- 
tirely dilated. Supposing, however, 
that every one of these signs of life 
is absent, and that the pulse and 
breathing are imperceptible by the or- 
dinary means of observation, careful 
examination of the chest with a steth- 
oscope will detect the heart-sounds, if 
life be not quite extinct, in almost 
every case. I dare not, in view of the 
cases cited by M. Jozat, say that ab- 
sence of the heart-sounds in this state 
never occurs ; but all medical men 


-will agree with me that it must be ex- 


ceedingly rare. It also seems to me 
probable that, in the cases on which M. 
Jozat relies, the movements of the 
heart were so few and far between that 
the chest happened to be ausculted 
only during the intervals; at any 
rate, it would of course be advisable 
to make frequent and prolonged ex- 
aminations before deciding that no 
sound could be heard. The late Dr. 
Hope suggested that the second sound 
of the heart might be detected, al- 
though the first was quite inaudible ; 
but this is merely theoretical. Again, 
although the surface of the body be 
quite cold, it is probable that a ther- 
mometer introduced far into the mouth 
would show that some internal warmth 
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remained in every case or trance. At 
a variable time after death the muscles 
lose their “ irritability,” (that is, their 
power of contracting under galvanic 
stimulation ;) and this change is speed- 
ily followed by another—the stiffness 
which is noticed all over the body. It 
is to be remembered that loss of mus- 
cular irritability, and rigidity of the 
whole body, may both be noticed and 
yet the person be alive ; still, if these 
two symptoms are not present at first, 
and only appear soon after supposed 
death, they will afford strong presump- 
tion that the person is dead; which 
will be strengthened if the skin be 
slightly burned, and yet no bleb forms 
in consequence. 

Every one, however, of the signs 
enumerated is open to exceptions; al- 
though, of course, the concurrence of 
many, or of all, tending in the same 
direction, will make death or life al- 
most certain; but the only absolutely 
conclusive evidence of death is putre- 
faction, which is sometimes much de- 
layed by the previous emaciation of 
the deceased, or by cold dry weather, 
but which sooner or later removes all 
doubt. The first indications of decay 
are in the eyeball, which becomes flac- 
cid, and in the discoloration of the skin 
of the trunk; its later ones are well 
known to every one. One M. Man- 
gin (who contributed a notice of 
this subject to the “ Correspondant” 
for March 25th last, to which I am in- 
debted for several facts I have men- 
tioned) supposes that the buzzing, 
humming noise which is heard over all 
the body of a living person would 
furnish a certain means of distinguish- 
ing real from apparent death. He 
does not seem to be aware that M. 
Collongues, the principal authority for 
what is called “dynamoscopy,” has 
found that this noise is absent in some 
cases of catalepsy and trance, for which 
it is proposed as a test. Certain au- 
thorities, both in England and France, 
have thought that microscopal exam- 
ination of the blood would be decisive ; 
but unfortunately irregularity in shape 
and indentation of the red disks (on 
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which they would rely) occur some- 
times during life, and are only among 
the earliest signs of putrefaction after 
death. 

These, as far as I know, are the 
only means which science has hitherto 
suggested for distinguishing a living 
body from a corpse ; and we have seen 
that none of them, save putrefaction, 
are.invariably certain. In a doubtful 
case, therefore, time should always be 
allowed for this change to take place, 
so that the body may be interred in 
perfect security. If this is done under 
the direction of a medical attendant 
of ordinary information, relatives and 
friends may be convinced that no mis- 
take is possible ; and their plain duty 
is to urge this salutary delay in the 
very few cases where it can possibly 
be required. 

It is particularly important to urge 
this delay, when necessary, in the case 
of persons who have apparently died 
of some contagious disease, and who 
might otherwise have been buried alive. 
It is, indeed, much to be feared that 
persons in the collapse stage of cholera 
have been sometimes buried as dead; 
especially (Cardinal Donnet remarks) 
when they are attacked in hotels or 
lodgings, where a death from such a 
cause would be particularly preju- 
dicial. 

M. Mangin mentions one such case 
of a medical student in Paris, who 
apparently died of cholera in 1832, 
and for whose funeral all preparations 
were made, when a friend applied 
moxas to the spine. He recovered con- 
sciousness at once, and survived many 
years; and there is something grimly 
amusing in reading that he told the 
narrator: “Je me suis chauffé avec 
le bois de mon cercueil!” Those, 
again, who have read Mr. Maguire's 
“ Life of Father Mathew,” will not soon 
forget his graphic description of a simi- 
lar case, in which Father Mathew res- 
cued a young man from the hospital 
dead-house during the same epidemic 
at Cork, just as he was being wrapped 
in a tarred sheet and placed in his 
coffin. 


Buried Alive. 


Poe, in the tale from which I have 
quoted above, gives an instance of 
burial during typhus fever, probably in 
one of the long periods of unconscious- 
ness and immobility occasionally oc- 
curring in that disease. The unfortu- 
nate man remained in the grave for 
two days, when his body was disinter- 
red by the “body-snatchers,” for the 
purpose of enabling his medical atten- 
dants to make a post-mortem examina- 
tion. A casual application of the gal- 
vanic current revived him, and he 
was soon after restored to his friends, 
alive and in good health. This is 
said by Poe to have happened to a 
Mr. Edward Stapleton, a London soli- 
citor, in 1831. Ihave been unable to 
obtain any verification of this mar- 
vel, but give it for what it may be 
worth. 

it is very remarkable that the state 
of prolonged syncope, or trance, can 
sometimes be produced by a mere 
effort of the will. One of the best-de- 
scribed cases is given by St. Augus- 
tine.* It is that of a priest named 


Restitutus, who used frequently, in or- 
der to satisfy the curiosity of friends, 
to make himself totally immovable, 
and apparently unconscious, so that he 
did not feel any pricking, pinching, or 
even burning; nor did he appear to 


breathe at all. He used afterward 
to say that “ he could hear during the 
attack what was said very loud by 
bystanders, as if from afar.” He 
brought on the attack “ad imitatas 
quasi lamentantis cujuslibet voces ;” 
a sentence which is unfortunately of 
rather uncertain meaning. Another 
case is recorded by Dr. Cheyne, a 
fashionable Bath physician of the last 
century. A patient of his, one Col- 
onel Townsend, in order to convince 
Dr. Cheyne’s incredulity, one day vol- 
untarily induced this state of death- 
like trance “by composing himself as 
if to sleep.” He then appeared per- 
fectly dead; and: neither Dr. Cheyne 
nor another physician, Dr. Bayard, 
nor the apothecary in attendance, could 


* De Civ. Dei,” xiv. cap. 24. 
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detect any pulsation at the heart or 
wrist, or any breathing whatever. They 
were just about to give him up for dead, 
when, at the end of half an hour, he 
gradually recovered. 

But these performances are quite 
thrown into the shade by those of cer- 
tain fakeers in India. Mr. Braid, in 
his very interesting “ Observations on 
Trance, or Human Hybernation,” col- 
lected several of these almost incredi- 
ble tales from British officers, who 
spoke as having been themselves eye- 
witnesses of them in India. In the 
most wonderful of them Sir Claude 
Wade (formerly Resident at the court 
of Runjeet Singh) says that he saw a 
fakeer buried in an underground vault 
for six weeks : the body had been twice 
dug up by Runjeet Singh during this 
period, and found in the same position 
as when first buried. In another case, 
Lieutenant Boileau (in his “ Narrative 
of a Journey in Rajwarra in 1835”) 
relates that he saw a man buried for 
ten days in a grave lined with mason- 
ry and covered with large slabs of 
stone; and the fakeer declared his 
readiness to be left in the tomb for a 
twelvemonth. In all these cases it is 
said that the body, when first disinter- 
red, was like a corpse, and no pulse 
could be detected at the heart or the 
wrist; but warmth to the head and 
friction of the body soon revived the 
bold experimenter. Supposing that 
the watch (which was carefully kept 
up during each of these curious inter- 
ments) was not eluded by some of the 
jugglery in which Indians excel, we 
have here proofs that the state of 
trance cannot only be voluntarily in- 
duced, but prolonged over a very long 
time. 

The rationale of such phenomena 
is not very difficult to comprehend. 
St. Augustine was undoubtedly right 
when he explained the case that fell 
under his own observation by the sup- 
position that some persons have a 
remarkable and unusual power of the 
will over the action of the heart. Dr. 
Carpenter suggests that the state of 
syncope could be kept up much longer 
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in a vault in a tropical climate, where 
the body would not lose too much of 
its natural heat, than in more temper- 
ate countries; and Mr. Braid com- 
pares this condition to the slowness of 
respiration and circulation during win- 
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ter in hybernating animals. But 
whatever may be the explanation, I 
cannot at least be accused of digres- 
sion in ending this gloomy paper with 
an account of men who are voluntarily 
buried alive. 





Translated from Le Correspondant. 


A CELTIC LEGEND.—HERVE. 


TO THE MEMORY OF M. AUGUSTIN THIERRY. 


BY H. DE LA VILLEMARQUE. 


I was one day walking in the coun- 
try with a book in my hand. It was 
in a district of that land where La 
Fontaine has said, “fate sends men 
when it wishes to make them mad.” 
Fate had not, however, sent me there 
in order to make me mad. I found, 
on the contrary, in the charming 
scenes which on all sides presented 
themselves to my view, and in the 
original population which surrounded 
me, a thousand reasons for not sharing 
the sentiment of the morose narrator 
of fables. A peasant aceosted me in 
the familiar but at the same time re- 
spectful style habitual to those of that 
country, and, pointing to my book 
with his finger: 

“Ts it the Lives of the Saints,” he 
said to me, “that you are reading 
there ?” 

A little surprised at this address, 
which, however, by no means explain- 
ed my reading, I remained silent, think- 
ing of this opinion of the Breton peas- 
ants, according to whom the “ Lives of 
the Saints” is the usual reading of all 
those who know how to read; and, as 
my interlocutor repeated his question, 

“Well, yes,” I replied, to humor 
his thought, “there is sometimes 
mention made of the saints in this 
book.” 


“ And what one’s life are you read- 
ing now ?” he continued obstinately. 

I mentioned at random the name 
of some saint, and thought I had 
quieted his curiosity, but I had not 
satisfied his faith. 

“ What was he good for?” he asked. 

For an instant I stopped short; 
what reply to offer to a man who 
judged the saints by their practical util- 
ity? I turned upon him: “ And 
your own patron,” I replied, “ what 
maladies does he cure ?” 

“Oh! a great number,” he said; 
“ those of men as well as those of ani- 
mals. Although during his life he 
was only a poor blind singer, he has a 
beautiful place in paradise, I assure 
you. The day he entered heaven the 
sky was all illuminated.” And, accom- 
panying it with commentaries, he 
chanted for me the legend of the 
patron of his parish. 

I knew it already by Latin and 
French publications; but I was well 
pleased to collect it fresh from the 
living spring of popular tradition. By 
the aid of this later source and of the 
written record, 1 have reconstructed 
the account about to be read. It pre- 
sents, if I do not deceive myself, a 
somewhat interesting page in the his- 
tory of Christian civilization in Armor- 
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ica, in the sixth century ; so judged the 
great historian, my teacher and my 
friend, to whom I dedicate it. Moral 
truth shines through all the legend as 
a light shines through a veil.* 


I. 


It was the custom of the Frank kings 
to have a large number of poets and 
musicians at their court; they often 
had them come from foreign countries, 
taking pleasure, mingled with a bar- 
barous pride, in listening to verses 
sung in their honor, of which they un- 
derstood not a word. Among them 
were seen Italians, Greeks, and even 
Britons, who, uniting their discordant 
voices with the singers of the German 
race, emulated each other in flattering 
the not critical ears of the Meroving- 
ian princes. Welcomed to their palace, 
after having been driven from his own 
country by the Lombards, the Italian 
Fortunatus has preserved for us recol- 
lections of these singular concerts at 
which, lyre in hand, he performed his 
part while “the Barbarian,” he says, 
“added the harp, the Greek the in- 
strument of Homer, and the Briton 
the Celtic rote.” The rote had the same 
fate as the lyre; it sought in Gaul an 
asylum from the invaders of the British 
Isle, of whom it might be said with 
equal truth as by the Italian poet of 
the conquerors of his country, that 
they did not know the difference be- 
tween the gabble of the goose and 
the song of theswan. The Meroving- 
ian kings piqued themselves on hav- 
ing more taste. 

Among the Britons who took refuge 
with them, and who continued to play 
in Gaul nearly the same part that they 
played in the dwellings of their native 
chiefs, there was a young man, named 
Hyvarnion. This name, which signi- 


* The most ancient compilation of this legend, writ- 
ten six hundred years after the death of Saint Hervé, 
which is placed on the 22d June in the year 568, 
exists in the Imperial Library, in the portfolio of the 
“ Blanc-Manteaux,”” No 38, p. 851: the two more 
modern are, one of P. Albert le Grand, who has taken 
for his model Jacques de Voragine; the other by 
Dom Lobineau, who has fallen into the contrary 
extreme, 
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fies just judgment, had been given him 
in his own country on the following 
occasion: He was in a school where 
he was only known as the petit savant, 
and had for his teacher one of the 
sages of the British nation, both 
monk and poet, named Kadok, now 
known in Armorica as Saint Cado. At 
the end of the fifth century this success- 
or of the last Latin rhetors of Albion, 
instructed. the young islanders in 
grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, poet- 
ry, and music, mingling, as it appears, 
with the methods of instruction trans- 
mitted by classic antiquity, the tra- 
ditions of the ancient Druids. The 
master disputed one day with his little 
scholar after the manner of the Druids, 
the subject of debate being: What are 
the eighteen most beautiful moral vir- 
tues? Kadok indicated eighteen, but 
he purposely omitted the principal, 
wishing to leave to his pupil the plea- 
sure of finding them out for himself. 

“For my part,” said the scholar, 
“T believe that he possesses the eight- 
een virtues par excellence, who is 
strong in trials and in tribulations ; 
gentle in the midst of suffering; ener- 
getic in execution; modest in glory 
and in prosperity ; humble in conduct ; 
persistent in good resolutions ; firm in 
toil and in difficulties ; eager for in- 
struction ; generous in words, in deeds, 
and in thoughts; reconciler of quar- 
rels; gracious in his manners and af- 
fable in his house; on good terms with 
his neighbors ; pure in body and in 
thought ; just in words and deeds ; 
regular in his manners; but above 
all, charitable to the poor and afflicted.” 

“Thine the prize!” cried Kadok, 
“thou hast spoken better than I.” 

“ Not so,” replied the petit savant, 
“not so; I wished to carry it over 
thee, and thou hast given a proof of 
humility ; thou art the wiser, and thine 
the palm.”* 

This just judgment brought good for- 
tune to the young scholar. It pro- 
cured for him the fine name by which 
he was afterward designated, and un- 


* “ Myvyrian Archeology of Wales,” ili. p. & 
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der which he is presented to us in the 
Armorican legends. 

Once passed over to the continent, 
Hyvarnion became henceforth only a 
vague remembrance in the minds of 
the islanders. His countrymen knew 
very little of his history, and it may be 
believed that he would have been 
wholly forgotten had not a Cambrian 
poet consecrated to him three verses 
recalling the memorable sayings of the 
great men of his nation. 

“ Hast thou heard,” said he, “ what 
sang the petit savant seated at table 
with the bards ?” 

“The man with a pure heart has a 
joyous countenance.” 

The table which is here mentioned 
is that of the Frank king Childebert. 
Hyvarnion sat there for four years, 
probably from the year 513 to the 
year 517. In the midst of the de- 
baucheries and the scandals of that 
court ke appeared calm and serene in 
conscience and in countenance, and 
like the children in the furnace, he 
sang. His songs and his verses ren- 
dered him agreeable to the king, says 
a hagiogrepher who charitably claims 
that the bard “ merited the esteem of 
the king even more by his virtues than 
by his talents.” Whatever might be 
the esteem of the murderer of the sons 
of Chlodimer for the virtues of the poet 
of his court, Childebert showed him- 
self as generous to him as were the 
island chiefs to their household min- 
strels. But not precious stuffs, nor gold, 
nor mead, the three gifts most dear 
to a poet, could retain in the court 
of Paris a young man in whose eyes 
purity of soul and of body, regularity 
of manners, and justice were among 
the most beautiful of virtues. 

Under pretext of returning to his 
own country, where a brilliant and 
decisive victory of Arthur over the 
Saxons had restored security, he 
asked permission of the king to leave 
him. He departed loaded with 
presents, even carrying, we are as- 
sured, a letter to Kon-Mor, or great 
chief, who governed Armorica in the 
name of Childebert, in which the 
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king ordered that a ship should be 
placed at the service of the British 
bard. 

Hyvarnion had been three days at 
the court of the Frank officer, and 
the ship, which was to conduct him 
to the British isle was ready to sail, 
when three dreams, followed by a meet- 
ing which he had probably made after 
his arrival in Armorica, prevented his 
embarkation. A young girl of the 
country, as remarkable for her beauty 
as for her talent for poetry and music, 
appeared to him in his sleep. Seated 
on the border of a fountain she sang 
in a voice so sweet that it pierced his 
heart. Somewhat troubled on awak- 
ing, he drove away the dangerous 
and too charming recollection ; but the 
following night, the same young girl, 
more beautiful still, if possible, and 
singing even more sweetly than be- 
fore, appeared to him a second time. 
“Then,” says an author, “he scrious- 
ly feared that it was some wile or 
snare of the spirit of fornication,” and 
the night coming, he prayed the Lord 
to deliver him from this dream, if it 
came not from him. “If on the con- 
trary, it is thou who dost send it to 
me,” said he, “let me know clearly 
what it is thou wouldst that I should 
do.” 

And he sought his bed. But be- 
hold! scarcely had he slept than he 
had a third dream. He saw a young 
man surrounded with light, who enter- 
ed his room and thus spoke to him: 
“Fear not to take for your wife her 
whom you have seen seated on the 
border of the fountain, and whom you 
will see again. Like you, she is pure 
and chaste, and God will bless your 
love.” 

The Frank officer to whom the bard 
related his dream, wished, without 
doubt, to be agreeable to one recom- 
mended by the king, and took upon 
himself to realize the prophecy. He 
proposed a hunting party to the young 
man, where, he said, he would meet a 
certain marvellous hare, called the 
silver hare, but with the secret pur- 
pose of contriving a meeting with the 
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young girl of his dream. His hope 
was not deceived. As they entered 
the forest where lodged the pretended 
silver hare, they heard a voice singing 
in the distance. The young man 
trembled and reined up his horse. 
“T hear,” said he, “I hear the voice 
singing which I heard last night.” 

Without replying to him the royal 
officer turned himself toward the part 
of the forest whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, and following a footpath which 
wound along the side of a stream, they 
reached a spring, near to which a 
young girl was occupied in gathering 
simples. 

“The young girl sat by the foun- 
tain,’ says a poet. “ White was her 
dress, and rosy her face. 

“So white her dress, so rosy her 
face, that she seemed an eglantine 
flower blooming in the snow. 

“And she did naught but sing: 
‘ Although I am, alas! but a poor iris 
on the banks of the water, they call 
me its Little Queen. 

“The Lord Count said to the young 
girl as he approached hef, ‘I salute 
you, Little Queen of the Fountain. 
How gaily thou dost sing, and how 
fair thou art! 

“* How fair thou art, and how gaily 
thou dost sing. What flowers are 
those you gather there ?’ 

““Tam not fair, I sing not gaily, and 
these are not flowers that I gather ; 

“*These are not flowers that I 
gather, but different kinds of salutary 
plants : 

“*Qne is good for those who are 
sad; for the blind, the other is good ; 
and the third, if I can find it, is that 
which will cure death.’ 

“* Little Queen, I pray thee, give 
me the first of these plants.’ 

“*Save your grace, my Lord, I 
shall give it only to him whom I 
shall marry.’ 

“* Thou hast given it! Give it then,’ 
cried the royal officer, ‘ Thou hast giv- 
en it to this young man, who has just 
come to ask thee in marriage.’ ” 

And the Little Queen of the Foun- 
tain gave to the bard, in pledge of her 
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faith, the plant which produces 
gaiety.* 

If we may credit the legend, it was 
even in the same mind that Rivanone, 
as she was called, went to the foun- 
tain; for she also had a dream the 
preceding night, a dream altogether 
like the bard’s. She herself confessed 
it, and if she had not avowed it, we 
could divine it. “Those who love, 
have they not dreams?’ An qui 
amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt ? 
Seeing in this a certain proof of the 
will of heaven, the Frank count 
brought the brother of Rivanone, an 
Armorican chief, in whose manor the 
young girl had lived since the death 
of her father and mother, and having 
related to him all that had passed, he 
demanded of him his sister in mar- 
riage for the favorite of the king. 

Thus was settled this well-assorted 
union, and the wedding was celebrated 
at the court of the Frank count. 

Tradition has described it in a man- 
ner almost epic. The small as well 
as the great, the poor as well as the 
rich, were guests at the feast ; chureb- 
men and warriors, magistrates and 
common people, arrived there from all 
sides. Neither wine, nor hydromel, 
drawn from casks, was wanting to the 
guests. Two hundred hogs were im- 
molated, and two hundred fat bulls, 
two hundred heifers, and one hundred 
roebucks, two hundred buffalos, one 
hundred black, one hundred white, 
and their skins divided among the 
guests. A hundred robes of white 
wool were given to the priests, one 
hundred collars of gold to the val- 
iant warriors, and blue mantles 
without number to the ladies. The 
poor had also their part ; there was for 
them a hundred new suits ; they could 
not receive less at the marriage of a 
poet who placed duty to them at the 
head of the most beautiful virtues. 
But in order worthily to do him honor 
for himself—in order properly to cele- 
brate the union of the Armorican muse 


* The Breton text of the legend of Saint Hervé, in 
verse appears in the fifth edition of the Bareas 
Breiz, Chants populaires de la Bretagne. 
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with the genius of the island bards—a 
hundred musicians did not seem too 
many—a hundred musicians who from 
their high seats played for fifteen days 
in the court of the count. In order 
to complete this by an act destined to 
crown the glory pf the young couple, 
we are assured the king of the bards 
of the sixth century, the last of the 
Druids, the famous Meri, finally cele- 
brated the marriage. 

Be this as it may, in regard to an 
honor which another popular tradition 
appears to claim with more reason for 
the heroes of another legend of the 
same century, the wedding at last at 
an end, the bride, accompanied by a 
numerous suite, was conducted with 
her husband to the manor of her 
brother, and if the Armorican customs 
of our days already existed at that 
epoch, the minstrels at the wedding 
played on their way a tender and 
melancholy air, named the Air of the 
Evening before the Festival, which al- 
ways brought tears to the eyelids of 
the bride. 

“God console the inconsolable 
heart, the heart of tke girl on her 
wedding night.” 

It is said that Rivanone shed 
several tears in the midst of her joy. 
Had she not for ever bid adieu to the 
sweet and simple girlish beliefs which 
had surrounded her? to her dear foun- 
tain, on the banks of which her com- 
panions the fairies danced at night in 
white robes, with flowers in their hair, 
in honor of the new moon? to those 
graceful dances which she herself, 
perhaps, had led, and to her songs in 
the wood? to her salutary plants less 
brilliant but more useful and more 
durable than flowers? to the herb 
which causes the union of hearts and 
produces joy, which, wet in the waters 
of the fountain by a virgin hand, she 
had shaken upon the brow of the 
man whom she was to take for her 
husband? to the golden herb which 
spreads light, and in opening the eyes 
of the body and the mind, opens to 
the knowledge of things of the 
future ’ finally, had she not renounced 
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the search for the plant called the 
herb of death, which would be better 
named the herb of life, because those 
die not who once have found it? 

But no! “God console the ineon- 
solable heart, the heart of the girl cn 
her wedding night!” The spring of 
the fountain will cease not to flow ; the 
charming apparitions will desert not 
its borders; there shall be ever seen 
there gliding through the night a lu- 
minous shadow of which the moon 
will be but an imperfect image—the 
shadow of that immaculate Virgin 
whom the Druids seem to have pro- 
phesied when they raised an altar to 
her under the name of the Virgin 
Mother, and the white fairies of 
Armorica less white, less pure than 
she, bending before their patroness, 
will sing Ave Maria! 

No plant shall wither there, not the 
lemon-plant which produces joy, for it 
is at the foot of the cross of Jesus 
Christ, that it will spring henceforth ; 
itis to Him it owes its virtue, and 
shall be called the herb of the cross ; 
nor sélago which gives light, for it is 
from the aureole of the saints that it 
borrows its rays, and to discover it, it 
is necessary to be a saint; nor, more 
than all, the herb of life, for he has 
shown it, he has given it as a legacy 
to his disciples, to whom he has said ; 
“Tam the life; whosoever believeth 
in me shall not die.” 

And no more than the living spring 
which nourishes the herbs by its side 
shall be exhausted that which sustains 
the fruits of the Spirit ; the soul shall 
not be stifled, it shall be purified; and 
for a moment bent under regrets, as a 
rose under the rain, the Druid muse 
shall be transformed and awake a 
Christian. 

Rivanone so awoke; God had con- 
soled the inconsolable heart, the heart 
of the girl on her wedding-night. 


Il. 


God consoles in his own way; he 
blesses in the same. Three years 
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after their marriage, Rivanone and 
Hyvarnion rocked the cradle of a cry- 
ing infant whom they endeavored to 
put asleep with their songs. Now 
this infant was blind; and in remem- 
brance of their sorrow they had named 
him Huervé or Hervé, that is to say, 
bitter or bitterness. 

But, if his mother did not try upon 
his eyes the better appreciated virtue 
of the herb which should cure the 
blind; if she asked of her Christian 
faith surer remedies to give light to 
her son, she found, at least, at the foot 
of the cross, the herb which sweetens 
bitterness; and her husband himself 
without doubt recollected that he had 
said in his childhood that one of the 
most beautiful of virtues is strength in 
trials and tribulations. 

Two years afterward this strength 
was even more necessary by the side 
of the cradle of the blind; a single 
hand rocked that cradle, a single voice 
sang there—the other voice sang in 
heaven. The father had already 
found the true plant which gives 
life. co 

With death, misery entered the 
house of the bard, misery all the more 
cruel that it had known only prosper- 
ity. It is always in this way that it 
comes to those who live by poesy. 
Happily Providence is a more char- 
itable neighbor than the ant in the 
fable. He did not fail the widow of 
the poet who had been the friend of 
the poor and afflicted. It was not from 
the palace of the Frank count, hence- 
forth indifferent to the fortunes of a 
family his master had forgotten, nor 
from the manor of Rivanone’s brother, 
which she charmed no more with her 
songs, that assistance came. It came 
from that cradle, watered with tears, 
where slept a poor orphan. It is al- 
ways from a cradle that God sends 
forth salvation. 

“One day the orphan said to his 
sick mother, clasping her in his little 

arms: ‘My own dear mother, if you 
love me, you will let me go to 
church ; 

“‘For here am I full seven years 


old, and to church I have not yet 
been.’ 

“<¢ Alas! my dear child, I cannot 
take you there, when I am ill on my 
bed. 

“¢ When I am ill of an illness which 
lasts so Jong that I skall be forced to 
go and beg for alms.’ 

“¢You shall not go,.my mother, to 
beg for alms; I will go for you, if you 
will permit me. 

“¢T will go with some one who will 
lead me, and in going I will sing. 

“*T will sing your beautiful canti- 
cles, and all hearts will listen !’ 

“And he departed finally to seek 
bread for his mother who could not 
walk. 

“Now, whatever it was, it must 
have been a hard heart that was not 
moved on the way to church ; 

“Seeing the little blind child of 
seven years without other guide than 
his little white dog. 

“ Hearing him sing, shivering, beat- 
en by the wind and the rain, without 
covering on his little feet, and his teeth 
chattering with cold.” 

It ‘was the festival of Ail Saints, as 
the legend tells us ; the festival of the 
Dead follows it, and is prolonged 
during the second night of this month 
which the Bretons call the Month of 
the Dead. Waving feasted the blessed, 
every one goes to the cemetery to pray 
at the tomb of his parents, to fill with 
holy water the hollow of their grave- 
stone, or, according to the locality, to 
make libations of milk. It is said 
that on this night the souls from Pur- 
gatory fly through the air as crowded 
as the grass on the meadow ; that they 
whirl with the leaves which the wind 
rolls over the fields, and that their 
voices mingle with the sighs of nature 
in mourning. Then, toward midnight, 
these confused voices become more 
and more distinct, and at each cottage 
door is heard this melancholy canticle. 

“Tn the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, greeting 
to you, people of this house, we come 
to you to ask your prayers. 

“ Good people, be not surprised that 
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we have come to your door; it is Jesus 
who has sent us to wake you if you 
sleep. 

“If there is yet pity in the world, 
in the name of God, aid us. 

“ Brothers, relatives, friends, in the 
name of God, hear us; in the name of 
God pray, pray ; for the children pray 
not. Those whom we have nourished 
have long since forgotten us; those 
whom we have loved have left us des- 
titute of pity.” 

Bands of mendicant singers, poor 
souls in trouble, they also, wanderers 
like those of the dead, go by woods 
and graves, to the sound of funereal 
bells, lending their voices to the un- 
happy of the other world. 

The bliad orphan, who, from the 
bed of his sick mother, went to kneel 
on the couch of his dead father, com- 
menced in their company his appren- 
ticeship as a singer, and if it is believed, 
as is claimed, that the chant des ames, 
such as it has come to us, was com- 
posed by a blind singer, under the in- 
spiration of his father, whom he would 
have delivered from pain, the blind 
singer should be Hervé, and the in- 
spirer Hyvarnion. 

The impression which the sainted 
child produced on the men of his time 
is better founded; it has left traces in 
the popular imagination which have 
been translated into touching narra- 
tives: 

“The evening of All Souls, long 
before the night, the child returned to 
his mother, after his circuit. 

“And he was very tired, so tired 
that he could not hold himself on his 
feet—all the route was slippery with 
ice. 

“So tired that he fell on his mouth, 
and his mouth vomited blood, blood 
with broken teeth.” 

Now these broken teeth did not 
give birth to furious warriors, like 
those of the dragon in the fable ; they 
were changed into diamonds which 
shone from far in the darkness. 

Such is the language of the tradi- 
tion. Can we better paint the songs 
drawn forth by the sorrow of the son 
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of Hyvarnion, these songs of a Christ- 
ian muse which cleared away the sha- 
dows no less crowded than those of the 
night of All Souls ? 

But these shadows were not dissi- 
pated instantly; the resistance made 
to Christianity by the remains of Ar- 
morican paganism is not less clear- 
ly indicated in traditional recollections 
than by the action and influence of the 
little Christian singer. 

As he passed the cross-roads of a 
village where the inhabitants have to 
this day preserved the sobriquet of 
paganiz, that is to say, heathens, he 
fell in the midst of a circie of young 
peasants, who, interrupting their dance, 
ran after him, hooting at him, throw- 
ing dirt upon him, and crying : “* Where 
are you going, blind one, blind one! 
Where are you going, blind brawler?” 

“Tm going out of this canton, be- 
cause I must,” replied Hervé, “but 
cursed be the race that comes from 
you.” And, indeed, the little mockers, 
struck by the anathema, returned to 
the dance, and they must dance, it is 
said, to the end of the,gvorld, without 
ever resting or ever growing, becoming 
like those dwarfed imps whom the 
Armoricans adored, and whose power 
the Breton peasants still fear. 

Nature herself, that great Celtic 
divinity, took the side of the imps 
against Hervé, while the mother of the 
saint, in beholding him preaching the 
gospel, could say with the church: 
“ How beautiful are the feet of those 
who come from the mountains!’ “The 
granite earth on which he walked, re- 
fused to carry him, tearing his naked 
feet, and no one,” says the complaint, 
“no one wiped the blood from his 
wounds, only his white dog with his 
tongue, who washed the feet of the 
saint, and warmed them with his 
breath.” 

Then, as he had cursed the mocking 
spirits, the saint cursed also the stony 
ground which would arrest his steps, 
and it was rendered harder than iron ; 
when, going, according to his promise, 
into a district where the rocks were 
such, the legend assures us, that “ iron 
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aor steel could ever pierce them,” that 
is to say, the inhabitants were obstinate 
and incorrigible barbarians, he return- 
ed to the saint who inspired and en- 
lightened him. 

“My mother, for seven or eight 
years I have gone over this country, 
and have gained nothing from these 
hard and cruel hearts. 

“T would be in some solitary place 
where I should hear only songs ; where 
every day, my mother, I should hear 
only the praises of God.” 

“Thou wouldst be a clerk, my son, 
to be later a priest! God be praised! 
How sweet it would be to me to hear 
you say mass !” 

“Tt is not, my mother, to be a priest ; 
the priest’s state is a great responsibil- 
ity, and it frightens my weak spirit; 
besides the charge of my own soul I 
should have the charge of other souls ; 
but I would like far better to live my 
life in the depths of the forest with the 
monks, and to be instructed how to 
serve God by those who serve him.” 

Rivanone agreed to the wishes of 
her son; the forest which he chose for 
his retirement was inhabited by one of 
her uncles. Hervé sought him, while 
his mother asked an asylum for herself 
of some pious women who lived in 
community in another solitary place, 
having no intercourse with the world 
except with the sick and infirm to 
whom they were a providence. 


tl. 


An ancient Breton ballad represents 
a magician going over the fields of 
Armorica at the dawn of day, accom- 
panied by a black dog. Ido not know 
what Christian voice addresses him : 
“Where are you going this morning 
with your black dog ?”’ “ I go to find the 
red egg, the red egg of the sea-ser- 
pent, on the edge of the river in the 
crevice of the rock.” 

Vain search! This egg, a sacred 
symbol to the ancient priests of Gaul 
and other heathen worship, had been 
crushed with the serpent of the Druids ; 

Vou. 1. 52 
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the day was about to appear and put to 
flight the magician, darkness, and the 
black dog. When, on the contrary, 
Hervé put himself, guided by his white 
dog, on the way to his uncle’s hermit- 
age, the last shades of night had dis- 
appeared, the day had risen, and he 
was to find in the Christian school 
more precious talismans than the egg 
of the Druid serpent. 

“Saint Hervé went to the school 

the sun encircled his brow with a cir- 
cle of light, the doves sang along his 
road, and his white dog. yelped for 
Joy. 
“ Arrived at the door of the hermit- 
age, the dog barked louder and louder, 
so that the hermit, hearing it, came 
forth to receive his niece’s child. 

“* May God bless the orphan who 
comes in good faith to my school, who 
has sought me to be my clerk; my 
child, may blessings be on thy head.’ ”* 

This great uncle of Hervé was named 
Gurfoed; like many other hermits he 
brought up the children of Armorica. 
Among the grammarians whom he 
made them learn by heart, the ecclesi- 
astical writers indicate Martianus 
Capella, the author of the “ Noces de 
Mercure et de la Philologie,” of whom 
they make a monk, and among the 
subjects of his instruction they special- 
ly mention poetry and music. Music 
took a sufficiently high place in the 
schools and in the tastes of that age, 
as is proved by a synod assembled at 
Vannes in the middle of the sixth 
century, which believed it necessary 
to call the attention of the Armorican 
bishops to that point, and drew up an 
article on the necessity of adopting, 
in the whole province, a uniform 
chant. Besides, in introducing it 
into the Christian ceremonies, and 
giving it place even in the choir of the 
temple, the church has shown the es- 
teem which she has for this art. 
Hervé perfected himself in it more 
and more; he even became so clever 
in it, observe the hagiographies, 
“that he took the prize from all his 
fellow-students.” - 

* Same Breton legend of Saint Hervé. 
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After seven years of study, passed 
at a distance from his mother, he 
wished to see her and receive new 
force and new light from her counsels. 
According to some, Gurfoed conducted 
him to her; according to the popular 
legend, she came herself to seek her 
son. 

And 
him : 

“T behold a procession of monks 
advancing, and I hear the voice of 
my son; though a thousand were 
singing, | should know the voice of 
Hervé; I behold my son dressed in 
gray, with a cord of hair for his belt. 
God be with you, my son, the clerk!’ 

“God be with you, my beloved 
mother! God is good; the mother is 
faithful to her son. Coming from so 
far to see me, although you could not 
walk !” 

“ And now that I have come, and | 
see you, my son, what have you to 
ask of me?” 

“T have nothing toask of you, my 
mother, but the permission to remain 
here to pray to God day and night, 
that we may meet each other in para- 
dise.” 

“ We shall meet in paradise or its 
surroundings, with the help of God, 
my son. When I go there you shall 
have warning;-you shall hear the 
song of the angels.” 

“In fact,’ continues the French 
legend, “the evening of her decease 
and the next day, all those that were 
near saw « brilliant ladder by the side 
of her oratory, one end reaching to 
the skies, by which angels ascended 
and descended singing the most melo. 
dious motets and canticles.” 

The pious woman-poet, who had 
given to the church such a saint as 
Hervé, well deserved that God’s angels 
should sing, making a festival for her 
last hour. _ 

Hiervé, guided by Gurfoed, arrived 
at the bedside of his dying mother, in 
time, if not to see her, (he could never 
see her except in heaven,) at least to 
receive her blessing, and to mingle his 
canticles with those of the pious com- 


she said on approaching 
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panions of Rivanone, truly angelic 
cho'rs. 


Iv. 


After the death of his mother, 
Hervé returned to the hermitage of 
his uncle ; but Gurfoed, wishing to live 
a still more retired life, abandoned his 
dwelling, and buried himself in the 
forest. Aided by some pious men, 
who, in order to work and pray under 
his direction, had built their cabins by 
the side of his, the saint continued to 
hold the school of his predecessor 
This school prospered; and every 
evening could be seen a crowd of 
children coming from it, who assembled 
there in the morning from all the man- 
ors, as well as from all the surround- 
ing cottages ; a crowd as noisy, says a 
poet, as a swarm of bees issuing from 
the hollow of an oak. The master, 
being blind, could not teach them their 
letters; bu he taught them canticles, 
maxims in verse, religious and moral 
aphorisms, without omitting those pre- 
cepts of pure civility, so necessary to 
coarse natures; and while exercising 
their memory he cultivated their under- 
standing and their heart: he polished 
their rude manners; he endeavored, 
finally, to make men of them while 
bending their restless natures under 
the curb of his discipline. Lessons of 
wisdom were not clothed in other form 
in those heroic times ; poetry and mu- 
sic, inseparable from each other, had 
always been considered by the ancients 
as necessary to cultivation, not only on 
account of the harmony which they 
produced, but for utility, instruction, 
and civilization of the people. Hervé 
in taking them for the basis of his in- 
struction, followed, without doubt, the 
counsels of Aristotle. It is said that 
Orpheus thus civilized people by his 
songs. Those of Hesiod have come 
to us, and present us with valuable ex- 
amples of that didactic poetry, the 
first with all nations. But though 
we have left us some poems of Saint 
Hervé, they are very few in number ; 
the most were composed rather in his 
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spirit and according to his rules than 
by himself. They give him the honor 
of those aphorisms to which his name 
is given, which, at least, have the 
strong imprint of the instructive poetry 
of the monks; they turn upon three 
of the virtues which the religious prin- 
cipally endeavored to inculcate in their 
ignorant pupils, idle and independent, 
as are all barbarians, namely, the love 
of instruction, the love of work, and 
the love of discipline, elements which 
are the strength of all civilized soci- 
ety. 

x It is better to instruct a little child 
than to amass riches for him.” 

Saint Cado, the teacher of Hervé’s 
father, said the same thing in other 
terms, “ There is no wealth without 
study ;” and he added, “ There is no 
wisdom without science, no indepen- 
dence without science, no liberty, no 
beauty, no nobleness, no victory with- 
out science,” and, giving to science its 
true foundation, he thus terminated his 
eloquent enumeration : 

“ No science without God.” 

The second axiom credited to Saint 
Hervé is this : “ He who is idle in his 
youth heaps poverty on the head of 
his old age.” 

The Breton mariners have retained 
the third maxim of which Saint Hervé 
passes as the author: “ The words of 
Hervé are words of wisdom,” they 
say ; “ Who yields not to the rudder 
will yield to the rock.” I have also 
seen attributed to him a moral song, 
widely spread in Brittany, in which, 
perhaps, there are several couplets of 
his, but in any case modernized in lan- 
guage and style. 

“Come to me, my little children, 
come to me that you may hear a new 
song, which I have composed expressly 
for you. Take the greatest pains in 
order that you may retain it en- 
tire.” 

“ When you wake in-your bed, offer 
your heart to the good God, make the 
sign of the cfoss, and say, with faith, 
hope, and love: 

“«My God, I give you my heart, 
my body, and my soul. Grant that I 
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may be an honest man, or that I may 
die before the time.’ 

“ When you see a raven flying, re 
member that the devil is as black as 
wicked; when you see a little white 
dove, remember that your angel is as 
gentle as white. 

“ Remember that God sees you like 
the sun in the midst of the sky; re- 
member that God can make you bloom 
as the sun makes bloom the wild roses 
of the mountains. i 

“ At night, before going to bed, re- 
cite your prayers; do not fail, so that 
a white angel will come from heaven 
to gaard you until morning. 

“Behold, dear children, the true 
means of living as good Christians. 
Put my song into practice and you 
will lead a holy life.” 

Such lessons, where were so effec- 
tively found some of the practices 
which make a man strong, that is to 
say, Christians; where there was so 
much freshness and grace; where the 
sun, and the flowers, the birds and the 
angels, all the most smiling images 
were purposely united, captivated and 
charmed the young barbarians. I 
am no longer surprised if the legend 
assures us that Hervé tamed the 
savage beasts ; if it recounts that one 
day he forced a thief of a fox to bring 
back, “without hurting her,” his hen 
which he had carried off, and another 
time a robber of a wolf who had 
eaten up his ass—others say his 
dog—to serve and follow him like a 
spaniel. This new style of spaniel 
was seen in a crowd of bas-relieis 
held in leash by the saints, and as 
elsewhere mothers threatened their 
children with the wolf, the Breton 
Mothers frightened their brats with 
Hervés spaniel. Orpheus is thus 
represented followed by tamed tigers ; 
and another bard, a half pagan, whom 
we have seen before accompanied by 
his black dog, is painted, running 
through the woods with a woli 
which he calls his dear companion. 
Tu Lupe, care comes. The poets of 
the primitive times were supposed to 
be in a perpetual union with nature, 
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and to have reconquered the power, 
lost since leaving the Garden of Eden, 
of making all animals obedient to 
them. Hervé was considered to be 
endowed with the same power; but 
poetry and music were not the only 
form which the Christian gave to his 
charms. His true magic was prayer. 
See how he chanted when he was ex- 
posed to the snares or the ferocity of 
animals or of men: 

“OQ God! deign to preserve me 
from snares, from oppression, from 
evil, from the fox, the wolf, and the 
devil.” 

Not more than men and wild beasts, 
could nature resist the force of his 
prayer. Somewhat troubled in his 
retreat, and above all in his humil- 
ity, by the too noisy veneration of 
the Armorican chiefs, who sent their 
sons to him, he plunged into the forest, 
as had Gurfoed, seeking the hermit- 
age, and the counsels of his former 
teacher; but the grass and fern had 
effaced the path which led there, and 
all Hervé’s researches had been in 
vain, when he came to an opening in 
the forest where a moss-covered rock 
was raised up on four stones; the 
ruins of a cabin where the badgers 
had made their nests, were seen near 
at hand; briers, thickets of holly and 
thorns encumbered the ground. Be- 
fore these ruins the saint, struck with 
a secret presentiment, prostrated him- 
self, his arms in the form of a cross, 
and cried three times: “In the name 
of God, rock, split; in the name of 
God, earth, open, if you hide from me 
my light.” His prayer was scarcely 
terminated when the earth trembled, 
the rocks split, and through the open- 
ing came a soft odor, which revealed 
to him the sepulchre of him whom he 
was seeking. 

Such is the popular narrative ; but, 
if it is intended to show his power 
over nature, it shows still more his 
humility. It is exhaled from this 
legend, as perfumes from the tomb of 
him whom he sought as his light. 

I remember a song in which a kind 
of Druidess gives the assurance that 
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she knows a song which can make 
even the earth tremble : after a fright- 
ful digplay of magical science, she 
finishes by saying, that with the help 
of her light, as she calls her master 
she is able to turn the earth in the con- 
trary way. Here it is the pagan 
pride which vaunts itse'f; but a voice 
from heaven is heard, “If this 
world is yours, the other belongs to 
God!” and the sorceress was con- 
founded. Hervé, on the contrary, 
who is humble, and who prays; Hervé, 
who speaks, not in his own name, but 
in the name of God, is heard and ex- 
alted. It is verifying the words of 
the Gospel: “And the humble shall 
be exalted.” 

As he advanced in age, the saint 
continued to realize this promise. 
We have up to this moment seen him 
glorified under the tatters of a vaga- 
bond singer, as well as under the poor 
robe of an instructor of little barba- 
rians; we are now to see him as 
an agriculturist, even architect, but 
always all the strongest when he 
would wish to appear weakest in 
the eyes of men, aiways the greatest 
when he would wish to be the low- 
est. 

The counsels which Hervé had 
gone to ask of his old teacher, he re- 
ceived from his bishop, a wise and 
holy man, who came from Britain to 
the country of Léon. The bishop 
judged him worthy to be a priest, and 
wished to confer upon him the eccle- 
siastical character; but the hermit, 
who from childhood had considered 
himself unworthy of this great re- 
sponsibility, persisted in his humble 
sentiments, and he would consent to 
be promoted only to the lowest or- 
ders, to those called minor orders. It 
is easy to believe that his bishop in- 
duced him to definitely fix his dwell- 
ing somewhere with his disciples, and 
to give to the Armoricans the example 
of a sedentary life, of manual labor, 
the cultivation of thé earth, and 
building, all things which are at the 
foundation of all society, and which 
the barbarians little liked; for he 
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went to work to seek a place where 
he could establish a small colony. 


Vv. 


About half a century _ before, 
another bard also blind, and his hair 
whitened by age, journeyed in Armor. 
ica from canton to canton, seated on 
a small horse from the mountains, 
which a child led by the bridle. He 
sought, like Hervé, a field to cultivate 
and in which he could build. Know- 
ing what herbs were produced by good 
ground, and what herbs by bad 
ground, he asked from time to time of 
his guide: 

“Seest thou the green clover ?” 

And always the child replied: 

“T see only the fox-glove blossoms.” 

For at that epoch, Armorica was a 
wild country. 

“ Well, then, we will go farther,” re- 
plied the old man. 

And the little horse went on his 
way. At last the child cried out: 

“Father, I see the clover bloom- 


And he stopped. The old man dis- 
mounted, and seating himself on a 
stone, in the sun, he sang the songs of 
labor in the fields, and of their cul- 


ture in different seasons. This agri- 
cultural bard was invested with a 
venerated character by the ancient 
Bretons. They regarded him as a 
pillar of social existence; but his 
heart, open to the cultivation of 
nature, was closed to the love of hu- 
manity. With one of his brethren he 
said willingly: “I do not plough the 
earth without shedding blood on it.” 
He thirsted for the blood of Christian 
monks and priests, and he offered it 
with joy as sacrifice to the earth. To 
the wisest lessons in agriculture he 
added the most ferocious predictions, 
“The followers of Christ shall be 
tracked; they shall be hunted like 
wild beasts, they shall die in bands 
and by battalions on the mountain. 
The wheel of the mill grinds fine ; the 
blood of the monks will serve as 
water.” 
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Searcely sixty years had rolled 
away, and these same monks whom 
the bard cursed as usurpers of the 
Celtic harp and as stealers of the chil- 
dren of the Bretons, advanced peace- 
ably over the ruins of a religion of 
which he was the last minister, ready 
to shed blood also, but their own ; ready 
to.perform prodigies, but of intelligence 
and of love. Their chief was not on 
horseback, he walked with bare feet, 
(he went always unshod, says his his- 
torian,) and having journeyed for a 
long time, he spoke thus to his disci- 
ples : 

“ Know, my brothers, it wearies me 
to be always running and wandering 
in this way; pray to God that he will 
reveal to us some place in which we 
can live to serve him fcr the rest of 
our days.” ; 

They all commenced to pray, and 
behold a voice was heard saying: “ Go 
even toward the east, and where I 
shall three times tell thee to rest, there 
thou wilt dwell.” They commenced 
then on the road to the east, and when 
they had gone very far, having found 
a field filled with high green wheat, 
they sat down in its shade. Now, as 
he was thus reposing, a voice was 
heard which said three times: “Make 
your dwelling here.” Filled with grat- 
itude, they knelt to thank God, and 
being thirsty with the heat and the 
travel, the saint by his prayers ob- 
tained a fresh fountain. 

But the possession of the land was 
not easy to obtain from the avaricious 
proprietor, whom the French legend 
charitably calls “an honest man.” 
Hervé demanded of him, however, 
only a little corner in which to erect a 
small monastery. ; 

-“Bless my soul, bless my soul!” 
cried the owner, “but my wheat is still 
all green, and so if you cut it now it 
will be lost.” 

“No, no,” said Saint Hervé, “it 
shall not be so, for as much wheat as 
I cut now so much will I render to 
you ripe and in the sack at harvest 
time.” 

To this he agreed, and commenced 
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to cut down the wheat, which he tied 
in bundles and sheafs and laid apart ; 
and God so favored them, that at the 
time of the harvest, these sheafs which 
had been cut all green, not only be- 
came ripe, but had blossomed and so 
multiplied that where there had been 
one there were now two. The owner 
of the field seeing this, gave thanks to 
God, who had sent these holy men to 
him, and gave the whole field to the 
saint.* 

Thus the toil and intelligence of the 
monks made the earth render double 
the ordinary crops, and, conquered by 
such miracles, the barbarians, who, 
moreover, did not lose anything, gave 
willingly all that was asked of them. 

The good religious from whom I 
have borrowed the translation of the 
preceding narrative even assures us 
that the proprietor went so far as to 
promise Hervé to build him a beauti- 
ful church at his own expense. This 
new miracle, however, was only half 
carried out; for we see Hervé, once 
the land had been conceded to him, 
going to work with his disciples to 
procure the wood necessary for the 
construction of his church and convent. 
He made a collection for this end, not 
only in the country of Léon, but even 
in the mountains of Aiez, and in Corn- 
wall, visiting the manors of the chiefs 
and the richest monasteries. 

Everywhere, it is said, he was well 
received, thanks to the benefits that he 
spread along his passage, and all the 
nobles to whom he applied caused as 
many oaks to be cut down for him in 
their forests, as he desired. It is, 
however, probable, notwithstanding the 
assertions of the legendaries, that he 
found many but little disposed to 
aid in the building of a Christian 
church, and that all those whom he 
visited did not show themselves very 
eager to cut down the trees, so vener- 
ated in Armorica; for in the following 
century, a council held at Nantes near 
the year 658, attests that no one dared 
break a branch or offshoot of one. 
The legend itself allows us to see im- 

* Albert le Grand. 
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perfectly some stumbling-blocks which 
the holy architect found in his way ; 
they must have torn his feet as cruelly 
as those which we have seen him pun- 
ish by hardening them, in the days 
when he was a public singer. At first 
there was a rude chief who passed 
near him with a great train of men, 
dogs, and horses, without saluting him, 
even without looking at him ; again 
there was another who did not believe 
in his miracles, and said so out loud at 
supper before a large company, and in 
the face of the saint. At that same 
banquet, at the commencement of the 
repast, while Hervé was singing with 
the harp to bless the table, a new kind 
of adversary, the frogs, commenced 
also to sing, to defy him, to sing their 
vespers, as a Breton poet explains it, 
provoking the laughter of the guests. 
At another banquet, a cup-bearer who 
was a demon in disguise, one of those 
who excited to intemperance, to glut- 
tony, to idleness and noise, to discord 
and quarrels, wishing to kill him, 
served him, together with the other 
guests, a beverage the effect of which 
was to make them cut each other's 
throats. 

* This evil spirit followed the holy 
architect even to the midst of a monas- 
tery, with the intention of deceiving 
him more surely. Taking the form of 
a monk, he offered his services to help 
him in building his church. 

“ What is thy name?” Hervé asked 
of him. 

“T am a master carpenter, sir.” 

“ Thy name, I tell thee,” returned 
the saint. 

“ Sir, I am a mason, locksmith, able 
to work at any trade.” 

“Thy name? For the third time, 
I command thee in the name of the 
living God, to tell thy name.” 

“ Hu-Kan! Hu-Kan! Hu-Kan!” 
cried the demon ; and he threw him- 
self, head foremost, from a rock into 
the sea. 

Thus did the Druid superstitions 
vanish before Hervé, having for a mo- 
ment resisted him, and sought to de- 
ceive him under different disguises. 
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This Hu-Kan, that is to say, Hu the 
genius, is no other than the god Hu- 
Kadarn of the Cambrian traditions. 
The devil who incites to idleness and 
debauchery is the Celtic divinity cor- 
responding to the Liber or Bacchus of 
the Romans. There is in these frogs 
who chanted their vespers a recollec- 
tion of Armorican paganism. “The 
saint silenced them as suddenly as if 
he had cut their throat ’ says a hagio- 
grapher, adding, “ he left voice but to 
one, who ever since has continued to 
croak.” 

Now, by a sort of prodigy of tra- 
dition, a popular song, entitled the 
“ Vespers of the Frogs,” has come to 
us; it is the work of the pagan poets 
of Armorica, represented in com- 
mon recitatives under the grotesque 
figure of these beastly croakers. It 
offers a summary of the Druid doc- 
trines cf the fourth century; and it 
seemed so necessary to the first Christ- 
ian missionaries to destroy it, that they 
made a Latin and Christian counter- 
part, as if they would raise the cross 
in the face of the heathen pillars. 
One of these missionaries, Saint 
Gildas, was so opposed to the pagan 
music of his time that he qualified its 
croaking with the sweet and gentle 
music of the children of Christ ; and 
his disciple Tali¢sin, the great poet 
baptized in the sixth century, hushed 
at a banquet, as Saint Hervé had 
done, the infamous descendants of the 
priests of the god Bel, who wished 
to put him to defiance. 

The sound of Christian music was 
to be heard from all the vaults of the 
church, for the construction of which 
Saint Hervé had made so many jour- 
neys. Twelve columns of polished 
wood were erected to hold the low 
and arched framework; three large 
stones formed the altar; the spring 
with which he had refreshed his dis- 
ciples furnished the water necessary 
to the sacrifice; the wheat sown by 
them, the bread for consecration ; and 
the wines of some richer monastery, 
more exposed to the sun, the euchar- 
istic wine; for it was an ancient and 
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touching custom that those who had 
vineyards gave wine to those who had 
not, and in exchange, the owners of 
bees furnished wax to those who 
lacked it. Hervé, according to his 
biographers, himself superintended 
the workmen, or rather incited the 
laborers by his words, and sustained 
them by his songs. Like another 
poet of antiquity, he built, with his 
songs, not a city for men, but a house 
for God. 


vi. 


The fathers of an Armorican coun- 
cil of the fifth century terminated 
their canons by these noble words: 
“May God, my brethren, preserve 
for you your crown.” A last 
flower seemed wanting to that of 
Hervé. He was now to obtain it. 


The poor shoeless child, the poet of 
the wretched, the school-teacher of 
little children, the wandering agricul- 
turist, the mendicant architect, was to 
become the equal—what do I say ?— 


the corrector of bishops and kings. 

At that time there reigned a Kon 
Mor in Brittany, who had rendered 
himself abominable to the men of that 
country by his tyranny and cruelties. 
Unable to endure him, they flocked in 
great numbers from all parts of Armori- 
ca to their bishop, the blessed Samson ; 
and as he saw them at his door, silent 
and with lowered heads, he asked 
them : 

ae has happened to the coun- 
try 2” 

Then answered the more respecta- 
ble among them: 

“ The men of this land are in great 
desolation, sir.” 

“ And why so?” asked Samson. 

“We had a good chief of our own 
race, and born on our own land, who 
governed us by legitimate authority ; 
and now there has come over us a 
foreign Kon Mor, a violent man, an 
enemy to justice, possessed of great 
power; he holds us under the most 
odious oppression; he has killed our 
national chief, and dishonored his 
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widow, our queen. He would have 
killed their son, had not the poor child 
taken to flight and sought refuge in 
France.” 

The bishop, moved with pity, prom- 
ised the deputies that he would aid 
them, and seeking a means to re-estab- 
lish their rightful chief, he resolved to 
begin by striking the usurper with the 
terrible arm of excommunication. 

He therefore sent letters to all the 
Armorican bishops to unite with him 
in devising some means of frightening 
the tyrant. The place of reunion 
was a high mountain much venerated 
by the bards and the people, named 
the Run-bre, and situated in the heart 
of the country governed by the Kon 
Mor. Although only prelates should 
have been present, Hervé was sent 
there, and even the venerable as- 
sembly were not willing to enter 
into deliberation until he came, not- 
withstanding the opposition of one 
member of the meeting, less hum- 
ble and less patient than the 
others. This courtier bishop, as the 
legend styles him, finding that Hervé 
made them wait a long time, “Is it 
proper that men like us,” he exclaimed, 
“should remain here indefinitely on 
account of a wretched blind monk ?” 
At this moment, the saint arrived. 
His bare feet, his miserable hermit’s 
robe made of goat-skin, in the midst 
of the men and horses richly apparel- 
led, belonging to the prelate of the 
court, drew perhaps a smile of proud 
disdain to the lips of many. Hearing 
the impious words of which he was 
the object, the saint was not irritated, 
but said gently to the bishop: “ My 
brother, why reproach me with my 
blindness? Could not God have made 
you blind as wellasme? Do you not 
know well that he makes us as he 
pleases, and that we should thank him 
that he has given us such a being as 
he has?’ The other bishops, con- 
tinues the legend, strongly rebuked 
this one, and he was not long in feel- 
ing the heavy hand of God; for he 
immediately fell to the ground, his 
face covered with blood, and lost his 
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sight ; but the good saint, wishing to 
render good for evil to this proud 
mocker, prayed to God for the unfor- 
tunate ; and then, rubbing his eyes with 
salt and water, restored him his sight ; 
he gave him understanding also; ac- 
cording to the remark of another hagi- 
ographer, understanding, that light 
of the soul, obscured by pride, more 
precious still and not less difficult to 
recover than the light of the body. 
After this they proceeded to the cere- 
mony of excommunicating the great 
chief of the Armoricans. 

Standing on a rock, at the summit 
of the mountain, a lighted taper in his 
hand, and surrounded by the nine 
bishops of Armorica, each one holding 
a blessed taper, the saint pronounced, 
in the name of all, according to the 
formula of the times, these terrible 
words against the foreign tyrant: 
“We in virtue of the authority which 
we hold from the Lord, in the name of 
God the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, do declare the great 
chief of the Armoricans excommuni 
eated from the threshold of the holy 
church of God, and separated from the 
society of Christians ; that, if he comes 
not quickly to repentance, we crush him 
beneath the weight of an eternal male- 
diction, and condemn him by an ir- 
revocable anathema. May he be ex- 
posed to the anger of the sovereign 
Judge, may he be torn from the herit- 
age of God and his elect, that in this 
world he may be cut off from the com- 
munion of Christians, and that in the 
other he may have no part in the 
kingdom of God and his saints; but 
that, bound to the devil and his imps, 
he may live devoted to the flames of 
vengeance, and that he may be the 
prey, even in this world, to the tor- 
tures of hell. Cursed be he in his 
own house, cursed in his fields, cursed 
in his stomach, cursed be all things 
that he possesses, from his dog that 
howls at his appearance even to his 
cock who insults him by his crowing. 
May he share the lot of Dathan and 
Abiron whom hell swallowed alive ; 
the lot of Ananias and of Sapphira, 
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who lied to the Apostles of the Lord, 
and were struck with instant death ; the 
lot of Pilate and Judas, who were 
traitors to God; may he have no 
other sepulchre than have the asses, 
and may these tapers which we ex- 
tinguish be the image of the darkness 
to which his soul is condemned. 
Amen.””* 

The bishops repeated three times, 
Amen; and the president of the synod, 
having extinguished under his foot 
the candle which he held in his hand, 
all the prelates didthe same. But this 
dying candle, the image of the extin- 
guished light of the great chief, was 
not so easily relighted as that of the 
haughty prelate. Once the tyrant’s 
head was under the bare foot of the 
mendicant monk, tyranny was dishon- 
ored and humanity avenged. 

Hervé does not appear to have long 
survived this great act of national and 
religious justice, in which he perform- 
ed the greatest part; he saw, however, 
the result, and could hail the dawn of 
a noble reign which would assure, 
without the effusion of blood, say the 
historians, the death of the usurper. 

Another dawn was rising for the 
saint. 

It is related that being shut up in 
the church which he had built, fasting 
and praying for three days, separated 
from his disciples and his pupils, the 
heavens opened above his head, and 
with the heavens his eyes were open- 
ed to contemplate the celestial court. 
Ravished to ecstasy, he chanted a 
Breton canticle, which was later put 
into writing, and has received its mod- 
ern form from the last apostle of the 
Armoricans, Michel Le Nobletz. 

“T see heaven opened, heaven my 
country ; I would that I might fly there 
as a little white dove! 

“The gates of Paradise are opened 
to receive me; the saints advance to 
meet me. 

“T see, truly I see God the Father, 


* This formula of excommunication of the sixth 
century has been discovered and recently translated 
by M. Alfred Ramé, in an article, the “ Melanges 
@ Histoire et d’Archzologie Bretonne,” a commend- 
able publication. 


and his blessed Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. 

“ How beautiful she is, the Holy 
Virgin, with the twelve stars which 
form her crown. 

“ Each with his harp in his hand, 
I see the angels and the archangels, 
singing the praises of God. 

“And the virgins of all ages, and 
the saints of all conditions, and the 
holy women, and the widows crowned 
by God! 

“ T see radiant in glory and beauty, 
my father and my mother; I see my 
brothers and my countrymen. 

“Choirs of little angels flying on 
their light wings, so rosy and so fair, 
fly around their heads, as a harmo- 
nious swarm of bees, honey-laden in a 
field of flowers. 

“ O happiness without parallel! the 
more I contemplate you, the more I 
long for you!” 

The heavens did not close again 
until the canticle was finished, as if 
they had taken pleasure in the song of 
the predestined son of Hyvarnion and 
Rivanone, who heard him with smiles 
and called him to them. 


vu. 


Before the Revolution there was pre- 
served in the treasury of the Cathedral 
of Nantes a silver shrine, enriched 
with precious stones, a present from an 
ancient Breton chief. In great judicial 
cases it was carried in procession to 
the judges to receive the solemn vows 
which they afterward made upon the 
book of the Evangelists. A king of 
France and a duke of Brittany, after 
long wars, united under this shrine 
their reconciled hands and swore to 
live in peace. 

At the same time there was seen, 
in the depths of lower Brittany, in the 
sacristy of a little country church, an 
oaken cradle, with nothing about it 
remarkable unless its age. The in- 
habitants of the parish, however, vene- 
rated it as much as the silver shrine. 
The mendicant singers, above all, have 
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for it an especial affection. They love 
to touch it with their great musical in- 
struments, their traveller's goods, their 
rosaries, their staffs, all that they have 
which is most precious. Kneeling be- 
fore this cradle, they kiss it with re- 
spect, and arriving sad, they depart 
joyous. 

Now, the silver sbrine contained, 
wrapped in purple and silk, the relies 
of Saint Hervé. The oaken cradle 
was the same in which he slept to the 
songs of the bard and his poet-wife, 
whom God had given him for father 
and motier. 


Lost for Gold. 


To-day the ducal reliquary isno longer 
in existence. The metal, thrice conse- 
crated by sanctity, justice, and royalty, 
was stolen and melted down in that sad- 
ly memorable epoch when these three 
things, trampled under foot, were val- 
ued less than a bit of silver. But the 
wooden cradle of the humble patron 
of the singers of Brittany, that poor 
worm-zaten cradle, so like his fate on 
earth, exists still, and more than one 
mendicant having respectfully pressed 
his lips upon it, as in other times, goes 
away singing with a clearer voice and 
a comforted heart. 


From Once a Week. 


LOST FOR GOLD. 


Sue stood by the hedge where the orchard slopes 
Down to the river below ; 

The trees all white with their autumn hopes 
Looked heaps of drifted snow ; 


They gleamed like ghosts through the twilight pale, 
The shadowy river ran black ; 


“It’s weary waiting,” 


she said, with a wail, 


“ For them that never come back. 


“The mountain waits there, barren and brown, 
Till the yellow furze comes in spring 

To crown his brows with a golden crown, 
And girdle him like a king. 


The river waits till the summer lays 
The white lily on his track ; 
But it’s weary waiting nights and days 
For him that never comes back. 


« Ah! the white lead kills in the heat of the fight, 
When passions are hot and wild; 

But the red gold kills by the fair fire-light 
The love of father and child. 


“Tis twenty years since I heard him say, 
When the wild March morn was airy, 

Through the drizzly dawn— I'm going away, 
To make you a fortune, Mary.’ 


Lost for Gold. 


“Twenty springs, with their long grey days, 
When the tide runs up the sand, 

And the west wind catches the birds, and lays 
Them shrieking far inland. 


“ From the sea-wash’d reefs, and the stormy mull, 
And the damp weed-tangled caves :— 

Will he ever come back, O wild sea-gull, 
Across the green salt waves ? 


“Twenty summers with blue flax bells, 
And the young green corn on the lea, 

That yellows by night in the moon, and swells 
By day like a rippling sea. 


“Twenty autumns with reddening leaves, 
In their glorious harvest light 

Steeping a thousand golden sheaves, 
And doubling them all at night. 


“Twenty winters, how long and drear! 
With a patter of rain in the street, 

And a sound in the last leaves, red and sere ; 
But never the sound of his feet. 


The ploughmen talk by furrow and ridge, 
I hear them day by day ; 

The horsemen ride down by the narrow bridge, 
But never one comes this way. 


And the voice that I long for is wanting ther, 
And the face I would die to see, 
Since he went away in the wild March air, 
Ah! to make a fortune for me. 


“O father dear! but you never thought 
Of the fortune you squandered and lost ; 
Of the duty that never was sold and bought, 
And the love beyond all cost. 


“ For the vile red dust you gave in thrall 
The heart that w as Go’s above ; 

How could you think that money was all, 
When the world was won for love ? 


“You sought me wealth in the stranger’s land, 
Whose veins are veins of gold; 

And the fortune God gave was in mine hand, 
When yours was in its hold. 


“Tf I might but look on your face,” she says, 
“ And then let me have or lack ; 

But it’s weary waiting nights and days 
For him that never comes back.” 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 


THE SOLUTION 


For some time the complaint of 
those who have been everywhere, and 
seen everything men of travel and of 
fashion ought to see, has been that 
the world is “ used-up” for the tourist. 
Where can he now go for a fresh sen- 
sation? Asia and America remain 
no more untrodden fields than Europe ; 
and as for the isles of the farthest 
sea, rich and idle “ fugitives and vaga- 
bonds” have braved as many dangers 
among savage tribes as the early 
missionaries, from impulse no nobler 
than restlessness. Whither next shall 
they direct their strides ? Iceland stood 
in favor for a year or two; but the 
cooks are bad there, and the inhabit- 
ants speak Latin. Japan has novel- 
ties, but bland Daimios are not trust- 
worthy. The sightseeker has no relish 
for being among a people who, on very 
slight provocation, may perform upon 
him a process akin to their own 
“happy despatch.” In the exhaus- 
tion of interest in mere horizontal 
locomotion, the Cain-like race we form 
part of try the effect of ascension to 
the highest and hugest cloud-capped 
peaks ; but Matterhorn accidents have 
rather brought these mountains-of-the- 
(full)-moon performances into dis- 
favour. Pending the discovery of 
some new wonder or feat, to occupy 
many vacant minds and stir a few 
energetic ones, and during the crisis 
of a Continental war, the migratory 
section amongst us must bear their 
misery as best they ean. It may con- 
sole them to hope that the flying- 
machine will yet be perfected, and air- 
sailing supersede Alpine climbing. 
Probably it would be quite as excit- 


* “The Albert N’Yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, 


and Exploration of the Nile Sources.”” By Samuel 
White Baker, M.A., F.B.G.8. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1866, 
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ing, and it would not tire the limbs. 
If there be one geographical problem 
still left unsolved, it must be to find 
the site of that cave of Adullam which 
has sorely puzzled numbers of erudite 
Parliamentarians, one of whom was 
heard to make answer to a query re- 
garding its locality that he “never 
was a geographer.” For the purpose 
of stimulating the curiosity of the 
gentleman, and of guiding him in his 
search among the lore of school-boy 
days, we may take from a book well 
known a real, and not figurative, de- 
scription of the Cave in which shelter 
was lately found by some forty way- 
farers uncertain as to their route in 
a difficult country. “Leaving our 
horses,” says an Adullamite, who 
long preceded them, “in charge of 
wild , and taking one for a guide, 
we started for the cave, having a fear- 
ful gorge below, gigantic cliffs above, 
and the path winding along a shelf of 
the rock, narrow enough to make the 
nervous among us shudder. At length, 
from a great rock hanging on the edge 
of this shelf, we sprang by a long leap 
into a low window which opened into 
the perpendicular face of the cliff. 
We were then within the hold of , 
and creeping half-doubled through a 
narrow crevice for a few rods, we 
stood beneath the dark vault of the 
first grand chamber of this mysterious 
and oppressive cavern. Our whole 
collection of lights did little more than 
make the damp darkness visible. 
After groping about as long as we had 
time to spare, we returned to the light 
of day, fully convinced that with 
and his lion-hearted followers inside, all 
the strength of under could 
not have forced an entrance.” Next to 
a search for the celebrated cave, we can 
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imagine no geographical extravagance 
equal to one for those Nile Sources 
that have been the dream of ancients 
and moderns. The undertaking pos- 
sessed all the attraction of freshness. 
Your North-west passage is a mere 
track through a waste, without the 
possibility of novelty. What its dan- 
gers and privations, its few monoto- 
nous sights and events, were to half-a- 
dozen navigators they would be to 
half-a-dozen more. But in passing 
upward to the huge plateau in Cen- 
tral Africa where the Nile Basin lies, 
itself again overtopped by the lofty 
range of the Blue Mountains, down 
which giant cascades ceaselessly roll 
in unwitnessed splendor, the travel- 
ler encounters perils enough, but re- 
lieved with a human interest. The 
tribes he meets are many and unique 
in their habits, strangely unlike each 
other, within short distances, and 
having about them an extraordinary 
mixture of an incipient civilization 
with some of the most depraved of the 
customs of savage life. In the jour- 
ney, too, there is endless variety. 
The expedition up the river, with its 
hunting episodes, its difficulties with 
mutinous servants and seamen, its de- 
vices to appease native cupidity and 
circumvent native cunning, and its 
encounters with those vilest of the 
pursuers of commerce, the slave-tra- 
ders, forms one part of the interest; 
and next come inland rides through 
tangled forest shades, rude villages of 
cone-shaped huts, suspicious hordes of 
naked barbarians, to whom every new 
face is that of a plunderer of slaves or 
cattle, and “situations” in which it is 
impossible for the honest traveller to 
escape sharp contests with a party of 
Turkish marauders, for whose sins 
against the commandment he would 
otherwise be held responsible by the 
relentless javelin-men of the desert. 
All this offers adventure of a genuine 
description to him who has the love of 
it in his disposition; and such a man 
is Mr. Samuel White Baker. His 
impulses are irrepressible: nature made 
him a traveller. He is the modern 
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counterpart of those primitive person- 
ages, the Columbuses of the times just 
succeeding the flood, whose purpose- 
less wanderings into far space from 
the spot where the Mesopotamian 
cradle of mankind was rocked, 
peopled lands lying even beyond great 
seas ; men whose feats were such that 
the philosophers of five thousand years 
after can hardly believe they per- 
formed them. If Mr. Baker had been 
a dweller in Charran, he would have 
begged the patriarch Abraham to give 
him camels, water-bags, and bushels of 
corn, and would have set off for the 
eastern margin of the globe, and the 
shores of the loud-sounding _ sea. 
Arrived there, he would have burned 
a tree hollow, and launched boldly 
forth upon the deep, to go whither- 
soever fortune listed. 

All his life a traveller in the true 
sense, Mr. Baker last conceived the 
idea of securing for “ England” the 
glory of discovering the sources of the 
Nile. This bit of patriotic sentiment 
undoubtedly added to the zest of the 
undertaking, to which, as has beea 
said, he was impelled by instinct. He 
is a man of resolute will, and to think 
and to do are with him simultaneous 
acts. His preparations were instantly 
in progress, and from that moment 
his motto, come what might, was—For- 
ward. Part of this perseverance no 
doubt was due to the encouragement 
of Mrs. Baker’s presence. That lady 
is the model explorer’s wife, and we 
could wish for such a race of women 
if there were any problems geographi- 
cal left tobe solved. She set out with 
Mr. Baker from Cairo, determined to 
go through all dangers with him, and 
well knowing their nature; and she 
successfully accomplished the task, 
and has returned to share his renown. 
To a full share of it she is really en- 
titled ; for Mrs. Baker was much 
more than a companion to her hus- 
band on his wanderings. She assisted 
him materially, not only tending him 
when sick, not only conciliating the 
natives by her kindness, but contri- 
buting to remove difficulties by wise 
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counsel, bearing all hardships uncom- 
plainingly, and—rare virtue !—sub- 
mitting to her lord’s authority when 
he was warranted in deciding what 
was best to be done, or left undone. 
Mrs. Baker could also somewhat play 
the Amazon when occasion required. 
If she did not actually take the shield 
and falchion, and go to the front of 
the fight, she spread out the arms, 
loaded and prepared the weapons, 
and rendered brave and effective aid 
on an oecasion when the Discoverer 
of the Great Basin of the Nile was 
likely to have become, if he did not 
succeed in intimidating his foes by the 
parade of his armory, a sweet morsel 
for the palate of the Latookas. Mr. 
‘Baker speaks with manly tenderness 
of his wife, and the picture drawn of 
her in his incidental references, wiil 
gain for her hosts of friends among 
his readers. 

The narrative is quiet until he 
reaches Gondokoro. There,in March, 
1863, he met Speke and Grant, who 
were descending the Nile, having 
completed the East African expedi- 
tion. When there the report reached 
him on a certain morning that there 
were two white men approaching 
who had come from the sea. These 
were the travellers from the Vic- 
toria N’Yanza, the other, and smaller, 
souree of the Nile. They had un- 
doubtedly solved the mystery. Still 
they had left something for Baker to 
do, and éandidly declared to him 
that they had not completed the 
actual exploration of the Nile sources. 
In N. lat. 2°17’ they had crossed the 
river which they had tracked from 
the Victoria Lake; but it had there 
(at Karuma Falls) taken an extra- 
ordinary bend westward, and when 
they met it again it was flowing from 
the W.5.W. There was clearly another 
source, and Kamrasi, King of Unyoro, 
had informed them that from the 
Victoria N’Yanza the Nile flowed 
westward for several days’ journey, 
and fell into another lake called the 
Luta N’Zige, from which it almost 
immediately emerged again, and con- 
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tinued its course as a navigable river 
to the north. Speke and Grant 
would have tracked out this second 
source had not the tribes in the dis- 
“tricts been at the time at feud, and 
on such occasions they will not abide 
the face of a stranger. Mr. Baker, 
guided by their hints, set out to com- 
plete what they had begun. 
Gondokoro is a great slave-market 
—Mr. Baker says “a perfect hell,” 
“a colony of cut-throats.” The 
Egyptian authorities wink at’ what 
goes on, in consideration of liberal 
largesses. There were about six hun- 
dred traders there when Mr. Baker 
visited it, drinking, quarrelling, and 
beating their slaves. These ruf- 
fians made razzias on the cattle of 
the natives, who are a cleanly and 
rather industrious race of the pictur- 
esque type of savage. Their bodies 
are tattooed all over, and an immense 
cock’s feather, rising out of the single 
tuft of hair left upon their shaven 
crowns, gives them rather an impos- 
ing appearance. Their weaports of 
defence are poisoned arrows, with 
which the traders at times make 
deadly acquaintance. Of course Mr. 
Baker had unforeseen difficulties on 
setting out. What traveller ever 
started on an expedition without 
meeting with his most irritating 
obstacles at the threshold? Mr. 
Baker, however, was an old hand, 
and it took a good deal to daunt 
him. His escort were as trouble- 
some a set of vagabonds as could have 
been collected together probably in 
Africa itself. He had a mutiny to 
quell ere many days-; and it is at this 
point we come to see what sort of 
man is our explorer. He is a mus- 
cular Christian of the stoutest type. 
Heavy fell his hand on skulls of 
sinning niggers—it was the readiest 
implement, and down went the offen- 
der under the blow so signally that 
his fellows saw and trembled. Mr. 
Baker was a great “ packer.” His 
asses and camels carried a vast amount 
of stuff, but so arranged and fitted 
that no breakdown occurred in the 
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most trying situations for man and 
beast. 

The Latookas were the first race of 
savages Mr. Baker encountered. The 
are about six feet high, and muscul 
and well-proportioned. They have a 
pleasing cast of countenance, and are 
in manner very civil. They are ex- 
tremely clever blacksmiths, and shape 
their lances and bucklers most skilful- 
ly. One of the most interesting pas- 
sages of the whole book is the author's 
account of this tribe : 

“Far from being the morose set of savages 
that I had hitherto seen, they are excess- 
ively merry, and always ready for either a 
laugh ora fight. The town of Tarrangotté 
contained about three thousand houses, and 
was not only surrounded by iron-wood pali- 
sades, but every house was individually for- 
tified by a little stockaded courtyard. The 
cattle were kept in large kraals in various 
parts of the town, and were most carefully at- 
tended to, fires being lit every night to pro- 
tect them from flies, and high platforms in 
three tiers were erected in many places, upon 
which sentinels watched both day and night, 
to give the alarm in case of danger. The 
eattle are the wealth of the country, and so 
rich are the Latookas in oxen, that ten or 
twelve thousand head are housed in every 
large town. . . . The houses of the La- 
tookas are bell-shaped. The doorway is only 
two feet aud two inches high, and thus an en- 
trance must be effected on all-fours. The 
interior is remarkably clean, but dark, as the 
architects have no idea of windows.” 

Mr. Baker notices the fact that the 
circular form of hut is the only style 
of architecture adopted among all 
the tribes of Central Africa, and also 
among the Arabs of Upper Egypt; 
and that although there are variations 
in the form of the roof, no tribe has 
ever yet dreamt of constructing a win- 
dow. The Latookas are obliged con- 
stantly to watch for their enemy, a 
neighboring race of mule - riders, 
whose cavalry attacks they can hardly 
withstand, although of war-like habits, 
and aceordingly— 

“ The town of Tarrangotté is arranged with 
several entrances in the shape of low arch- 
ways through the palisades: these are closed 
at night by large branches of the hooked 
thorn of the bitter bush, (a species of mimosa.) 
The main street is broad, but all others are 
studiously arranged to admit only of one cow, 
single file, between high stockades. Thus, 


in the event of an attack, these narrow pas- 
sages can be easily defended, and it would be 
impossible to drive off their vast herds of 
cattle unless by the main street. The large 
cattle kraals are accordingly arranged in va- 
rious quarters in connection with the great 
road, and the entrance of each kraal is a 
small archway in the strong iron-wood fence, 
sufficiently wide to admit one ox at a time. 
Suspended from the arch is a bell, formed of 
the shell of the Dolape palm-nut, against 
which every animal must strike either its 
horns or back on entrance. Every tinkle of 
the bell announces the passage of an ox into 
the kraal, and they are thus counted every 
evening when brought home from pasture.” 


The toilet of the natives is of the 
simplest, except in one particular. 
The Latooka savage is content that 
his whole body should be naked, but 
expends the most elaborate care on his 
head-dress. Every tribe in this dis- 
trict has a distinct fashion of arranging 
it, but the Latookas reduce it to a 
science. Mr. Baker describes the 
process and the result: 


“European ladies would be startled at the 
fact, that to perfect the coiffure of a man re- 
quires a period of from eight to ten years ! 
However tedious the operation the result is 
extraordinary. The Latookas wear most ex- 
quisite helmets, all of which are formed of 
their own hair, and are, of course, fixtures. 
At first sight it appears incredible; but a 
minute examination shows the wonderful 
perseverance of years in producing what 
must be highly inconvenient. The thick 
crisp wool is woven with fine twine, formed 
from the bark of a tree, until it presents a 
thick network of felt. As the hair grows 
through this matted substance it is subjected 
to the same process, until, in the course of 
years, a compact substance is formed, like a 
strong felt, about an inch and a half thick, 
that has been trained into the shape of a hel- 
met. A strong rim of about two inches deep 
is formed by drawing it together with thread, 
and the front part of the helmet is protected 
by a piece of polished copper, while a piece 
of the same metal, shaped like the half of a 
bishop’s mitre, and about a foot in length, 
forms the crest. The framework of the hel- 
met being at length completed, it must be 
perfected by an arrangement of beads, should 
the owner of the head be sufficiently rich to 
indulge in the coveted distinction. The beads 
most in fashion are the red and the blue 
porcelain, about the size of small peas. These 
are sewn on the surface of the felt, and so 
beautifully arranged in sections of blue and 
red, that the entire helmet appears to be 
formed of beads, and the handsome crest 
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of polished copper, surmounted by ostrich 
plumes, gives a most dignified and martial 
appearance to this elaborate head-dress.” 


With Commoro, chief of the La- 
tookas, Mr. Baker had a religious con- 
versation. The savage was clever, 
even subtile. He does not appear, 
however to have shaken the faith of 
the traveller. Probably had Mr. 
Baker been a Bishop (Colenso) trained 
in the theology of the schools, he might 
have been driven crazy by this mid- 
African counterpart of the famous 
Zulu. The natives exhume the bones 
of their dead, and celebrate a sort of 
dance round them; and Mr. Baker 
asked his Latookan friend— 


“Have you no belief in a future existence 
after death? Is not some idea expressed in 
the act of exhuming the bones after the flesh 
is decayed ?” 

Commoro (log.)—“ Existence after death! 
How can that be? Can a dead man get out 
of his grave unless we dig him out?” 

“Do you think a man is like a beast that 
dies and is ended ?” 

Commoro.—* Certainly. An ox is strong- 
er than a man, but he dies, and his bones last 
longer; they are bigger. A man’s bones 
break quickly; he is weak.” 

“Ts not a man superior in sense to an 
ox? Has he not a mind to direct his ac- 
tions ?” 

Commoro.—“ Some men are not so clever 
as an ox. Men must sow corn to obtain food, 
but the ox and wild animals can procure it 
without sowing.” 

“Do you not know that there is a spirit 
within you more than flesh? Do you not 
dream and wander in thought to distant 
places in your sleep? Nevertheless, your 
body rests in one spot. How do you ac- 
count for this ?” 

Commoro (laughing.)}—“ Well, how do you 
account for it ?” 


“Tf you have no belief in a future state, 
why should a man be good? Why should 
he not be bad, if he can prosper by wicked- 
ness?” 

“ Commoro.—Most people are bad; if 
they are strong, they take from the weak. 
The good people are all weak; they are 
good because they are not strong enough to 
be bad.” 


Extremes meet; there are sages of 
modern days whose much learning has 
brought them up to the intellectual 
pitch of the savage’s materialism. 
They might, ingenious as they are, 
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even take a lesson in sophistry from 
the Latookan. When driven into a 
corner by the use of St. Paul’s meta- 
ghor, the astute Commoro answered: 


“Exactly so; that I understand. But the 
original grain does not rise again ; it rots, like 
the dead man, and is ended. The fruit pro- 
duced is not the same grain that was buried, 
but the produrtion of that grain. So it is 
with man. I die, and decay, and am ended; 
but my children grow up, like the fruit of the 
grain. Some men have no cbildren, and 
some grains perish without fruit; then all 
are ended.” 

Nevertheless, the Latookans con- 
tinue to dig out the bones of their 
kindred, and to perform a rite around 
them which is manifestly a tradition 
from the time when a belief in the 
immortality of the soul existed among 
them. 

It was impossible for Mr. Baker to 
reach the Lake toward which he 
pressed without appeasing Kamrasi, 
King of the Unyoros. But to do this 
was not easy when his stock of pres- 
ents was getting low, and his men 
were so few and weak as to inspire no 
barbarian prince with the slightest 
fear. Yet, though debilitated with 
fever, his quinine exhausted, and Mrs. 
Baker stricken down in the disease, 
he pressed on with an unquenchable 
zeal—one would almost write worthy 
of a better cause. Finally, he was 
abundantly rewarded. Hurrying on 
in advance of his escort he reached 
at last, ere the sun had risen on what 
proved afterward a brilliant day, the 
summit of the hills that hem the great 
valley occupied by the vast Nile 
Source. There it lay “a sea of 
quicksilver” far beneath, stretching 
boundlessly off to the vast Blue Moun- 
tains which, on the opposite side tow- 
ered upward from its bosom, and 
over whose breasts cascades could be 
discerned by the telescope tumbling 
down in numerous torrents. Standing 
1500 feet above the level of the Lake, 
Mr. Baker shouted for joy that “ Zng- 
land had won the Sources of the 
Nile!” and called the gigantic reser- 
voir the Albert N’Yanza. The Vic- 
toria and Albert Lakes, then, are the 
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Nile sources. Clambering down the 
steep—his wife, just recovered from 
fever, and intensely weak, leaning upon 
him—Mr. Baker reached the shore 
at length of the great expanse of 
water, and rushing into it, drank 
eagerly, with an enthusiasm ‘ almost 
reaching the ancient Egyptian point 
of Nile-worship. 

Mr. Baker describes the Albert 
Lake as the grand reservoir, and the 
Victoria as the Eastern source. 


“The Nile, cleared of its mystery, resolves 
itself into comparative simplicity. The ac- 
tual basin of the Nile is included between 
about the 22° and 39° east longitude, and 
from 8° south to 18° north latitude. The 
drainage of that vast area is monopolized by 
the Egyptian river. , The 
Albert N’Yanza is the “great basin of the 
Nile: the distinction between it and the Vic- 
toria N’Yanza is, that the Victoria is a res- 
ervoir receiving the eastern affluents, and it 
becomes the starting-point or the most ele- 
vated source at the point where the river is- 
sues from it at the Ripon Falls; the Albert 
is a reservoir not only receiving the western 
and southern affluents direct from the Blue 
Mountains, but it also receives the supply 
from the Victoria and from the entire equato- 
rial Nile basin. The Nile, as it issues from 
the Albert N’Yanza is the entire Nile; prior 
to its birth from the Albert Lake it is not the 
entire Nile.” ‘ 


« - Ptolemy had described 
the Nile sources as emanating from two great 
lakes that received the snows of the moun- 
tains in Ethiopia. There are many ancient 
maps existing upon which these lakes are 
marked as positive. There can be little 
doubt that trade had been carried on between 
the Arabs from the Red Sea and the coast 
opposite Zanzitan in ancient times, and that 
the people engaged in such enterprises had 
penetrated so far as to have gained a know- 
ledge of the existence of the two reservoirs.” 


The interest of Mr. Baker’s vol- 
umes of course culminates with his 
account of the Great Lake. He em- 
barked in a canoe of the country, and 
with his party in another, navigated it 
for a long distance, encountering 
storms and weathering them with a 
skill and courage which show him as 
cool and experienced a traveller on 
sea as on land. On his return over- 
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land he was again in perils oft. But 
the same undying spirit which sup- 
ported him through a dozen fevers 
carried him through every danger tri- 
umphantly. The English nation has 
reason to be proud of such men, and 
of such women as Mrs. Baker still 
more. Devotion like hers honors 
the sex. There is an end, however, 
of Nile voyaging with the old object. 
If the Victoria and Albert Lakes are 
revisited it will be in pufsuit of other 
ends than mere geographical inquiry _ 
or curiosity. Mr. Baker seems to 
think that missionaries may be the 
first to follow in the track he has 
made, and it is a fact that next to pro- 
fessional explorers (if even second to 
them) those influenced by religious 
zeal have made the most daring expe- 
ditions into unknown regions. Liv- 
ingstone has done even more in an- 
other part of Africa than Baker did 
on the great level, which, as he thinks, 
from its altitude, escaped being sub- 
merged at any previous part of the 
world’s history, and may contain at 
this moment the descendants of a pre- 
Adamite race. On the ethnology of 
the central Africans he can throw no 
light, and his mere speculations are 
worthless, but he is doubtless right in 
considering that commerce must pre- 
cede religious propagandism among 
those races, if anything is really to be 
done for their benefit. For commerce 
there are large opportunities, if only 
the abominable slave-trade, which 
makes fiends of the natives, were 
effectually suppressed. Mr. Baker 
writes warmly on this point, and none 
knows better the character and extent 
of the evil. A more interesting book 
of travel was never written than his 
Albert N’Yanza: in every page there 
is fresh and vivid interest. The au- 
thor, who is admirable in many things, 
is a model narrator, and there is no 
romance at all equal in attraction to 
the simple and unvarnished, but fall 
and picturesque, account of his pro- 
tracted and exciting travels. 
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Translated from the French. 


THREE WOMEN 


EUGENIE DE GUERIN—CHARLOTTE BRONTE—RAHEL LEVIN. 


BY 


Ir is now quite a number of years 
since it became the fashion to study 
women, and writers of note have called 
to life more than one who would have 
preferred being left to oblivion under 
her cold tombstone. Is it not enough 
to have lived once even if we have 
lived wisely? “No one would accept 
an existence that was to last forever,” 
said a philosopher who had suffered 
from the injustice of mankind. 

It seems, for example, as if the hero- 
ines of the seventeenth century must 
smile in pity to see the pettiest actions 
of their lives as well as the deepest 
inspirations of their hearts given up 
for food to the indiscreet curiosity and 
vivid imagination of the eminent phi- 
losopher who had so lovingly resusci- 
tated them. And the intellectual wo- 
men who came after them, are not 
they not often wounded by the judg- 
ments passed upon them by the most 
inquisitive and fertile of crities ? 

In two works entirely devoted to 
woman, a fantaisiste who was once an 
historian, has tried to explain the best 
means to insure happiness to the fairer 
half of the human race, with a minute- 
ness very tender in intention but often 
quite repugnant to our taste. He states 
in detail the hygienic care indispensa- 
ble to creatures weak in body, feeble 
in mind, and so helpless when left to 
themselves that in truth there are but 
two conditions in the world suitable for 
them—to be courtesans if they are 
beautiful, and maid-servants if they 
are destitute of physical charms ; nay, 
such is the arrogance of this literary 
Céladon that he would assign to the 
wife an inferior position and leave the 
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of Our Time. 


OF OUR TIME. 





husband to superintend not only busi- 
ness affairs but household matters. In 
short, when we read these books we 
seem to be attending a session of the 
Naturalization Society, teaching the 
public to rear and domesticate some 
valuable animal much to be distrusted. 

Not even the toilettes of the eigh- 
teenth century have failed to arouse 
the interest of two authors of our day, 
who, displeased perhaps with the slight 
success of their book, have now aban- 
doned the range of realities for the 
dreary delusions of a lawless realism. 
In a work as long as it is tiresome, 
they have described with feminine lu- 
cidity the various costumes of the la- 
dies of the court of Louis XV., of the 
Revolutidh, and the Empire. 

A book has now appeared which, 
according to its title, promises to show 
us the “Intellect of Women of our 
own Time,” but in reality confines it- 
self to giving three interesting biogra- 
phies. The author was already known 
to the public through a romance which 
reveals true talent. “ Daniel Blady,” 
the story of a musician, is written in 
the German style, and shows an ele- 
vation of sentiment, a straightforward 
honesty of principle, and above all a 
simplicity of devotion rarely to be met 
with in the world. M. Camille Seb 
den admires modest women, incapable 
of personal ambition or vanity, who 
consecrate all the tender and enliven- 
ing faculties of soul and reason to the 
service of a husband, father, or brother, 
and such a woman he portrays in 
“Daniel Blady.” 

In order to represent fairly the wo 
men of our day M. Selden has selected 
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three different characters ; three names 
worn modestly, usefully, and honor- 
ably ; three contrasts of position, race, 
doctrine, and education: a French 
Catholic, an English Protestant, a 
German Jewess: Eugénie de Guérin, 
Charlotte Bronté, and Rachel Varn- 
hagen von Ense. They were all af- 
fectionate, devoted, and self-forgetful ; 
two of them married, and the French- 
woman alone had the happy privilege 
of restoring to God a heart and soul 
that had belonged to no one. 


I. 


Eugénie de Guérin du Cayla was 
born and bred en province, although 
of a truly noble family, of Venetian 
origin itis said. Her mode of life was 
that of a woman of the middle class 
(bourgeoise) enjoying that compara- 
tive ease which we see in the country ; 
a large house scantily furnished, a 
garden less cultivated than the fields, 
and servants of little or no training, 
who seem to form a part of the family. 

Mile. de Guérin lost her mother 
early, and having two brothers and a 
sister younger than herself, became 
burthened with the care of a house- 
hold and family. Her letters and 
journal show her to us as she was at 
twenty-seven,or twenty-eight years of 
age, not one of those persons of morose 
and frigid virtue who are good for 
nothing .but to mend linen and take 
care of birds, but a woman of intelli- 
gent and unembarrassed activity. She 
made fires, visited the poultry-yard, 
prepared breakfast for the reapers, and 
when her work was done, betook her- 
self in all haste to a little retreat which 
she dignified with the name of study, 
where she ran through some book or 
wrote a few pages—always charming, 
always strong—of a sort of journal of 
the actions of her life. Eugénie’s 
especial favorite was her brother 
Maurice, who was five years younger 
than herself, and it would be impossi- 
ble to speak of her without recalling 
the passionate maternal tenderness 
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with which from her earliest youth 
she regarded this brother whom she 
had loved to rock and nurse in in- 
fancy. 

“T remember that you sometimes 
made me jealous,” she wrote to him 
one day, “it was because I was a lit- 
tle older than you, and I did not know 
that tenderness and caresses, the 
heart’s milk, are lavished on the little 
ones.” 

Devotion was the principal motive- 
power of Eugénie’s actions; ardent 
prayer and charity profoundly moved 
her; wind, snow, rain-storms, nothing 
checked her when she knew that in 
some corner of the village there were 
miseries to be relieved, tears to be 
wiped away. She felt sympathy with 
all living creatures, even if they were 
inanimate like trees and flowers; she 
sighed when the wind bowed them 
down; “she pitied them, comparing 
them to unhappy human beings bend- 
ing beneath misfortune,” and imitating 
the example of the great saint, Francis 
of Assisi, she would gladly have con- 
versed with lambs and turtle-doves. 

Mile. de Guérin pitied the educated 
peasants who knew how to read and 
yet could not pray. “ Prayer to God,” 
she said, “is the only fit manner to 
celebrate any thing in this world.” 
And again, “ Nothing is easier than to 
speak to the neglected ones of this 
world ; they are not like us, full of tu- 
multuous or perverse thoughts that 
prevent them from hearing.” 

She loved religion with its festivals 
and splendors; and breathed in God 
with the incense and flowers on the 
altar, nor could she ever have under- 
stood an invisible, abstract God, a God 
simply the guardian of morality as 
Protestants believe him to be. 

Most women become useful only 
through some being whom they love 
and to whom they refer the actions 
of their lives; it is their noblest and 
most natural instinct to efface and 
lose themselyes in another’s glory. 
Having no husband or children, Mlle. 
de Guérin attached herself to her bro- 
ther Maurice, a delicate nature, a sad 
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and suffering soul, destined to self-de- 
struction, a lofty but unquiet spirit that 
was never to find on earth the satis- 
faction and realization of his hopes. 
“You are the one of all the family,” 
he wrote to her, “ whose disposition is 
most in sympathy with my own, so far 
as I can judge by the verses that you 
send me, in all of which there is a 
gentle reverie, a tinge of melancholy, 
in short, which forms, I believe, the 
basis of my character.” Mlle. de 
Guérin’s letters to her brother were 
not only tender and consoling, but 
strong and healthy in their tone. In- 
deed, he needed them, for terrible were 
his sufferings from the ill-will and in- 
difference of others. He wrote and 
tried to establish himself as a critic; 
but some publishers rejected him and 
others evaded his proposals with vague 
promises, until with despair he saw 
every issue closed to him, and knew 
not what answer to make to his father, 
who grew impatient at the constant 
failure of his expectations. 

Though ignorant of the world, Mlle. 
de Guérin did not the less suspect the 
dangers that Christian faith may en- 
counter. One day, a voice that seemed 
to come from heaven told her that 
Maurice no longer prayed; and then 
we find her trembling and uneasy. “I 
have received your letter,” she says, 
“and I see you in it, but I do not re- 
cognize you; for you only open your 
mind to me, and it is your heart, your 
soul, your inmost being that I long to 
see. Return to prayer, your soul is 
full of love and craves expansion ; be- 
lieve, hope, love, and all the rest shall 
be added. If I could only see youa 
Christian! Oh! I would give my life 
and everything else for that.”. . Like 
all persons who try to dispense with 
the divine restraints of the precepts 
of the gospel, poor Maurice struggled 
in a dreary world; his sensitive and 
poetic soul saw God everywhere ex- 
cept in his own heart ; he longed some- 
times to be a flower, or a bird, or ver- 
dure; his brain and imagination ran 
away with him, and his soul poured 
itself forth without restraint, and lost 
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its way through wandering from the 
veritable Source of life. 

This passion for nature led him to 
write a work which shows genuine 
power eyen if it be unproductive; a 
prose poem in which Christianity is 
forgotten for the sake of fable and an- 
tiquity. But thanks to his sister’s 
prayers, Maurice was one of those 
who return to God. He passed away 
without agitation or suffering, smiling 
on all, and begging his sister Eugénie 
to read him some spiritual book. At 
the bottom of his heart he had never 
ceased to love God, and he returned 
to him as a little child returns to its 
mother. 

Eugénie did not give herself up to 
vain despair after Maurice’s death. 
Thinking perpetually of him whom 
she had loved so deeply, she busied 
herself with the writings which he had 
left behind him, and prayed for his 
soul, recommending him also to the 
prayers of her friends. She still ad- 
dressed herself to him, and oppressed 
with sadness unto death, communed 
with his absent soul, imploring him to 
come to her. “ Maurice, my friend, 
what is heaven, that home of friends ? 
Will you never give me any sign of 
life? Shall I never hear you, as the 
dead are sometimes said to make 
themselves heard? Oh! if it be 
possible, if there exist any communi- 
cation between this world and the 
other, return to me!” 

But one day she grew weary of this 
unanswered correspondence, and a 
moral exhaustion took possession of 
her. “ Let us cast our hearts into eter- 
nity,” she cried. These were her last 
words, and she died, glad to see her 
life accomplished, confiding in the 
mercy of God, in his goodness who 
reunites the souls which he has 
severed here below, but never has for- 
gotten in their bereavement. 


IL. 


Charlotte Bronté, (Curger Bell,) 
whom M. Camille Selden offers to us 
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as a type of energy and virtue, was 
the daughter of a country clergyman. 
Sad was the childhood and sad the 
youth of the poor English girl. Her 
mother was an invalid, her father a 
man of gloomy and almost fierce dis- 
position, their means were so limited 
as to border upon poverty, and as if 
to complete the dreary picture, the 
scenery about the parsonage was 
“austere and lugubrious to contem- 
plate, like the sea beneath an impend- 
ing tempest.” 

In England the clerical profession 
is totally unlike the holy mission of 
a Catholic clergyman. The ecclesi- 
astical life there is a career, not a vo- 
cation. “Mr. Bronté never left 
home unarmed,” a singular method of 
preaching peace to the world and re- 
conciliation among brethren. He was 
a good father, no doubt—almost all 
Englishmen are so. But he kept his 
family at a distance, and spoke to 
them seldom, and then in a curt and 
supercilious manner. His morose 
spirit did not relish the society of chil- 
dren, and if he became the preceptor 
of his little family, it was rather in 
order to fulfil a duty and conform him- 
self to custom, than from a feeling of 
tenderness or even solicitude for their 
future welfare. Thus the minister’s 
children Jived amid influences which 
were cold and serious, but upright, 
and in a certain sense strengthening. 
There are so many children in every 
English family that parents of the 
middle class are obliged to treat them 
less as subordinates than as auxiliar- 
ies. The children are less familiar 
with their paregts but more respectful 
than among us; life is not so easy and 
gentle, education more masculine. 

Independence is the goal toward 
which all young English people tend, 
and both girls and boys are early 
taught that labor alone can lead them 
to it. In France we long impatiently 
for the time to shut up our children 
in the high-walled barracks which we 
dignify with the name of boarding- 
schools ; for it is extremely necessary, 
we say, to be rid of idle, noisy boys. 
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Girls are generally educated at home, 
but either through weakness or indif- 
ference, they are treated with far too 
much indulgence. Poor little 
things!” we say pathetically ; “who 
can tell what fate awaits them in 
married life?” for in this country we 
so far forget Christian duty as to make 
marriage a necessity, an obligation, 
a matter of business, instead of seek- 
ing therein, as the English do, a basis 
of true happiness: 

Children, educated as they are in 
England, early acquire habits of ob- 
servation and reflection; sitting 
around the tea-table in the evening, 
they listen to the conversation of their 
grandparents, and are often ques- 
tioned upon the most serious subjects. 
This is Protestantism, you say. Not 
at all: it is the remains of the Christ- 
ian spirit anterior to the Reformation. 
This spirit is exhibited in habits as in 
laws. If family life among us were 
truly catholic, we should possess all 
this and in greater perfection. 

There is another practice in Eng- 
land which is often beneficial, and 
which we do not dare to adopt openly 
in France. I mean the habit of writ- 
ing out one’s impressions. This 
seems to be as natural in England as 
thought ; and mothers, young girls, and 
men consider it a duty to keep an ac- 
count of the good ideas that occur to 
them or of the interesting facts they 
may observe. 

In France, on the contrary, true 
literary culture is closed to women, 
and there is a general outery when- 
ever any woman takes the liberty of 
publishing a work under her own 
name. It is thought quite natural 
that a young girl, with a dress out- 
rageously decolletée and her head 
covered with flowers, should appear 
upon a stage and sing a bravura ; but 
let her venture to write, and the world 
accuses her of want of reserve. 

A Frenchman has such a horror of 
anything methodical and serious that 
he prefers to educate his daughters 
without thought or reflection, at 
hap-hazard and with no provision for 
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the future. Frenchwomen under- 
stand everything without study, it is 
said; this may be true, and the merit 
is not so great as to make it worth 
while to deny the assertion. What a 
superficial method! what an incredible 
way to acquire knowledge and judg- 
ment ! 

Englishwomen on the contrary, de- 
vote themselves to a regular course of 
instruction; they read a great deal, 
making extracts and critical notes, and 
thus avoid idleness and ennut, those 
two terrible diseases that affect woman- 
kind. Unfortunately abuses glide into 
their reading, and novels or even 
newspapers hold a place there which 
they ought not to occupy. This isa 
fruit of Protestantism, of free inquiry, 
and if our faith were firm and practi- 
cal, we should know how to avoid the 
abuse and accept the useful side of 
this custom. 

But there is again a situation which 
Englishwomen meet with a better 
grace than Frenchwomen—we mean 
the misfortune of remaining un- 
married at twenty-eight or thirty years 
of age—of becoming old maids. 
With us, as soon as a daughter comes 
into the world we begin to think of 
amassing her dower ; for it is the value 
of this dower which is to secure a 
good or bad marriage for her. We 
persuade her that it is almost a dis- 
grace to remain unmarried, but by 
a tacit agreement we conceal from her 
the fact that marriage, as the Church 
instituted it, is the union of two souls 
equal in the sight of God, and that 
in giving her hand to a man, she be- 
comes half of himself and flesh of 
his flesh. . No, it is not a question of 
heart or of duty; she marries a man 
whom she has known scarcely two 
months, and her family triumphantly 
congratulate themselves on being freed 
from the unpleasant possibility of 
harboring an old maid. To avoid 
this, some marriages are a mere sale, 
a present shame, a future misery, and 
a final sin. 

As in England daughters have no 
dower, and sons are valued much more 
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highly, young women are early pre- 
pared not to marry, and are neither 
sadder nor more unfortunate on that 
account. Care of the little ones in 
the family; that pleasant occupation 
belonging by right to maiden aunts, 
(tantes berceuses,) study, attentive 
observation of men and things, and 
the consciousness of intellectual 
worth, sustain the Englishwomen 
until the moment, often distant, and 
never to arrive for many a one, when 
a good, sincere, and intelligent man 
shall unite her lot to his; but as she 
has self-respect and does not consider 
loss of youth as loss of caste, she 
does not accept the suitor unless she 
knows him well and is certain that he 
does not wish to take her or buy her 
pour fatre une fin. 

Charlotte, like Eugénie and like 
Rahel, of whom we shall speak in 
her turn, was rather insignificant in 
appearance ; her features were irregu- 
lar, her forehead prominent, and her 
eyes small but deep and piercing in 
expression. She was educated with 
two of her sisters in a boarding-school, 
where the regimen was hard and un- 
healthy, the uniform coarse, and the 
food insufficient and ill cooked. Mr. 
Bronté turned a deaf ear to his 
eldest daughter’s complaints for a long 
time, and did not decide to take his 
children home until one of them had 
already sunk under the injudicious 
treatment. Charlotte was then placed 
with Miss W. , With whom she lived 
eight years as pupil and second teach- 
er. And here M. Camille Selden 
gives us some excellent remarks upon 
the difference existing between the 
French lay pension with its supple- 
mentary course, and the English 
boarding-school. 

“In the former, as in a_ well-dis- 
ciplined army, every movement, every 
manceuvre must be executed in union, 
even the recess is subject to rules. In 
the midst of her battalion of teachers 
and sub-mistresses, the French direct- 
ress, en grande tenue, resembles a bril- 
liant colonel marching proudly at the 
head of his squadron in a review.” 
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“The object of education in Eng- 
land is at once simpler and gentler. It 
is thought there to be the duty of a 
woman, as of a man, to develop the 
judgment by study ; that reflection and 
observation are equally necessary to 
teach both sexes how to live wisely 
and think justly. Therefore we never 
hear of courses of study where under 
the pretext of maternal education, 
gentlemen in black coats give out 
bribes for history, geography—nay, 
even philosophy, to little girls who 
come there apparently to study under 
maternal supervision, but in reality to 
learn to receive company and dress 
tastefully ; in one word, to rehearse 
the worldly comedy which a little later 
they will be condemned to enact.” 

The author should have completed 
his picture by giving an exacé account 
of our houses of religious education ; 
but I think he knows little about them, 
and cares little to get information con- 
cerning them, which accounts for cer- 
tain wants in his book. 

Poor Charlotte Bronté was never 
young, partly because of her childish 
sufferings, but chiefly because of her 
serious and inquiring nature, which 
applied its powers to investigating and 
analyzing the sources of everything. 
She did not indulge in the childish 
ideas of a school girl, and being free 
from the dangerous enthusiasm that 
imagination engenders, she understood 
the full extent of human misery with- 
out exaggerating it, and if she was de- 
prived of illusions at least she was 
spared disappointment. And yet she 
suffered ; her vigorous soul, her fertile 
intellect imprisoned in this common- 
place situation, were stifled as in a 
cage; and to complete her misery 
came religious terrors, frightful visions 
of “ failing grace and impossible salva- 
tion,” until her awe-struck heart re- 
coiled in affright. 

Like all souls ardently loving good- 
ness and thirsting from the true love, 
she sighed after the bliss of heaven : 
“T would be willing,’ she exclaimed, 
“I would be willing to exchange my 
eighteen years for gray hairs—or even 
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to stand on the verge of the grave, if 
by that means I could be assured of the 
divine mercy ;” but alas! in the prac- 
tices of that dry and personal religion 
in which each one answers to himself 
for himself, and whence confidence is 
banished as a weakness, where should 
she look for help? 

Meanwhile the circle of poverty was 
drawing closer and closer about Char- 
lotte and her sisters, and a thousand 
thoughts sprang up in the brain of the 
courageous girl: “I wish to make 
money, no matter how—if only the 
means be honest! nothing would dis- 
courage me,” said she ; “ but I should 
not care to be a cook—I should prefer 
being housemaid.” In the evening, 
when every one else was in bed, she 
used to meet her sisters in the little 
parlor, and they would read to each 
other their literary efforts in a low 
voice. They decided with one accord 
that Charlotte must write to Southey 
and send him a book of her poems. 
The poet saw no great merit in these 
effusions and tried to discourage Char- 
lotte, giving her at the same time ex- 
cellent moral advice upon the nothing- 
ness of celebrity and the dangers of 
ambition. 

She decided then to make a journey 
to Belgium in order to study French, 
but she was almost immediately recall- 
ed home. The oldaunt who had kept 
house during her absence was dead, 
her father was becoming blind, and 
her brother was subject to attacks of 
delirium in which he threatened his 
father’s life. It was amid these terri- 
ble calamities that Miss Bronté wrote 
“ Jane Eyre,” the most powerful of her 
novels. 

The next plan was that she and her 
sisters should all write together and 
get a volume printed at their own ex- 
pense under the names of Ellis, Acton, 
and Currer Bell. It may well be ima- 
gined that this unfortunate book, sent 
out like a foundling into the literary 
world, met with no success, for if the 
beginnings of any career are preca- 
rious, the cbstacles presented by liter- 
ature are insurmountable to any one 
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not possessed of immense energy. We 
know Charlotte well enough to feel 
sure that she was not a woman to 
waste away in the dejection of sterile 
discouragement; she began to write 
again, and composed “ The Professor.” 
Alas! the poor little book travelled 
about from publisher to publisher with- 
out finding rest anywhere ; and such 
was the naiveté of its author, that in 
her eagerness to send her rejected 
book to each new bookseller, she for- 
got to remove the old postage stamps 
from the package—not an encour- 
aging recommendation to any edi- 
tor to accept the leavings of his con- 
fréres ! 

It was at Manchester, during six 
weeks that she passed there with her 
father, who was forced to undergo 
an operation for cataract, that Miss 
Bronté finished “ Jane Eyre.” Messrs. 
Smith and Elder of London accepted 
the manuscript without hesitation, and 
from that time the obscure young girl 
was a celebrity whom every one longed 
to know and to receive. 

Charlotte's literary success brought 
aray of joy into Mr. Bronté’s melan- 
choly household, but it was of short 
duration. Twice within two months 
the inhabitants of Haworth saw the 
window-blinds of the parsonage closed, 
and heard the bell toll a death-knell. 
Charlotte's brother, prostrated by ex- 
cesses, and consumed internally, died 
in the course of fifteen minutes ; but 
they were minutes of awful anguish ; 
in the grasp of the death-agony the 
dying man started to his feet, erying 
out that he would die standing, and 
that his will should give way only with 
his breath. Her elder sister, Emily, 
left home for the last time when she 
followed his bier to the grave; and 
another sister, the youngest and Char- 
lotte’s well-beloved, Anna Bronté, sus- 
tained herself awhile by dint of care 
and tenderness, but her lungs were af- 
fected and she soon began to languish ; 
she too declined and died. 

Poor Charlotte now found herself 
alone with her father who had lost five 
of his six children. She devoted her- 
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self to writing, as much to distract her 
grief as to deceive the long hours of the 
day ; and henceforth her personality 
presented two distinct faces. She was 
a conscientious Englishwoman, a cler- 
gyman’s daughter attached to her du- 
ties, and an authoress, ardent and active 
in defence of her convictions, and not 
without a certain obstinacy. “ Her 
success continued, and she was obliged 
to submit to the exhibition to which 
English enthusiasm and bad taste sub- 
ject their favorites. Miss Bronté had 
to go to dinner-parties, and to re- 
unions of unlooked-for luxury and 
splendor ; but the distinction that flat- 
tered her most was being placed by 
Thackeray in the seat of honor to hear 
the first lecture of this celebrated au- 
thor at Willis’s Rooms.” 

But solitude which had been the 
foundation and habit of her life, ren- 
dered her unfit for the world. Miss 
Bronté had suffered too much to pre- 
serve that serenity of temper and 
freedom of spirit necessary to enable 
one to talk easily and agreeably, and 
often would she sit silent amid a cross- 
fire of conversation all around her 
“TI was forcedto explain,” she said, 
“that I was silent because I could 
talk no more.” 

Charlotte Bronté had arrived at the 
age of thirty-eight years without hav- 
ing had her heart touched with any 
emotion stronger than dutiful affection 
for her family. But—and here prose 
intrudes itself a little—her father had 
a vicar, and what could an English 
vicar do but be married? He loved 
Charlotte, and moreover, she had be- 
come a good match ; but on one hand 
the fear of a refusal, and on the other 
the dread of the embarrassment for a 
clergyman of sharing the existence of 
a literary woman, prevented him from 
declaring his affections. At last, how- 
ever, he took courage, and I ask myself 
if this courage was not rendered more 
attainable by Charlotte herself. At all 
events she accepted his offer without 
hesitation ; but her father, who was too 
selfish to allow his daughter to occupy 
herself with any one but himself, op- 
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posed the marriage, and the enamored 
vicar left Haworth. 

The privation that Mr. Bronté ex- 
perienced after his viear’s departure— 
a privation that Miss Bronté’s temper- 
ament must bave made him feel more 
sensibly—was such that he recalled the 
suitor, and the marriage took place. 
It was a dreary ceremony: no rela- 
tions, no friends, so that the bride po- 
sitively had no one to lead her to the 
altar ; for her father had refused to be 
present at the marriage for fear of 
feeling agitated, faithful to the end to 
the dry and egotistical line of conduct 
he had marked out for himself. 

The wife devoted herself bravely 
to seconding her husband in the duties 
of his ministry. She visited the poor, 
had a Sunday-school, improvised pray- 
ers and knew the Bible by heart. She 
was happy—but her happiness was of 
short duration, for physical and moral 
sufferings had exhausted her, and 
she died just as life had become har- 
monized according to her wishes. 

A celebrated author, a strong and 
courageous woman, aspiring after a 
Christian life, she gave all that a heart 
can give which is not possessed of the 
true light ; and M. Selden is right in 
saying at the close: “ Charlotte is 
better than her heroines.” There are 
few authors of whom one could say as 
much. 


Itt. 


From England with its maintien 
compassé, and cold religious tenets, 
M. Camille Selden takes us to Ger- 
many, the land of sentiment and intel- 
lectual research, and introduces us to 
a Jewess in Berlin, that we may see 
what a German salon was at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

Rahel Levin was only twenty years 
old when she lost her father, a wealthy 
Israelite, gloomy and violent in his 
bearing at home, but amiable and at- 
tractive in society. 

The young Rahel, endowed with 
great intelligence and unerring tact, 
united to a truly kind heart, was 
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valued and sought by every one as 
soon as she appeared in society. She 
was exceedingly amiable, full of an 
obliging good temper that made her 
anticipate wishes, divine annoyances 
in order to relieve them, and forget 
herself in seeking to make others hap- 
py- Rare too was her loyalty ; not only 
was her soul incapable of falsehood, 
but of any want of sincerity. Her 
husband who had the good taste not 
to be jealous of his wife’s superiority 
and success, said of her “ that she did 
not think to lose by showing herself 
as God had made her, or gain by hid- 
ing anything.” “Natural candor, 
absolute purity of soul, and sincerity 
of heart are the only things worthy of 
respect—the rest is only external 
regularity and conventionality,” she 
often said to those who lavished upon 
her expressions of respect and admira- 
tion. 

Unhappily for Mile. Levin, cireum- 
stances concurred in alienating her 
from her family. Her mother and 
brothers, notwithstanding their ample 
fortune, showed a rapacity worthy of 
their race, and most unlike Rahel’s 
broad and generous ideas; and her 
position would have been pitiable, but 
for the illustrious friends who fre- 
quented her mother’s house. Among 
them the young girl forgot the petty 
meanness of her home life; and inex- 
haustible in ideas, perceptive faculty, 
and wit, she handled the gravest sub- 
jects with delicate skill, and almost as 
if she were playing with them. Full 
of unfailing good temper, she could 
discuss the most varied, the most op- 
posite subjects, without dogmatism or 
eccentricity. 

But this want of union with her 
family, which had deprived her of the 
domestic happiness so indispensable to 
every affectionate woman had render- 
ed her paradoxical and even a little 
sceptical. See, for example, what she 
wrote to her youngest sister, who had 
consulted her about a proposal of 
marriage: “The want of durability 
in everything, and the inevitable sep- 
aration between an object and its mo- 
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tive, afford, you see, the final explana- 
tion of all that is human. You do 
not wish to belong to humanity ; very 
well, destroy yourself. I feel quite 
differently: only transitory things, 
only what is human can tranquillize 
and console me.” How at variance 
is this bitterness with the ardent hope- 
fulness of the spiritual Eugénie de 
Guérin! and how excellent a proof, if 
we needed any new one, that true 
happiness is unattainable without that 
deep religious feeling which raises us 
above all passing things! Charlotte 
Bronté had at least that Protestant 
severity which stifles all tender quail- 
ing of the heart and soul, like a miser 
trembling lest he should lose a farthing 
of the merits of his sacrifice; but poor 
Rahel possessed only the intellectual 
resources of the mind, and they can 
do little for us. 

Goethe, whose countrywoman she 
was so proud of being; Goethe, little 
inclined to exaggerate the value of a 
woman’s mind, took pleasure in calling 
her a generous girl. “She has pow- 
erful emotions and a careless way of 
expressing them,” he said: “the bet- 
ter you know her, the more you feel 
yourself attracted and gently en- 
thralled.” 

But it was a long time before she 
enthralled any one. At last one of 
her friends, Varnhagen von Ense, a 
young man twenty-six years old, of- 
fered her his hand. Let him describe 
to us the charm of his first interview 
with Rahel. 

“From the first, | must say that 
she made me experience a very rare 
happiness, that of contemplating for 
the first time a complete being—com- 
plete in intelligence and heart, a per- 
fect union of nature and cultivation. 
Everywhere I saw harmony, equili- 
brium, views as naive as they were 
original, striking in their grandeur as 
in their novelty, and always in accord- 
ance with her slightest actions. And 
all was pervaded with a sentiment of 
the purest humanity, guided by an 
energetic sense of duty, and height- 
ened by a noble self-forgetfulness in 
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the presence of the joys and griefs of 
others.” 

Rahel was then thirty-six years old, 
and this great disparity of age, added 
to her want of beauty and fortune, 
must have inspired her with doubts of 
the duration of a feeling, which per- 
haps her heart, accustomed to inde- 
pendence, did not at first reciprocate. 
But in Germany marriages are not 
made as they are in France; people do 
not marry without knowing each other, 
or with a precipitation which might 
lead one to suppose that on both sides 
there was something to conceal, or 
that the intention was to make a good 
bargain of duty. According to the 
fashion of their country the two friends 
were betrothed, and were then forced 
to separate. 

“T am not afraid; I will wait for 
you; I know you will never forsake 
me,” wrote the indulgent Rahel eight 
years later, when a Frenchwoman 
would have lost patience a thousand 
times over. 

In France, where dower, beauty, 
name, or position, rank before affec- 
tion, such a separation would certainly 
have proved fatal. Had he no cause to 
fear that some one else might sup- 
plant him with Rahel? Was she un- 
troubled by dread of the cruel dan- 
gers that threaten and disturb the af- 
fections? Might not her heart, natur- 
ally sceptical, and shaken by contact 
with the world, distrust the effect of 
opinion upon so youngaman? “ But 
true love has nothing to fear from 
worldly talk or material consider- 
ations; a whiff of a passing breeze 
cannot destroy strongly rooted affec- 
tions, whose living germ lies sheltered 
in the depths of the heart.” Such 
love can wait, for it does not know 
how to change. Such love was 
Rahel’s; was it Varnhagen’s? We 
shall see. 

Rahel was not an author, and had 
no thought of publication ; it was only 
after her death that her husband 
sought some slight consolation in pub- 
lishing her letters. These letters- 
which make three volumes, were writ, 
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ten in the course of forty years, and 
therefore they reveal the different 
phases of development in the young 
girl, the independent woman, and the 
matron. Through the generous feel- 
ings which she expresses, with a soul 
sympathizing with all sorts of inter- 
ests, there pierces a certain delicate 
irony which seems to find pleasure in 
following out to the end any singular 
or original idea: We feel painfully 
that this woman has lost much, suffer- 
ed deeply. In the life of Rahel the 
Jewess, as in that of Charlotte the 


_ Protestant, we discern the absence of 


our Saviour’s cross; we see nowhere 
the gentle vision of the Virgin Mother. 

In one of her letters, Mlle. Levin 
describes the impression which a visit 
to a Catholic convent had made upon 
her mind. She had entered into the 
services in the chapel like an artist : 
“T would gladly go there again, if it 
were only to hear the music, and 
breathe in the odor of the incense,” 
said she. But the mortifications of 
the religious seemed to her more 
eccentric than touching; she pitied 
them for having to fulfil the functions 
of gardener and cook, to prepare 
medicines and feel the pulse of their 
patients. Without exception their 
hands looked coarse,” she said, “and 
their masculine tread sounded like the 
tramp of a patrol.” And yet later 
in lite Rahel was to perform, volun- 
tarily, the same work as these nuns, 
and moreover she had a true senti- 
ment of piety, which sometimes rose 
to an expression of faith. 

“In moments of suffering,’ she 
wrote, “how happy faith makes me 
feel! I love to rest upon it as ona 
downy pillow.” 

We read these words so full of sim- 
ple piety, with a full heart, thinking 
sadly how little assistance this woman 
would have needed to become an ar- 
dent convert to the true religion. It 
is really surprising that she should 
not have sought out Christianity. 

“ Never try to suppress a generous 
impulse, or to crowd out a genuine 
feeling,” she wrote to a friend: “de- 
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spair or discouragement are the only 
fruits of dry reasoning; examine 
yourself carefully, and dread above all 
things the decisions of wisdom unen- 
lightened by the heart.” 

Rahel and Varnhagen hd agreed 
to meet again one day ; but absence is 
often fatal to the strongest ties, and 
more than once this one was on the 
point of snapping. 

«“ A woman who has passed thirty,” 
says our author. “may well fear 
lest youth, proved by the parish regis- 
ter, should win the day against youth 
of mind and soul.” 

It would have been very hard to 
find a rival to a woman so gifted as 
Rahel; but the first moment of en- 
thusiasm over, Varnhagen began to 
think that his betrothed had been very 
prompt in her acceptance of the prom- 
ises by which he had bound’ himself 
when a young and inexperienced man ; 
and perhaps his memory recalled cer- 
tain confidences of ill-matched pairs, 
who had assured him that generosity 
is a snare. 

“ For nothing in the world, of course, 
would he have renounced this affec- 
tion of which he was proud; but he 
thought that she would accept his 
fidelity without his name, and he pre- 
sumed to offer his devotion in lieu of 
the projected union.” 

Rahel could rot accept a compromise 
as humiliating to her heart as danger- 
ous to her reputation. She refused it, 
but—and this was less dignified— 
she refused sadly and plainly to free 
Varnhagen from his engagement. 
This was what she wrote: 

“ Bitterness at least equals suffer- 
ing, when you, the single, solitary 
soul who knows me thoroughly, would 
turn away from me, or what is the 
same thing, when you would be false 
to yourself, and forsake me: hard 
words, my friend, but none the less 
true. I must be severe to the only 
being who has given me a right to 
expect anything from him. In you 
alone had I hoped, and I think I 
should insult you in saying that I had 
ceased to hope.” 
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To this bitter trial was added an- 
other one, which was very severe, 
though merely connected with material 
matters, especially for a person who 
was no longer young. Half abandon- 
ed, and half exploitée by her family, 
Rahel had become poor. Valiant and 
strong, she had long succeeded in hid- 
ing from her friends the privations 
which she imposed upon herself, in 
order to maintain her household pro- 
perly. She had just lost her mother, 
and one of her brothers, who died 
blessing her for her devotion, and 
these afflictions must be added to the 
money troubles, which increased every 
day. Alas! there waz no consola- 
ticn in this distress, for Rahel could 
not say like the august daughter of a 
great king, “I thank God for two 
things; first, for having made me a 
Christian, and next, for having made 
me unhappy.” 

Economy was not her chief virtue, 
and kindness, that luxury which she 
could not live without, led her to de- 
prive herself of the necessaries of life, 
in order that her servants might want 
for nothing. “It is mere selfishness,” 
she said, laughing ; “I prefer spoiling 
them to spoiling myself.” 

The misfortunes of war completed 
the ruin of her purse and her health. 
She assisted her countrymen by col- 
lecting contributions, and when money 
failed, she paid with personal exer- 
tions, fulfilling the admirable precept, 
“When you have given everything, 
give yourself.’ The vehemence of 
her feelings exhausted her strength, 
and her frail health gave way beneath 
the excess of privation and fatigue. 
She fell ill, and was forced to keep her 
bed for three months. 

Her resources were exhausted, and 
poverty approached with great strides. 
She decided to ask one of her broth- 
ers, who was rich, to send her a little 
money; but he not only refused, but 
took a cruel pleasure in taunting the 
poor girl, with what he called her 
crazy liberality. 

For six months the war intercepted 
all communications, so that she could 
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receive no tidings of him whom she 
still ealled her betrothed. But this 
anxiety was the last. On waking one 
morning Rahel saw a letter which 
had just been brought in, and by a 
sudden inspiration, worthy of one who 
had never despaired, she guessed what 
this note contained: “a living hope, 
which never dies out in valiant souls, 
cried out that at last she had grasped 
happiness ;” and the hope proved 
true: ten days later she married Au- 
gust Varnhagen, who having recov- 
ered from his hesitation, fulfilled his 
vows with a good will. 

“You will never repent marrying 
me,” she wrote to him, with naiveté, a 
little while before her marriage; 
“Love me, or love me not, as God 
wills; whatever happens I shall be 
yours for ever, you can rely on me: 
I am constant, as you have been 
constant. Rahel shall never fail 
you.’ 

Her husband was afterward made 
Prussian minister, and Rahel as 
ambassadress was once more sur- 
rounded as in the pleasantest days of 
her youth. 

She was sixty-two years old when 
the disease attacked her of which she 
died. Varnhagen never left her, or 
ceased trying to make her forget her 
sufferings by reading the books to 
her which she loved best; and Hein- 
rich Heine, learning that she was or- 
dered to apply fresh rose-leaves to 
her inflamed eyes, sent her his first 
poems, lying at the bottom of a bas- 
ket of exquisite roses. 

Madame von Varnhagen had al- 
ways loved the Bible, and, especially, 
Jewess though she was, the New 
Testament. She was never tired of 
listening to the history of the sufferings 
and death of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
One day finding herself more feeble, 
she said, taking her husband’s hand 
and pressing it on her heart: “TI feel 
better, my friend. I have been think- 
ing a long time of Jesus, and it seems 
as if I had never felt as at this mo- 
ment how truly He is my brother, 
and the brother of all men. It has 
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comforted me.” . . 
her last words. 

Do these women explain the wo- 
men of our times? It is at least dis- 
putable; but we must recognize in 
them three interesting characters. We 
will not try to compare them; the 
differences between them are self- 
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evident ; and certainly though Eugénie 
de Guérin, the Frenchwoman and 
the Catholic, played in a worldly 
sense the most obscure part, no person 
of elevated views can contest the fact 
that hers was the most beautiful life 
of the three. 





From The Lamp. 


HENRI PERREYVE. 


Tue Church of France sustained 
a great loss when, in the flower of his 
age, Henri Perreyve was cut off. 
Had his life been prolonged he would 
doubtless have attained a high posi- 
tion ‘in the diocese of Paris, and done 
a very great work. A memorial of 
him—for it can hardly be called a 
“ Life ”—has been recently given to 
the world by his friend and confidant, 
Pére Gratry of the French Oratory ; 
and thus the record of this young 
priest is now made immortal by the 
eloquent pen of one of the greatest 
spiritual writers in France. Henri 
Perreyve was born in April, 1831, and 
died June, 1865. His was, therefore, 
but a brief life—brief, but brilliant, 
like a short, bright summer-day. 

The comparison is not an inapt one. 
The life of this young man was, com- 
pared to that of the majority of his 
fellow-creatures, a bright and happy 
one. No great exterior sorrows met 
him during his earthly career; and 
for the interior, there could not be 
much real suffering for one who from 
his early childhood had given himself 
to God, and who followed the stand- 
ard of his Divine Master with a cour- 
age that could not be dismayed, with 
an ardor which was never cooled. 
He was a son of Christian parents, 
who early discerned his genius, and 
gave no opposition to the workings of 
God’s grace in him. He was edu- 


cated at the Lycée St. Louis; but he 
did not distinguish himself there. He 
was, however, at the head of the cate- 
chism-class in St. Sulpice; for the 
child’s heart was given to God, and 
he could not devote himself ardently 
to secular studies until he had learnt 
to consecrate even them to the service 
of God. At twelve years old he 
made his first communion. This 
act, which is the turning-point in the 
life of so many, proved such to him. 
In after-years he thus described it : 


“May 29, 1859. 

“You know that I always date from my 
first communion the first call from God to 
the ecclesiastical state. This thought gives 
me happiness. I can recall now, asif it were 
yesterday, the blessed moment when, having 
received our Lord at the holy table, I returned 
to my place, and there kneeling on that red- 
velvet bench, which I can see now, I promised 
our Lord, with a movement of sincere affec- 
tion to belong to him always, and to him only. 
I feel still the kind of certainty I had from 
that moment of being accepted. I feel the 
warmth of those first tears for the love of 
Jesus, which fell from my childish eyes ; and 
the ineffable shrinking of a soul, which for 
the first time had spoken to God, had seen 
him and heard him. Intimate and profound 
joy of the sacerdotal espousals !” 


As years passed on, he kept his 
faith with his Lord. Naturally seek- 
ing his friends from among those like- 
minded with himself, he became soon 
surrounded by and closely bound to 
some of the most remarkable and de- 
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voted men of the day. The Pére 
Gratry was the guide of his youth; 
and among those who followed his 
direction were a group of young 
ardent men, burning to devote them- 
selves to the cause of God and his 
Church. Meeting a little later on 
with the Pére Pététot, they became 
the foundation-stones of the newly- 
revived French Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Henri Perreyve was obliged, 
however, before long, by the feeble- 
ness of his health, to withdraw from 
the congregation; but he was ever 
linked to it by the ties of the closest 
affection. Pére Charles Perraud, 
one of the Oratorians, was throughout 
life his bosom friend. They learnt 
together and prayed together, and 
were called together to serve God in 
the priesthood. Charles Perraud was 
the first to attain this dignity ; and 
on the occasion of his saying his first 
mass, Henri thus wrote to him. 


“ Hyéres, Dec. 16, 1857. 

“May the Lord be with thee! -These are 
the sacramental words of the deacon, the 
only ones I have the right of addressing to 
you, my dear friend and brother, before the 
holy altar. T address them to you with all 
the fulness of my heart, and with all the 
deep meaning that befits these holy words, 
Yes, may the Lord be with you, dear brother ! 

“With you this morning at the altar of 
your first mass, to accept your bridal promise, 
and reply to your perpetual vow by that 
reciprocal love which passes all other love. 
With you during the whole of this great day, 
to maintain the perfume of celestial incense 
in your soul, and the odor of the sacrifice 
which has begun, but which—thanks be to 
God !—has no ending. With you to-morrow, 
to make you feel that joy in God has some- 
what of eternity in it, and that it differs from 
the joys of earth because we can taste it 
constantly without ever exhausting it. With 
you when, soon after your holy ecstasy of 
joy, you will feel that you must be a priest 
+ for men; and you will go down from Mount 
Tabor to go to those who suffer, to those 
who are ignorant, to those who are hunger- 
ing and thirsting for the true light and the 
true life. With you in your sorrows to con- 
sole you; with you in your joys to sanctify 
them; with you in your desires to make 
them fruitful. 

“* Memor sit omnis sacrificii tui, et holocaus- 
tum tuum pingue fiat.’ 

“With you, my Charles, if you are alone 
in life, if our friendship be taken from you, 
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if you have to walk on leaning only on the 
arm of a Divine Friend. 

“With you, young priest, with you grow- 
ing old in the conflicts of the priesthood, 
and in the service of God and men. With 
you on the day of your death, which shall 
bring to your lips, by the hands of another, 
that same Jesus who has so often been car- 
ried to others by your trembling hands. 

“© my friend! I gather up all that my 
heart can contain of happy desires, wishes, 
and hopes for you. I gather them all up in 
one single wish: May the Lord be with thee 
always! 

“It will be the life of a holy priest on 
earth; one day it will be heaven. 

“The Lord be with thee! 

“My Charles, bless me! I embrace you 
tenderly, and feel myself with you pressed 
against the Heart of the Divine Master, be- 
loved for ever. 

“ Henri Perreyve.” 

Henri Perreyve was advancing 
rapidly toward manhood when the 
Providence of God threw him in the 
path of one who was to exercise a 
powerful influence over his future. 
While Henri was a boy at school, 
Father Lacordaire held the pulpit of 
Notre Dame; and it might truly be 
said, “All Paris was moved.” What 
those wonderful conferences did to- 
ward undoing the fatal spiritual havoc 
wrought at the Revolution, and in sub- 
sequent years, cannot be recorded in 
any mortal history. It was given to 
men to see somewhat of the result of 
the labor ; but the seeds of eternal life 
are scattered broadcast by a preacher’s 
hand, and fall hither and thither un- 
known to any but God. 

Henri Perreyve, as a boy of thir- 
teen, found his delight in listening to 
the conferences. Six years passed by, 
and found him still the attentive disci- 
ple at the feet of the great master of 
minds at that period; but he was too 
diffident and retiring to seek a personal 
acquaintance. One day, however, a 
friend insisted on introducing him. 
Father Lacordaire was busy, and the 
interview lasted but a moment; but 
Henri Perreyve resembled the ideal 
we may not unreasonably form of the 
young man on whom our Lord looked 
and loved. Nature had been prodigal 
of her gifts, and genius and innocence 
lent additional charm to his exterior 
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beauty. Lacordaire’s keen eye had 
discerned the treasures that could be 
developed in that ardent soul. 

A few. days after this hasty intro- 
duction, Henri was astonished by the 
entrance of the great Dominican into 
his room. 

“T received you very ill the other 
day,” he said; “I come to ask your 
pardon, and talk with you.” 

From that day began the closest 
friendship and intimacy between them. 
They were literally like father and 
son; and at the death of Lacordaire 
he bequeathed to his dear friend all 
that a poor monk had ‘to leave—his 
letters and papers. Henri Perreyve 
is said to have been the being on earth 
best loved by Lacordaire. “ You shall 
be,’ wrote the latter to him, “ forever 
in my heart as a son and as a friend.” 
Henri, by the pure devotion of his 
early youth to God, had deserved 
some great gift, and it was given to 
him in the friendship of Lacordaire. 
Thag the rest of his life was spent in 
an earnest endeavor to imitate his 
friend, we can scarcely wonder at. 
Had he lived, no doubt he would have 
been a second Lacordaire; but the 
“sword wore out the sheath,” the frail 
body could not sustain the burning 
soul within. Lacordaire died in the 
prime of life, Perreyve in the flower 
of his youth. 

A few more years from the time we 
are speaking of and he was made priest. 
Work poured in on him. “The work 
of ten priests was offered to him day 
by day.” He refused a good deal; 
but what he reserved would have been 
enough for three, and he had most fee- 
ble health. 

He was preacher at the Sorbonne, 
director of the Conferences of St. 
Barbe, “sermons everywhere, special 
works on all sides, endless correspond- 
ence, confessions, directions, reiinions 
of young people, incessant visits.” 

Frequent illness attacked him, and 
obliged him to withdraw for a time from 
his labors; but he returned to them 
with new zest. Of his literary works 
the one most generally admired is the 
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“Journée des Malades.” Here his 
genius was aided by that personal ex- 
perience of illness which enables a per- 
son so readily to enter into the feelings 
of another. But many can know and 
feel the weariness and temptations 
which beset a sick person, and be very 
incapable of putting it into words, while 
M. Perreyve’s “ Journée des Malades ” 
will comfort many a heart. 

His “ Rosa Ferrucci,” an exquisitely 
written little biography, is already to 
some extent known to our readers. 
He likewise pubiished “ Méditations 
sur le Chemin de la Croix ; Entretiens 
sur l’Eglise Catholique ;” and he edited 
with the greatest care, and wrote an 
introduction for, the celebrated Letters 
from Father Lacordaire to young peo- 
ple. He also wrote a “ Station at the 
Sorbonne,” and “ Poland,” besides va- 
rious little brochures. 

The chief work of the Abbé Per- 
reyve was the guidance and influence 
over young men and boys. 

The Conferences at St. Barbe were 
listened to by a most attentive audi- 
tory of this class, and his power over 
his hearers was large and increasing. 

“He possessed in a rare degree,” 
says Pére Gratry, “that sacred art of 
speaking to men, of speaking to each 
one, and yet speaking to all. Hence 
the universal success of his discourses.” 

One of the great orators of the day, 
after hearing him preach at the Sor- 
bonne, exclaimed, “ He who has not 
heard that, does not kiow how far 
human eloquence can go.” 

The Count de Montalembert was 
one day among the audience. He 
wrote afterward: “I have been 
touched and delighted in a way I have 
not been for twenty years; since the 
time when he of whom you are the 
worthy successor enchanted my youth 
at Notre Dame.” 

But as the Pére Gratry justly ob- 
serves, his success in colleges such as 
the Lycée St. Louis and St. Barbe is 
still more remarkable than that at the 
Sorbonne. One secret of it might be 
found in an acknowledgment that he 
made to his friend. He had for these 
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young people such a love, such a re- 
spect, such an idea of the possible fu- 
ture of each soul, such an esteem of 
the hidden treasures in each heart, 
that he seemed to hold the key of their 
souls, and to come before them as the 
friend of each. 

On one occasion he had to speak on 
the most delicate and difficult topic it 
was possible a priest could have to 
deal with before such an assembly. 
He told a story: he spoke of a death 
which he had witnessed, and of the 
crime which had caused that death; a 
crime which is not punished by human 
laws, but which works ruin and death 
on all sides. 


“And this man,” said he, with that 
voice of his which thrilled to the hearts 
of his hearers—“and this man is in 
society honorable and refined ; perhaps 
even not without religion. Gentle- 
men, is this the honor that shall be 
yours, and is this the religion which 
you will have ?” 

Never can those who heard him 
that day forget it; they were moved 
to the very depths of their souls, and 
tears flowed from the eyes of those 
who are not easily made to weep. 
When he had concluded, many of his 
auditors gathered around him said: 
“Thanks, sir; you have opened our 
eyes for ever.” 

The popularity of M. Perreyve 
survived even the severe trial of 
having to address the boys of the pre- 
paratory school and the students of 
St. Barbe at an hour on Sunday 
which would otherwise have been at 
their own disposal. The sermon was 
to be given every fortnight, and the 
audience the first time were in any- 
thing but an amiable mood. The next 


day a petition was sent up by them 


that the sermons might be given every 
week. 

Thus his life passed away ; and the 
end hurried on all too rapidly for those 
who loved him and hung upon his 
words. His lungs were again affected, 
and he passed the last winter of his 
life in the south of France. There he 
thought he had improved, and wrote 
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flattering accounts of himself; so that 
when he returned to Paris on Palm 
Sunday, April the 9th, his family 
and friends were in consternation at 
his altered looks. Doctors could not 
reassure them, and the complaint 
made rapid progress. It was a terri- 
ble confirmation of his relatives’ fears 
when they found he was unconscious 
of his danger, and, like all those in the 
same fatal disease, busy in making 
plans for the future. He planned 
how he should resume his sermons at 
the Sorbonne, even while he was too 
weak to bear the fasting necessary for 
his Easter Communion; and it was 
with great difficulty, and leaning on 
the arm of his friend the Abbé Ber- 
nard, that he communicated on May 
Ist in the little chapel of our Lady of 
Sion, close to his home. He then 
went into the country, where he rallied 
for a short time, and then grew 
rapidly worse. The news of his 
change spread amongst those who 
loved him because they knew him, 
and those who loved him because they 
knew his worth in the Church. 

A “league” of prayers was organ- 
ized for his recovery, and Henri began 
to realize his state. He looked the 
prospect calmly in the face. Fame, 
opportunities for doing good, the love 
and esteem of friends, were instantly 
and willingly resigned. 

“T think of death, and accept it with- 
out regret or fear. Iam grateful for 
all these prayers for me; but I do 
not desire life. I cannot pray with 
that intention.” 

Then he thought of his sins, and 
his unworthiness, and of the Divine 
Face he was about to behold; and he 
shrank back. He was reminded of the 
mercy of God. “Truly,” he said, 
“TI who have so often preached to 
others the mercy of God ought to 
trust in it myself.” 

His greatest grief" was the rarity of 
his communions. He consoled him- 
self by saying: “ Missionaries are 
often obliged to pass a long time with- 
out communion, and then one feels 
God also by privation.” 
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A love of solitude began to grow on 
him, for he-was preparing himself to 
be alone with God. When begged to 
try a new treatment, he consented, 
saying, “I ask myself, as I often do, 
what would Pére Lacordaire have 
done in my place? It seems to me 
he would have thought it an indication 
of Providence.” 

He returned to Paris; and every 
effort of medical science was made to 
arrest the malady, but all in vain. 
An alarming fainting fit on the 14th 
of June made his friends fear death 
was nearer to him than they had 
imagined, and the Abbé Bernard 
thought it right to warn him. 

“ You surprise me,” he said quietly. 
“T thought myself very ill, but not so 
near death; but it is so much the 
better; you must give me the holy 
viaticum and extreme unction.” 

The abbé went to fetch the blessed 
sacrament and holy oils from St. 
Sulpice, the parish church of their 
childhood, of their first communion, 
where they had prayed and wept to- 
gether, where they had asked many 
things from God, where they had to- 
gether been consecrated priests. 
There their whole Christian life had 
run by; and now one had come to 
fetch for the other divine succor for 
his last hours. 

The invalid insisted on rising, and 
was dressed in his cassock to receive 
the holy sacraments. Pére Gratry 
and other friends were present. “I 
can see him now,” says the former, 
“as full of grace and energy as ever, 
smiling as usual, apd saying, ‘1 am in 
perfect peace, dear father—in perfect 
peace.’ I shall remember that sight 
all my life, thank God; that noble 
bearing, that face pale as marble, 
those large speaking eyes, his tender 
glance, and his last words, ‘in perfect 
peace.” He made his profession of 
faith, begged pardon of all whom he 
had offended or scandalized, thanked 
all for the kindness they had shown 
him; and implored them “ not to say, 
as was too often done, ‘he is in 

heaven; but to pray much for him 
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after his death.” Then he said the 
“Te Deum” in thanksgiving for all 
the mercies of his life; and at last he 
said to his friend, “ You cannot think 
what interior joy I feel since you told 
me I was going to die.” 

The next day the Archbishop of 
Paris came to see him. He would be 
dressed in his cassock to receive the 
visit, and would kneel for the bishop’s 
blessing. He then had a long private 
conversation with him. 

To this dying chamber came some 
of the most celebrated names in Paris : 
Pére Pététot, the Count de Monta- 
lembert, the Prince de _ Broglie, 
Augustin Cochin, Mgr. Buguet, the 
Vicar-general, the curé of St. Sulpice, 
General Zamoiski, and a hundred 
others. One of them said, “ We area 
long way off from knowing now what 
he is. We shall know it one day.” 
“Dear friend,” said he to Father 
Adolphe Perreud of the Oratory, “ we 
shall not cease to work together for the 
cause of God and his church. Before 
you leave me, give me your blessing.” 
“On condition you give me yours,” 
said the Oratorian; and blessing each 
other, the friends parted for ever on 
earth. His bodily sufferings were 
severe. His bones were nearly through 
his skin, and his cough shook him to 
pieces. He grew weaker and weaker, 
and at last the end came. “ Give me 
the crucifix, sister,’ said he to the 
nursing sister who attended on him; 
“not mine, but yours, that has so often 
rested on dying lips. If I die to-mor- 
row, mother, it will be my first com- 
munion anniversary.” Dear child,” 
she answered, weeping, “we were 
both happy that day.” “ Well,” he 
answered, “ we must be still happier 
to-morrow.” 

The agony came on; he kissed the 
crucifix again and again, murmuring, 
“ Lord, have pity on me; Jesus, take 
me soon; Jesus, soon.” Suddenly a 
great terror seized him ; his eyes were 

dilated with fear, gazing at something 
invisible to all around; and he cried 
out, “1am afraid, I am afraid.” 

The Abbé Bernard said, “ You must 
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not fear God; abandon yourself to 
his mercy, and say, In thee, Lord, 
have I hoped; let me not be confound- 
ed for ever.” 

He looked at him and said, “It is 
not God whom I fear; oh! no. I fear 
that they will prevent my dying.” 
Then he grew calm. 

The abbé brought him the cross of 
Pére Lacordaire, and said, “ My God, 
I love thee with all my heart in time 
and in eternity.” 

“Oh! yes, with all my heart,” he said, 
kissing the image of his Lord. It was 
his last act-and his last words. 

“ Depart, O Christian soul !” prayed 
his friends Charles and Adolphe Per- 
reud. 

“ T absolve thee from all thy sins,” 
said the Abbé Bernard ; and in a few 
minutes the last struggle was over, 
and his soul was set free. 

Among his papers was found the 
following : 

“Tn the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. I die in the fuith of 
the Catholic Church, to whose service 
since I was twelve years old I have 
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had the happiness of consecrating my 
life. 

“I tenderly bless my relations and 
friends ; I implore all those who re- 
member me to pray for a long time 
for my soul, that God, turning away 
from the sight of my sins, may deign 
to receive me into the place of eternal 
rest and happiness. I bless once again 
all those who are dear to me—my re- 
lations, my benefactors, my masters, 
my fathers and brothers in the priest- 
hood, my spiritual sons, the number of 
dear young people who have loved me, 
all the souls to whom I have been 
united on earth by the tie of the same 
faith and the same love in Jesus 
Christ.” 

The inscription on his tomb was 
chosen by himself: 

“ Lord, when I have seen thy glory, 
I shall be satisfied with it.” 

These words were as a key to his 
life. An insatiable, ardent desire for 
God had possessed him, animated his ac- 
tions ; and at last the very ardor of his 
longings wore out the feeble body that 
enclosed so grand and beautiful a soul. 



















From The Dublin University Magazine. 
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Upon a rose-tree bending o’er a river 
A bird from spring to summer gaily sang; 

For love of its sweet friend, the rose, for ever 
Its beating heart with happy music rang, 

In sunshine warm and moonlight by the shore, 

Whose waves afar its voice melodious bore, 

Blent with its own. But when, alas! the sere 

Grey autumn came, withering those blooms so dear, 

Still full of love but full of sadness too, 

Changed the sweet song as changed the rose’s hue 
Mourning each day some rich leaf disappear 

Until the last had dropped into the stream, 
Anguished by wintry breezes blowing keen. 

Then, on the bough forlorn, mute as a dream, 

Awhile the poor bird clung, and soon was seen no more. 
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From Once a Week. 


CARDINAL TOSTI. 


BY BESSIE RAYNOR PARKES. 


Ir was in the afternoon of Friday, 
the 23d of March, that Rome heard of 
the death of the “learned and vener- 
able Tosti.” This aged cardinal, long 
the director of the great estublishment 
of San Michele, (which is a hospital 
and school combined,) had attained to 
nearly ninety years. Now he was 
dead, and laid out in state in his own 
room at San Michele, whither we went 
about five o’clock, and, threading the 
vast corridors, which run round a 
court blossoming with oranges and 
lemons, ascending a long flight of 
stone stairs, got into upper regions 
filled with a perceptible hum, soldier 
sentinels stationed by the opened doors, 
who motioned us on from room to 
room till we came to the last of all. 
These rooms were perfectly empty of 
all furniture, save a few book-cases 
under glass; but the yellow satin 
walls of one, and the delicately-tinted 
panels of another, showed that they 
had but lately formed the private 
apartments of him who was gone. 
Three or four temporary altars were 
erected in the empty space, adorned 
by tall unlighted candles. A thrill 
crept over us as we neared that last 
open door, a silent sentinel at either 
side ; as we crossed the antechamber, 
and came in a direct line with the 
aperture, we saw a figure, splendidly 
attired, reposing on a great sloping 
couch of cloth of gold. The face of 
this figure indicated extreme age; the 
brow was surmounted by the bright 
scarlet berretta, which caught the light 
from the setting sun. The shrunken 
frame was clothed in the soft purple 
of its ecclesiastical rank. The hands 
were crossed and held a crucifix; the 


feet were turned up in new and 
pointed shoes. There he lay, Car- 
dinal Tosti, who for five-and-twenty 
years was the handsomest of all the 
Sacred Conclave, and towered above 
his brethren when they walked in 
procession, drawing the admiration of 
beholders. 

There was no sound, as we knelt by 
the dead man’s couch; through the 
window could be seen the swift Tiber, 
swollen by the recent rains, and on the 
other side of the river rose the green 
slopes of the half-deserted Aventine, 
with its few solitary churches, Santa 
Sabina, Santa Alessio, and its gracious 
crown of trees. Here had Tosti 
dwelt for many a year, in rooms which 
looked to the golden west. Here he 
occupied himself with his books, and 
with the school for industrial and 
artistic pursuits which was due to his 
efforts at San Michele. I have never 
seen anything so marvellously pic- 
turesque and impressive as that dead 
man, lying on his couch of cloth of 
gold, the closing scene of a long life, 
which stretched back far beyond the 
wars of the first Napoleon, even to 
the period when Papal Rome received 
the royal refugees of the French 
Revolution. 

Presently, a group of white-robed 
priests entered, and began reciting the 
office for the dead. This was the 
signal for the gathering of a little 
crowd of Romans. Brown-cowled 
monks, peasant women with their 
children in arms, boys and girls with 
large wondering dark eyes. To- 
gether they crowded to the door of 
the dead man’s chamber, and knelt 
upon the floor, so that above and be- 
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yond their bowed heads could be seen 
that pale splendor upon its shining 
couch. We left with reluctant foot- 
steps, feeling a fascination in the 
picture which it is hard to describe. 

Late in the evening, an hour after 
the Ave, the corpse was to be conveyed 
by torch-light to Santa Cecilia, the 
cardinal’s titular church; and at 
Santa Cecilia we found ourselves in 
the starry night. The torches were 
just entering the church as we drove 
up; and for some minutes the doors 
were inexorably shut, and we feared 
we had lost all chance of an entrance. 
But we were presently admitted, and 
saw indeed a striking scene! The 
small church of Santa Cecilia in 
Trastevere, famous as being built upon 
the site of the young martyr’s dwelling, 
was draped in black and gold from 
ceiling to pavement, and where the 
altar-piece is generally to be seen 
was a great flat gold cross on a black 
ground. The sanctuary was greatly 
enlarged for the morrow’s service, and 
hung with black; and in the nave, 
not very far from the great portal, 
rose a large empty couch, exactly 
resembling that which we had seen in 
the cardinal’s private chamber. At 
its foot was a low bier, whereon now 
lay the same white image of a man 
in its purple robes, and a group of 
attendants crowded  reverentially 
around it, flashing torches in their 
hands, which formed a centre of light 
in the dark church, reminding one of 
the famous Correggio; only, instead 
of the new-born Babe, the illumination 
of humanity for all time to come, was 
the aged dead, no longer capable of 
communicating the living light of in- 
telligence or of faith, but lying in a 
pale reflection under the torches, and 
gathering into itself all the meaning 
of the whole scene. 

We perceived that something re- 
markable was about to take place, 
and retired discreetly behind a pillar, 
that our accidental presence might at- 
tract no notice. The truth was, that 
the cardinal was about to be laid out 
for the great funeral service of the 
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morrow ; and by chance we had gain- 
ed admission at this purely private 
hour. The body was taken on the lit- 
tle bier into the sacristy, and there we 
supposed that some change was made 
in the raiment; when it was brought 
back the hands were gloved, and in- 
stead of the scarlet berretta was a 
plain skull-cap. Then, with difficulty 
and much consultation, but with per- 
fect reverence of intention, the straight 
image was lifted on to the great couch ; 
the assistant men being grouped on 
ladders, and an eager voluble monsig- 
nore directing the whole. The lad- 
ders, the torch-light, the mechanical 
difficulty of the operation, again re- 
minded me of one of those great de- 
positions in which the actual scene of 
the Cross is so vividly brought out by 
art. At length the dead cardinal lay 
placidly upon his cloth of gold, and 
they fetched his ring to put upon his 
hand, and his white mitre wherewith 
to clothe his gray hairs. We left 
them performing the last careful of- 
fices, making the strangest, the most 
gorgeous torch-light group in the mid- 
dle of that dark church that poet or 
artist could conceive. 

The next morning the Pope and the 
College of Cardinals came to officiate 
at the funeral mass. The square 
court in front of ‘Santa Cecilia was 
filled with an eager crowd of Romans 
and Forestieri, with the splendid cos- 
tumes of the Papal Guard, with pranc- 
ing horses and old-fashoned chariots, 
gorgeous with gilding and color. 
They were much such a company of 
equipages as may be seen in our Ken- 
sington Museum, but so fresh and well- 
appointed in spite of the extreme anti- 
quity of their design, that one felt as 
if carried back to the days of Whitting- 
ton, Lord Mayor of London. Into 
Santa Cecilia itself we could not pene- 
trate, by reason of the crowd and the 
stern vigilance of the soldiers, who, 
attired in the red-and-yellow costume 
designed by Michael Angelo, kept a 
considerable space in the nave empty 
for the moment when the Pope should 
walk from the altar to the bier. But 
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through the open door we saw the 
lights upon the black-draped altar and 
in front of that gorgeous couch, with its 
motionless occupant, his white mitre 
being now the conspicuous point in the 
picture. And when the Pope left the 
dim church and came out into the sun- 
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shine, the brilliant rays fell upon his 
venerable white hair and scarlet cap, 
while the weapons flashed and the 
crowd shouted, as he ascended his won- 
derful chariot with the black horses, 
and drove away. 





MISCELLANY. 


Microscopic Plants the Cause of Ague. 
—Owing to the prevalence of ague in the 
malarial district of Ohio and Mississippi, 
Dr. Salisbury undertook a series of ex- 
periments in 1862, with a view to deter- 
mine the microscopic characters of the 
expectorations of his patients. He com- 
menced his experiments by examining 
the mucous secretions of those patients 
who had been most submitted to the 
malaria, and in these he detected a large 
amount of low forms of life, such as 
algee, fungi, diatomaceze, and desmidiz. 
At first he imagined that the presence of 
these organisms might be accidental, but 
repeated experiments convinced him that 
some of them were invariably associated 
with ague. The bodies which are con- 
stantly present in such cases he de- 
scribes as being “minute oblong cells, 
either single or aggregated, consisting of 
a distinct nucleus, surrounded with a 
smooth cell-wall, with a highly clear, 
apparently empty space between the out- 
er cell-wall and the nucleus.” From 
these characters Dr. Salisbury conciudes 
that the bodies are not fungi, but belong 
properly to the alge, in all probability 
being species of the genus Palmella, 
Whilst the diatomaceze and other organ- 
isms were found to be generally present, 
the bodies just described were not found 
above the level at which the ague was 
observed. In order to ascertain exactly 
their source, he suspended plates of glass 
over the water in a certain marsh which 
was regarded as unhealthy. In the wa- 
ter which condensed upon the under sur- 
face of these plates, he found numerous 

almella-like structures, and on examin- 
ing the mould of the bog, he found it 
full of similar organisms. From repeat- 
ed researches Dr. Salisbury concludes : 
(1.) Cryptogamic spores are carried aloft 
above the surface at night, in the damp 


exhalations which appear after sunset. - 
(2.) These bodies rise from thirty to 
sixty feet, never above the summit of 
the damp night-exhalations, and ague is 
similarly limited. (3.) The day-air of 
ague districts is free from these bodies. 


Use of Lime in Extracting Sugar.— 
Peligot long ago demonstrated that ow- 
ing to the insoluble nature of the com- 
pound formed of lime with sugar, the 
former substance would be a most valu- 
able agent in the manufacture of the lat- 
ter. Peligot’s suggestion is now being 
carried out on a large scale in MM. 
Schrétter and Wellman’s sugar-facto 
at Berlin. The molasses is mixed with 
the requisite quantity of hydrate of lime 
and alcohol in a large vat, and intimate- 
ly stirred for more than half an hour. 
The lime compound of sugar which sep- 
arates is then strained off, pressed, and 
washed with spirit. All the alcohol used 
in the process is afterward recovered by 
distillation. The mud-like precipitate 
thus produced is mixed with water and 
decomposed with a current of carbonic 
acid, which is effected in somewhat iess 
than half an hour. The carbonate of 
lime is removed by filtration, and the 
clear liquid, containing the sugar, evapo- 
rated, decolorized with animal charcoal, 
and crystallized in the usual manner. 
The sugar furnished by this method has 
a very clear appearance, and is perfectly 
crystalline. It contains, according to 
polarization analysis, sixty-six per cent 
of sugar, twelve per cent of water, the 
remainder being uncrystallizable organic 
matter and salts. The yield, of course, 
varies with the richness and degree of 
prapeessayet of the raw material; on 
an average, thirty pounds of s were 
obtained from one hundred pounds of 
molasses, 
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Russian Coal Resources.—Recent ex- 
plorations and surveys appear to show 
that the Russian coal resources are much 
vaster even than those of the United 
States of America. In the Oural dis- 
trict coal has been found in various 
places, both in the east and west sides 
of the mountain-chain; its value being 
greatly enhanced by the fact that an 
abundance of iron is found in the vicinity. 
There is an immense basin in the district 
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of which Moscow is the centre, which cov- 
ers an area of one hundred and twenty 
thousand square miles, which is there- 
fore nearly as large as the entire bitumi- 
nous coal area of the United States. 
The coal region of the Don is more than 
half as large as all of our coal measures, 
Besides these sources, coal has lately 
been discovered in the Caucasus, Cri- 
mea, Simbirsk, the Kherson, and in Po- 
land. 
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Mepicat ReEcouLEctions or THE ARMY 
or THE Potomac. By Jonathan Let- 
terman, M.D., late Surgeon U. S. A., 
and Medical Director of the Army of 
the Potomac. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 8yo, pp. 194. 


The preface to this volume announces 
the intention of its author: “It is writ- 
ten in the hope that the labors of the 
medical officers of the army may be 
known to an intelligent people, with 
whom to know is to appreciate; and as 
an affectionate tribute to many, long my 
zealous and efficient colleagues, who, in 
days of trial and danger which have 
passed, let us hope never to return, 
evinced their devotion to their country 
and the cause of humanity without hope 
of promotion or expectation of reward.” 
It is a sketch of the Medical Department 
of the army of the Potomac under Dr. 
Letterman’s administration, from July, 
1862, to January, 1864, and affords a 
concurrent view of the military move- 
ments of that army during the period 
specified. 

Without infringing upon military de- 
tails properly so called, an excellent gen- 
cral idea is given of the battles fought, 
and the strategic value of the great 
changes of position which were executed 
with such remarkable promptitude and 
precision. 

Dr. Letterman confines himself strict- 
ly to the period of his own administra- 
tion, and the account of the alterations 
and improvements introduced under his 
direction, and chiefly through his means, 
in o working of the medical depart- 
ment. 


The system which he adopted became 
the system substantially of all the ar- 
mies of the United States, and with oc- 
casional modifications to suit particular 
occasions has proved to be the best and 
most efficient as well as manageable that 
could have been devised. To Dr. Let- 
terman belongs the great praise of hav- 
ing studiously and laboriously perfected 
the principles and details of these changes, 
and succeeded in securing their recogni- 
tion and enforcement. 

The total inadequacy of the old sys- 
tem was painfully obvious to all compe- 
tent and thoughtful observers at the 
breaking out of the war. It was espe- 
cially so to those who were placed in 
responsible executive positions at the 
front, while the authority in the rear 
remained bound to its old ideas, and in- 
capable of understanding the great issues 
involved, and the expenditure of inde- 
pendent intelligence and matériel neces- 
sary to accomplish any adequate result. 
The immediate consequence was an un- 
necessary waste of life, of national 
strength and resources, and an amount 
of misery inflicted and suffering endured 
which can never be computed and had 
best now be dismissed for ever. These 
causes led early in the war to the ap- 
pointment of a young, vigorous, bold, 
and undeniably able man as Surgeon- 
General. He made a complete reforma- 
tion in the department, and shared the 
fate of reformers. He was sacrificed as a 
victim to the genius of indifference, neg- 
lect, parsimony, and cruelty, which had 
hitherto held undisputed or but feebly 
disputed sway over the fallen on battle- 
fields and the sick of armies. This is 
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not the time or place to discuss ex-Sur- 
geon-General Hammond; but it is due 
to him at all hands, that he has prob- 
ably been the means of mitigating the 
horrors of war as respects the sick and 
wounded, and promoting the sacred 
cause of humanity in these particulars 
to a greater degree than any man who 
ever lived. The magnitude of the re- 
forms accomplished, the magnificent 
scale on which preparation was made, 
and the courage to order the necessary 
expenditures in the face of the time-hon- 
ored but mean and timid traditions of 
the Surgeon-General’s office, and the 
habits of thought and action engendered 
thereby in the bureaus of administration 
and supply, cannot be appreciated until 
some learned and philosophical physician 
shall write the medical history of the 
war from its humane and social points 
of view. 

We are disposed to give Dr. Letter- 
man all the merit which his book would 
seem to claim, and a much higher degree 
of praise than his well-known modesty 
would expect, but we cannot pass over 
in silence the gigantic and unrequited 
labors of his predecessor, Colonel Chas. 
S. Tripler, Surgeon U.S. A., the first Med- 
ical Director of the army of the Potomac, 
which paved the way for the improved 
methods Dr. Letterman had the honor of 
introducing. We are aware that many of 
the most important were in contempla- 
tion, andif we mistake not, the ambulance 
system originated with Dr. Tripler. The 
terrible experiences of the Seven Days 
and the Chickahominy opened the eyes 
of the military authorities to the tre- 
mendous necessities of the case, and 
made the work of medical reform com- 
paratively easy. There is no teacher 
like suffering, for Generals as well as 
mortals. 

The military mind is to a great degree 
governed by the traditions of the middle 
ages, when surgery was an ignoble be- 
cause ignorant and consequently cruel 
craft. The rights and privileges of rank 
have been slowly and reluctantly con- 
ceded, and every effort has been made 
to deprive the surgeon of the dignity 
which belongs to the combatant and a 
participation in common toils and dan- 
gers. These prejudices have given way 
rapidly during the late war, where the 
courage, skill, and self-sacrificing char- 
ity of medical officers have been most 
conspicuous. Many surgeons have proved 
their manhood in most trying scenes, 


and have certainly stood fire as well as 
the line and staff. The record of killed 
and wounded places them on a level 
with any staff corps in these respects. 

Military prejudice in the regular army, 
and the ignorance, stupidity, and arro- 
gance of many volunteer officers, were an 
obstacle to the medical department in 
the beginning. They gradually gave 
way under the steady pressure of intel- 
ligence, courage, and determination, till 
in the end ambulances became as much 
respected as battery wagons, and every 
able and good officer the friend, support- 
er, and defender of the medical depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Letterman has done an excellent 
service to his profession at large by his 
book, which is another vindication of the 
claims of legitimate medicine upon the 
respect, confidence, and gratitude of the 
public. 

The work is well written and hand- 
somely issued. It is a great subject, and 
capable of being developed to a much 
higher degree in extent and scope, which 


‘we hope Dr. Letterman will have time 


and opportunity to do. 


Tue New-Encianper, July, 1866. 


This periodical emanates from the ven- 
erable and classic shades of Yale Univer- 
sity, and is edited by some of the younger 
professors, two of whom are inherjtors of 
the distinguished names of Dwight and 
Kingsley. It is marked by the refined 
literary taste, polished style, and amenity 
of spirit which are characteristic of the 
New Haven circle of scientific and cleri- 
cal gentlemen. There is very much in 
the general tone of its principles and ten- 
dencies which gives us pleasure and 
awakens our hope for the future. We 
may indicate particularly, as illustrations 
of our meaning, the principle of the di- 
vine institution and authority of govern- 
ment; the sympathy manifested with an 
ideal and spiritual system of philosophy, 
and the decided opposition to the new 
English school of anti-biblical rationalism. 

There are several notices of recent 
Catholic publications which are written 
in a courteous style, contrasting very 
favorably with that employed by most 
Protestant periodicals. Dr. Brownson’s 
‘* American Republic” receives a respect- 
ful and moderately appreciative notice. 
The “ Memoir and Sermons of F. Baker” 
is also honored with one which is very 
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kind and sympathetic, expressing the 
‘intense and mournful interest” of the 
writer in the book, and still more in its 
author, for which no doubt he will be 
duly grateful, although we know of no 
reason why his friends should go into 
mourning for him during his lifetime. 
The writer, after remarking that the ar- 
guments contained in the book are chiefly 
addressed to Episcopalians, and therefore 
need not trouble any other Protestants, 
throws out a couple of rejoinders to what 
he supposes the author might say to these 
last, if he were disposed. One of these 
remarks is an assertion that the Paulists 
and their brethren of the Catholic clergy 
do not preach Christ. Does the writer 
really know nothing of the Catholic sys- 
tem of practical religion except what he 
has read in D’ Aubigné and the “Schén- 
berg-Cotta” romance? If not, we reccm- 
mend him to acquire more correct infor- 
mation from our best writers. If he has 
it already, we cannot understand how he 
could make such a statement. His wind- 
ing-up apostrophe to the Paulists, “O 
foolish Paulists, who hath bewitched you? 
you observe days and months and times 
and years,” is more witty than wise. The 
Paulists observe, in.common with other 
Catholics, sixty days in the year as oblig- 
atory, and of these fifty-two are observed 
with much greater rigor than we insist 
upon by the Congregationalists of New 
Haven. When the writer gives us a 
good explanation of his doctrine of the 
Christian Sabbath in harmony with St. 
Paul’s teaching to the Galatians, we will 
cheerfully undertake the vindication of 
the other eight holidays, and will en- 
deavor to convince him that it is just as 
reasonable to have handsome altars, sta- 
tues, pictures, and flowers, in churches, 
as it is to have fine churches, marble pul- 
pits, frescoed ceilings, well-dressed cler- 
gymen, and handsome houses with pretty 
flower-gardens for these clergymen. 

In our view, there is better work for 
the learned scholars of New Haven to do 
than to indulge in light skirmishing with 
Catholics and Episcopalians. They have 
all the treasures of science and learning 
at command, with leisure and ability to 
use them. There are great questions 
respecting the agreement between science 
and revelation, the authenticity and cred- 
ibility of the sacred books, the funda- 
mental doctrines of philosophy and reli- 
gion, pressing on the attention of every 
man who thinks and cares about God 
and his fellow-men. The people around 
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us are drifting rapidly into infidelity and 
sin. There is no remedy for this but a 
reéstablishment of first principles ; and 
we would like to see our learned friends 
apply themselves to this work. It may 
justly be expected from such an old and 
world-renowned university as Yale Col- 
lege, that it should produce the most 
solid works, not merely in classic lore 
and physical science, but in the higher 
branches of metaphysics and theology. 
Dr. Dwight was a great theologian, and 
is so styled by Déllinger. Drs. Taylor 
and Fitch were, both, able and acute met- 
aphysicians, Since their day, we are 
afraid that our friends have fallen asleep 
in these departments. They set out to 
reform Calvinism, to reconcile orthodox 
Protestantism with reason, and to find a 
method of bringing the practical truths 
of Christianity to bear on men univers- 
ally. In spite of their able and zealous 
efforts in this direction, religious belief 
and practice have been steadily on the 
wane around them. As for morality, 
the article on “ Divorce,” which we shall 
make the topic of a separate article here- 
after, makes disclosures which are in- 
deed startling. We would like to have 
them resume their work, therefore, once 
more, from the beginning, and go back 
to the most ultimate principles. In what 
state was man originally created? What 
is the relation of the race to Adam? 
What is original sin? Whence the need 
of a Divine Redeemer and a revelation ? 
What are the means established by Jesus 
Christ for the regeneration and salvation 
of mankind? What is the.remedy for 
the present deplorable condition of both 
Christendom and heathendom? Of 
course, the discussion of these funda- 
mental questions will involve a thorough 
sifting of the Catholic doctrines. We 
are anxious to have it made, and when 
the discussion is carried on upon funda- 
mental grounds, a result may be hoped 
for which cannot be gained by skirmish- 
ing around the outposts. 

The clergy and people of New Haven, 
and of Connecticut generally, have al- 
ways been remarkable for their friendly 
behavior toward Catholics. There has 
never been any disposition to persecute 
them, and, at present, the relations be- 
tween the Catholic and non-Catholic sec- 
tions of the population are just what 
they should be in a land of religious 
freedom. A judge in New Haven has 
recently pronounced, in open. court, his 
decision that the Catholic religion is just 
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as much the religion of the state as the 
Protestant; .and the last Legislature has 
passed the most just and favorable law 
regulating the tenure of church property 
that exists in the United States. The 
conductors of the ‘“ New-Englander”’ will 
surely join us in the wish that all the 
people of the state may ere long become 
one in the belief and practice of the pure 
and complete Christian faith as Christ 
revealed it. 


A PLEA For THE QuEeEn’s Eneuisu. Stray 
Notes on Speaking and Spelling, by 
Henry Alvord, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Tenth thousand. Alexander 
Strahan.—Tne Dean’s Encutso. <A 
Criticism on the Dean of Canterbury’s 
Essays'on the Queen’s English. By 
G. Washington Moon, Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Literature. Fourth 
edition. Alexander Strahan. 


Among the critics of the English 
press there seems to be but one opinion 
concerning the merits of the two com- 
batants in this literary joust; that the 
Dean is deservedly castigated, and that 
Mr. Moon is an unapproachable paragon 
of literary effulgence. 


However, this is 
not to be wondered at. These same 
critics, and the English press to which 
they contribute, sadly need a champion, 
if we may believe his reverence of Can- 
terbury. Gross inaccuracies in syntax, 
unpardonable faults in style, and fre- 
quently occurring examples of slip-shod 
sentences would appear, from the * Plea 
for the Queen’s English,” to be, on the 
whole, characteristic of the modern Eng- 
lish press. 

We, transatlantic barbarians that we 
are, of course know nothing of the Eng- 
lish language, and have not the pre- 
sumption, we hope, to think that we 
can either speak or write one faultless 
sentence of the language which we in- 
herit as a means of intercommunion 
with our fellows. It is our duty to feel 
“umble,” and we do feel ‘“umble.” 
But, while perusing these two books, we 
have had an ’umble and an ’arty laugh 
in the depths of our ’umiliation. It may 
have been very sinful in us, we know, 
but we could not help it. As the youth- 
ful culprit replied, when caught laugh- 
ing in church, we say, ’umbly of course, 
“We didn’t laugh, it laughed itself!” 
At the risk of not being believed by 
those who have not yet read these two 
books, we give the astounding informa- 
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tion that even an Englishman, an edu- 
cated Englishman, a dignitary of the 
English church, a poet, whose verses 
we republished in America, (and, con- 
found us, left out the u’s,) not only 
speaks and writes bad English, but also 
on his own showing, by the light of Mr. 
Moon’s volume, presumes to teach others 
todo the same. Yes, these published les- 
sons of the Very Rev. Dean, in speaking 
and spelling, are so outrageously un- 
grammatical, and so faulty in style, that 
we should not be surprised if the pre- 
diction of his antagonist would come 
true, that henceforth people will speak 
of bad English as Dean’s English. Yet 
with all its faults it is a useful book ; 
and we think that neither Mr. Moon nor 
the newspaper critics have done the 
author justice. We do not like ‘ Dean’s 
English,” and it is humiliating, even to 
an American, to discover that he has 
carelessly spoken or written it; but we 
like the Dean’s book better than we 
do Mr. Moon’s. We like the school- 
boy’s walk better than the school- 
marm’s. Mr. Moon’s style is faultless- 
ly prim and precise, and defies literary 
criticism ; but we have felt, more than 
once, a wish to take up some of his 
exact sentences and give them a good 
shaking, so as to get a little of the stiff- 
ness out of them. The Dean has writ- 
ten as most people speak; Mr. Moon 
writes as nobody ever did or ever will 
speak. We should write correctly, it is 
true, but there is a comparison (however 
paradoxical it may appear) even in cor- 
rectness. Mr. Moon aims to write “ most 
correctly,” and we think that his style 
is far less pleasing than it would have 
been if he had simply written correctly. 
There is such a thing as “ punctilious- 
ness in all its stolidity, without any ap- 
plication of the sound or effect of one’s 
sentences.” As is his style, so is his 
criticism. Nothing escapes his eye; the 
want of a comma, a sentence a trifle too 
elliptical, a careless tautology, (Mr. Moon 
would have us say—a carelessly written 
tautological expression,) are blemishes at 
which he turns away his face in rhetori- 
cal disgust. Nevertheless, we say again, 
we like the Dean’s book. It deserves to 
be studied by all our young writers, 
who need to be warned against the use 
of many popular phrases, and have their 
attention directed to common faults in 
construction. It is a lively, chatty book, 
and keeps us in a good humor from the 
first to the last page. 
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The sharp criticism of Mr. Moon is 
well worth reading. It furnishes us 
with an index to the blunders of the 
Very Rev. Dean. So closely has he ex- 
amined these faults and calculated their 
guilt, that he actually sums up for us, 
in one instance, the number of possible 
readings of one unfortunate sentence. 
It contains only ten lines, and may be 
read ten thousand two hundred and 
forty different ways, as Mr. Moon shows 
us. Severely as he was attacked, and 
despite certain personal innuendos, not 
by any means creditable to his adver- 
sary, the good-natured Dean (we are 
sure of his good nature, from his book) 
comes off victor, in our opinion, by in- 
viting his enemy to dinner. When a 
little time shall have healed the bruises 
of the literary castigation he has re- 
ceived, he will doubtless re-write his 
book, and give us under another form 
the profitable hints and helps which at 
present need a more exact classification. 


Cosas pe EspaNa. Illustrative of Spain 
and the Spaniards as they are. By 
Mrs. Wm. Pitt Byrne, author of 
“Flemish Interiors,” etc. 2 vols. 
12mo. Alexander Strahan, London 
and New York. 1866. 


The publications of Mr. Strahan are 
well known for the taste and elegance 
displayed in their exterior dress. The 
book before us merits a full meed of 
praise in this respect; but it is one of 
the most wretched pieces of English 
composition that has come under our 
notice. It has a preface of forty pages, 
which prefaces nothing, being in fact 
nothing more than a few statistics of 
railways, the army, the mineral and 
other products of Spain, jumbled to- 
gether, with no attempt at order or class- 
ification. The first chapter, styled “ in- 
troductory,” is jumble number two, on 
national character, entertainments, man- 
ufactures, railways again, infanticide, 
education, authors and authoresses, so- 
briety and smoking. 

In the second chapter we are surprised 
to find the authoress has not yet left 
Dover. We thought we were in Spain 
long ago. It is not until the middle of 
the third chapter that we are permitted 
to get to the frontier, and by this time 
we confess we are tired of our gentle 
guide, and decline going any further. 

hen we are conversing with an Eng- 
lishman or an Englishwoman, we prefer 
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the English language to that affected jar- 
gon which consists in italicizing and 
translating into a foreign language every 
emphatic word. It is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that there are three or 
four such italicized foreign words, 
French, Spanish, Latin, or Greek, on 
each and every page of these two vol- 
umes. Our readers may wish to see a 
specimen. “The first obstacle that met 
us on this same bridge was a crowd of 
ouvriers in blouses,” p. 26. ‘The ca- 
thedral rather disappointed us, guoad its 
outward aspect, and offers nothing very 
remarkable within,” p. 27. ‘‘ There are, 
it is true, some districts which present a 
very curious and interesting picture en 
bird’s eye,” p. 28. ‘One day it was a 
Jiesta, on which we made sure of admis- 
sion, because the entrée is libre on Sun- 
days, and in all else, a fiesta is synony- 
mous with a Sunday ; and finally, at the 
last attempt we made, on the right day, 
hour, etc.,” p. 41, vol. ii. ‘‘ Boleros and 
Fandangos are national dances, but they 
are among the délassements of the plebs,”’ 
p. 145, vol. ii. Scattered here and there 
through these intolerable pages we find 
numerous examples of wit unequalled in 
dreariness. Speaking of Spanish au- 
thoresses the writer facetiously remarks, 
“One or two have so far exceeded the 
ordinary limits of female capacity in 
Spain, as even to dip the tip of their hose 
into the cerulean ink-bottle.” Of the 
domestic pottery she says: ‘‘ There is 
what we may call a jar-ring incongruity 
between the roughness of the material 
and the striking elegance of the form.” 
Aquatic gambolling at Biarritz, we are 
told, ‘is not the only gambling to be 
seen there.” A visit to the tomb of an 
archbishop elicits the following: “It 
is an object of great attraction, and ren- 
ders the spot chosen by the archbishop 
an excellent site for a tomb, as it cannot 
fail to keep the memory of him whose 
bones it covers before all who frequent 
the church, and there can be now little 
left besides his bones. This is as it 
should be. ‘De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum.’ ” 

Had the book been expurgated of the 
hundreds of foreign words, and of all 
these dead-and-alive puns, which deface 
its pages, and the subject matter been 
arranged with the slightest view to or- 
der, it would have been quite readable, 
for the authoress is good-natured and 
communicative, and has an eye for the 
beautiful and the picturesque, as well as 
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intelligence to appreciate the moral and 
the useful; but, as it is, we think the 
quotations we have made from it are 
quite sufficient to prove the justice of 
our opinion concerning it. 


Letrers or Evetnie pe Guérin. Edited 
by G. S. Trebutien. 12mo, pp. 453. 
London: Alexander Strahan; New- 
York: Lawrence Kehoe. 1866. 


Our readers have already been pre- 
sented in our pages with several articles 
and notices of Eugénie de Guérin’s char- 
acter and writings, and they are doubtless 
sufficiently familiar with both to waive 
any further reflections upon either in this 
place. The volume of letters before us 
is, like her journal, a delicious literary 
repast, from which we rise with mind and 
heart equally gladdened and refreshed. 
Our space will not permit us to give but 
one or two short extracts. ‘23d De- 
cember, 1863. I write to you, dear 
Louise, to the sound of the Nadalet, to 
the merry peal of bells, announcing the 
sweetest festival of the year. It is, in- 
deed, very beautiful, this midnight cele- 
bration, this memorial of the manger, the 
angels, the shepherds, of Mary and the 
infant Jesus, of so many mysteries of 
love accomplished in this marvellous 
night. I shall go to the midnight mass, not 
in hope of a pie, coffee, and such a plea- 
sant dish as your nocturnal cavalier ; 
nothing of the kind is to be found at 
Cahuzac, where I only enjoy celestial 
pleasures, such as one experiences in 
praying to the good God, hearing beauti- 
ful sermons, gentle lessons, and, in a 
quiet corner of the church, giving oneself 
up to rapturous emotion. Happy mo- 
ments, when one no longer belongs to 
earth, when one lets heart, soul, mind, 
wing their way to heaven !” 

The following to M. de la Morvonnais 
he must have received and read with in- 
tense emotion : 

Carta, 28th July, 1835. 

Did you imagine, Monsieur, that I should 
not write to youany more? Oh! how mistaken 
you would have been! It was your journey 
to Paris, and, after that, other obstacles, 
which prevented my speaking to you earlier 
of Marie. But we will speak of her to-day ; 
yes, let us speak of her, always of her; let 
her be always betwixt us. It is for her sake 
I write to you: first of all, because I love her 
and find it sweet to recall her memory; and 
then, because it seems to me that she is glad 
you should sometimes hear terms of expres- 


sion that vividly recall her. I come, then, to 
remind you of that sacred resemblance so 
sweet to myself when it strikes you. How I 
bless God for having bestowed it upon me, 
and thus enabled me to do you some good ! 
This shall be my mission with regard to you, 
and with what delight shall I fulfil it! 

Do not say that there is any merit or act 
of profound charity in this acceptation. My 
heart goes out quite naturally toward those 
who weep, and I am happy as an angel 
when I can console. You tell me that 
your life will no longer have any bright 
side, that I can elicit nothing from you 
but sadness. I know this; but can that 
estrange me—I, who loved the Marie you 
weep? Ah! yes; let us weep over her; 
lean on me the while, if you will. To 
me it is not painful to receive tears: not 
that my heart is strong, as you believe, only 
it is Christian, and finds at the foot of the 
cross enough to enable it to support its own 
sorrows and those of others. Marie did the 
same... . let us seek to imitate the saints. 
You will teach this to your daughter beside 
the cross on that grave whither you often lead 
her. Poor little one ! how I should like to 
see her, to accompany her in that pilgrimage 
to that tomb beside the sea, and under the 
pines, to pray, to weep there, to take her on 
my knees and speak to her of heaven and of 
her mother. This would be a joy to me: you 
know that there are melancholy ones. 


We give only these little tastes of the 
charming volume, which will find its 
way, after the “journal,” into many a 
circle, to afford in its perusal the most 
unqualified delight to all its readers. 


Tae VALLEY or Wyomine; the Romance 
of its History and its Poetry; also 
Specimens of Indian Eloquence. Com- 
piled by a Native of the Valley. 12mo, 
pp. 153. New York: R. H. Johnston 
& Co. 1866. 


“This little volume,” says the author 
in his prefatory note, “has not the 
slightest claim to be either a history or 
a study of romance.” We are sorry 
that it has not, for we cannot see that 
(apart from the republication of Camp- 
bell’s “Gertrude of Wyoming’’) it has 
the slightest claim to be anything else. 
We thank the author, however, for giv- 
ing us the following amongst the speci- 
mens of Indian eloquence. It is part of 
the reply of the celebrated chief Red 
Jacket to a Protestant missionary. 


“ Brother, continue to listen. You say 
you are sent to instruct us how to worship 
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the Great Spirit agreeably to his mind, and 
that if we do not take hold of the religion 
which you teach, we shall be unhappy here- 
after. How do we know this to be true? 
We understand that your religion is written 
in a book. If it was intended for us as well 
as you, why has not the Great Spirit given it 
to us: and not only to us, but why did he 
not give to our forefathers the knowledge of 
that book, with the means of rightly under- 
standing it? - . . Brother, you 
say that there is but one way to worship and 
serve the Great Spirit. If there is but one 
religion, why do you white people differ so 
much about it? Why not all agree, as you 
can all read the book ?” 

We should like to know what answer 
the missionary made, or could make, to 
that argument. 


SHAKESPEARE’s DELINEATIONS OF INSAN- 
ITy AND Surcipe. By A. O. Kellogg, 
M.D., Assistant Physician State Luna- 
tic Asylum, Utica, N. Y. 12mo, pp. 
204. New-York: Hurd and Hough- 
ton. 1866. 


Dr. Kellogg’s essays upon some of the 
characters in Shakespeare are the evi- 
dence of an expert in support and illus- 
tration of the intuitive apprehension 
and scientific fidelity of genius to truth. 
The difference between the creations 
of genius and those of industry is, to a 
certain degree, the difference between the 
limning of the sea and the laborious 
skill of the engraver. The mind gives 
its unquestioning and conscious assent 
to the psychological delineations of 
Shakespeare, but it is doubtful if 
Shakespeare ever made it a special sub- 
ject of study. He was undoubtedly a 
thorough reader of the ancient classics, 
and a close and critical observer of the 
persons and events of his own time, and 
that we believe to have been the sub- 
stance of his education, properly so 
called. 

The essay on Hamlet is the best, and 
we quite agree with Dr. Kellogg’s con- 
clusion on this much disputed subject, 
that the dramatist meant to describe a 
mind unsettled by distress, and grad- 
ually culminating in complete madness. 
If we were allowed to draw a personal 
conclusion from reading this book, we 
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should say that Dr. Kellogg is ad- 
mirably adapted for that department of 
profession which he has 


his noble 
chosen. 

The volume is well printed and beau- 
tifully bound. 


Homes Wirnovut Hanns. Being a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principles of 
Construction. By Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S., etc. With new designs 
by W. F. Keyle and E. Smith. 8vo, 
pp. 651. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. 1866. 


This is a delightful book, full of scien- 
tific knowledge communicated in the 
most pleasing and attractive style. Itis 
admirably calculated to awaken a love 
for natural science and original collection 
and exploration. We consider this class 
of studies of the highest value, espe- 
cially on account of their reflex action on 
the mind and character, and their power- 
ful influence in the direction of morality 
and religion. We would suggest this 
book as an admirable one for prizes in 
our Catholic boarding-schools, and we 
wish natural science were more prized 
and cultivated in them than it at present 
seems to be. 

It is printed and bound in a very 
handsome manner, 


A Practica, GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
Lanevace. By T. E. Howard, A.M. 
Metropolitan Series. New York: D. 
& J. Sadlier & Co. 1866. 


This is an excellent little manual for 
our schools, and we doubt not that it 
will come into extensive use. 

It bears throughout the unmistakable 
signs of having come from the hand of 
an experienced teacher, from whose pen 
books of this character must come to 
possess any practical worth. The style 
in which it is published is, to our think- 
ing, and according to our experience, 
unfit for a school-book. The copy sent 
us would be in tatters in the hand of a 
school-boy before he had studied one 
tenth of it. 














